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FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

By  the  Editor. 

CONGENIAL 
change  has  come 
o’er  my  outlook, 
tall  factory  chim¬ 
neys  have  given 
place  to  green 
slopes  with  rocky 
summits;  their 
smoke  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  fleecy 
clouds  which  fold 
and  unfold  ridges  or 
pine  woods  high  above  the  emerald 
fields  below.  My  desk  is  a  smooth 
rock  whose  gentle  slope  serves  also  as 
a  seat,  and  as  I  slowly  pen  these  lines, 
birds  are  singing  sweetly  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  grove,  while  bees  and  other 
flying  insects  hum  uninterruptedly  as 
they  seek  the  roses  or  the  flowering 
creepers  on  this  pleasant  how. 

“  Whate’er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  can 
come 

To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me  ;  escaped 
From  the  vast  city,  where  I  long  had  pined 
A  discontented  sojourner . ” 

My  camera  is  not  far  away — it  has 
served  me  well  in  this  peaceful  West¬ 
moreland  vale,  by  storing  up  visions 
of  beautiful  landscapes  to  be  conned 
over  lovingly  at  future  times  when 


these  scenes  are  far  away.  I  have 
wandered  in  the  woods  and  copses  of 
this  deeply  cut  valley,  scrambled  to  the 
tops  of  the  grand  hills  which  seem  to 
shut  it  in  on  all  sides,  listened  to  the 
roaring  waterfalls,  surveyed  the 

prospecfit  from  a  dozen  little  rocky 

heights,  and  brought  my  camera  into 
use  wherever  mature  selection  has 
determined  upon  a  composition. 

Of  subjects  there  are  plenty,  varied 
enough  so  far  as  landscape  is  concerned 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  I  must 
admit  I  have  not  had  very  great 

success  in  figure  work,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  met  with  many 

suitable  people.  The  Westmore¬ 

land  folk,  taking  them  as  a  class,  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  spareness  and 
hard  features,  with  a  certain  rigidness 
in  carriage  ;  while  their  clothes  are  not 
to  be  mentioned  alongside  those  of  the 
Normandy  peasant,  for  example,  or 
the  Norwegian  countryman.  I  have 
used  the  words  “  as  a  class  ”  advisedly, 
because  occasionally  the  right  type  of 
figure  can  be  found,  and  then  the 
photographer  must  be  ready  with  a 
motif,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  But  though  pictures  of 
the  genre  type  may  be  difficult  to  find, 
the  variety  in  landscape  is  endless. 

I  have  made  a  few  pictures  of  the 
panoramic  order,  prospects  of  hill  and 
dale,  typical  of  Cumberland  or  West¬ 
moreland  mountain  scenery,  taking 
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care  to  choose  some  well  marked  object 
in  the  foreground  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  distance.  If  this  is  not 
carefully  done,  the  print  will  convey  no 
sense  of  height  and  space  and  grandeur 
to  the  eye,  those  qualities  which  are 
but  partially  present  in  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  man  ever  made.  These  pan¬ 
oramic  views  of  course  require  a  very 
brief  exposure. 


As  for  the  country  in  detail,  1  have 
followed  up  several  special  lines  of 
interest  which  are  peculiarly  a  study 
of  my  own.  Take  the  streams,  for 
example :  some  of  them  have  rocky 
channels  waterworn  and  carved  into 
deep  basins,  others  are  strewn  with 
huge  boulders,  the  detritus  from  an  old 
glacier  ;  others  jagged  with  slaty  rock, 
producing  cascades ;  while  a  fourth 
kind  are  flat  and  pebbly  in  character, 
marking  the  passage  of  the  stream 
across  an  alluvial  flat.  To  show  in 
photographs  these  varying  character¬ 
istics  is  a  task  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
patience,  and  much  painstaking  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  in  all  such  subjects  it  is  most 
difficult  to  render  corredtly  in  the 
photograph  both  dark  rock,  or  deep 
green  trees,  and  rippling  water,  since 
the  former  reproduces  darker  than  the 
original,  and  the  latter  much  lighter  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  its  surface.  It  is  true  that 
one  may  do  a  little  in  development 
towards  correcting  this  inequality,  by 
applying  dilute  potassium  bromide 
locally,  but  the  proceeding  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  and  not  one  which  can  be 
recommended  excepting  to  a  skilful 
manipulator. 

I  am  also  very  much  interested  in 
.the  hows,  or  little  rocky  eminences 


which  are  quite  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  district.  It  is  upon  one  of  them 
that  I  have  established  my  writing 
desk.  Their  origin  is  due  to  the  aCtion 
of  glaciers  at  the  last  ice  age.  How 
many  years  ago  that  may  be  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  but  in  looking  at  the  moraines 
lining  the  higher  valleys,  and  forming 
the  dams  which  hold  in  place  the 
waters  of  innumerable  mountain  tarns, 
and  comparing  them  with  similar 
features  in  Norway  and  Switzerland, 
one  can  hardly  realize  that  the  last 
glacier  which  trailed  down  the  slopes 
of  Great  Gable  or  Helvellyn  dis¬ 
appeared  at  the  very  least  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  probably  far 
earlier  than  that. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  glacier 
in  its  course  swept  away  all  but  the 
hardest  and  most  resisting  rock  masses, 
and  in  flowing  over  those  it  rounded 
their  tops,  giving  them  a  marked  re¬ 
semblance  to  sheeps’  backs,  hence  the 
name  of  rockers  moutonnees,  which  has 
been  applied  to  them  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
hows,  from  gracefully  rounded  to 
irregular,  jagged ;  from  bare-backed 
rock  to  hills  rich  with  verdure  and 
studded  with  trees ;  from  tiny  bosses  a 
few  yards  in  diameter  to  larger  emin¬ 
ences  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference. 


The  particular  how  which  I  am 
occupying  is  crowned  by  a  seat, 
standing  on  three  or  four  square  yards 
of  bare  rock,  and  round  the  base  of 
it  is  a  very  pretty  garden  which 
has  lost  nothing  in  beauty  by  being 
left  very  much  to  itself.  The 
upper  slopes  of  the  how  are  a 


Birches. 


Small  Hows. 
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wilderness  of  laurels,  trailing  creepers, 
roses,  and  briars,  and  at  the  lower 
levels  where  the  soil  is  deeper,  and 
the  rock  itself  disappears,  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  played  a  more  evident  part. 
I  have  a  distant  view  over  the  tree 
tops  of  blue  hills  and  a  blue  lake,  the 
reflection  of  a  bluer  sky.  Just  beyond 


basin  three  or  four  feet  deep.  I  did  let 
a  dark  slide  fall  in  one  of  the  streams 
high  up  in  far  Easdale.  It  slipped 
out  of  my  map  pocket  as  I  was 
climbing  down  a  steep  rock,  and 
splashed  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  floating  like  a  miniature  raft. 
I  knew  that  in  a  few  seconds  the 


the  trees,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
away,  there  are  several  smaller  rocky 
hillocks.  I  photographed  them  late  in 
the  evening  when  their  shadows 
stretched  far  into  the  adjacent  grass. 

Though  the  camera  was  seldom  left 
in  the  house,  I  did  not  give  up  the 
whole  of  my  time  to  photography. 
Bathing  proved  a  very  seduCtive 
pastime,  especially  as  performed  in  one 
of  the  water- worn  rocky  pools  to  which 
I  have  alluded  above.  Sea  water  may 
be  buoyant,  but  for  sweetness,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  limpidity  give  me  a  quick¬ 
flowing,  sparkling,  cool,  lake-country 
rivulet,  and  I  shall  neither  envy  Adam 
his  crystal  rills  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
nor  an  Eastern  potentate  his  luxuriant 
rose-water  immersion.  Here  is  a  view 
of  my  favourite  bathing  place,  a  snap 
which  almost  cost  me  my  camera, 
when  through  a  little  carelessness  in 
handling  it  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  one  of  the  rocky  pools.  I  caught 
it  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  half  a  second 
later  and  the  best  that  ten  guineas 
could  purchase  would  have  had  to  be 
fished  up  from  the  shingly  bottom  of  a 


My  Bathing  Pool. 


water  would  penetrate,  and  the  slide 
probably  sink  to  the  bottom,  in  which 
case  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
strip,  for  the  stream  could  not  be  less 
than  a  yard  deep.  I  slipped  down  to 
the  water’s  margin  so  pecipitately  that 
it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
management  I  did  not  share  the  fate 
of  the  slide  itself.  However,  making 
a  long  arm  I  grabbed  it  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  must  have  sunk,  and 
after  a  few  minutes’  draining  I  ventured 
to  expose  the  plates  in  the  camera. 
The  negatives  came  out  not  a  bit  the 
worse. 

It  usually  rains  every  day  in  the  Lake 
country,  but  for  nearly  a  month  there 
has  not  been  even  a  passing  shower. 
With  old  Sol 
shining  down 
so  fiercely,  I 
felt  a  little 
afraid  of  fog¬ 
ging  plates  in 
the  field ;  my 
large  black 
focussing 
cloth  answers 


Jack. 
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well  to  keep  over  the  camera 
at  the  moment  of  drawing  the 
slide  and  exposing,  and  I  give  my 
slides  precious  little  opportunity  of 
absorbing  stray  beams  of  light,  putting 
them  under  cover  at  all  times  save  just 
at  the  moment  required.  The  weather 
is  in  fadt  too  fine,  and  the  skies  more 
brilliant  than  desirable  for  effedtive 
photography.  The  prints  I  have 
already  finished  show  very  marked 
contrasts,  too  marked  indeed  to  be 
pleasing,  and  many  of  them  fail  to 
convey  that  atmospheric  sense  of  dis¬ 
tance  which  is  so  essential  in  pidtorial 
landscape.  A  few  light  fleecy  clouds, 
and  perfedt  stillness  with  the  sun 
partially  obscured  ;  that  is  my  notion 
of  perfedt  conditions. 

As  though  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  figures,  an  old  jack-daw,  blind 


of  one  eye,  haunts  this  house.  Upon 
him  1  have  wasted  quite  a  number  of 
plates  without  arriving  at  any  very 
interesting  portrait,  for  although  he  is 
tame  enough,  like  “  the  ’eathen  in  ’is 
blindness,  he  don’t  obey  no  orders 
unless  they  is  ’is  own,”  and  just  flies 
off  or  assumes  an  awkward  posture  at 
the  critical  moment.  Here  is  one  of 
my  attempts,  snapped  when  he  was 
momentarily  interested  in  my  move¬ 
ments. 

I  confess  that  pidtorial  photography 
is  somewhat  difficult  of  achievement 
round  here,  the  trees  are  so  remarkably 
thick,  and  the  undergrowth  so  dense 
that  what  may  be  called  studies  on  a 
small  scale  require  a  good  deal  of 
looking  for.  This  vista  conveys  a  very 
real  impression  of  what  I  am  now 
alluding  to. 


A  Westmoreland  Vale. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHING 
OP  THE 

THOMPSONS’  HOUSE. 

T  was  an  evil  hour 
for  the  friends  of 
the  Thompsons 
when  Thompson 
pere  was  seized 
with  the  idea  that 
he  must  build  him 
a  house,  for  from 
that  date  forth 
the  whole  of  the 
Thompsonian  con¬ 
versation  ran  in  one  channel,  namely, 
bricks  and  mortar,  Mrs.  Thompson 
thought  bricks  and  mortar  in  church, 
the  little  Thompsons  when  at  school 
cast  up  how  many  bricks  and  how  much 
mortar,  at  so  much  per  brick  and  so 
much  per  mortar,  would  be  required  to 
creel  a  domicile  of  such  and  such  a  size, 
and  Thompson  himself  carried  bricks 
and  mortar  with  him  into  the  city,  and 
dusted  and  walled  in  his  commercial 
acquaintances  with  them,  so  to  speak. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  quite  natur¬ 
ally  that  when  the  house  was  finished, 
and  the  bricks  were  used  up  and  the 
the  mortar  dry,  Thompson  sought  me, 
desirous  that  I,  the  dearest  friend  of 
the  family,  should  immediately  photo¬ 
graph  the  building  from  its  very  best 
position,  in  order  that  duplicates  might 
be  sent  round  for  the  delectation  of 
admiring  relations. 

“  I  should  want  a  great  many  copies, 
you  know,”  he  remarked,  “  but  I  do 
not  want  them  to  cost  you  anything, 
and  I  will  pay  you  all  out-of-pocket 
expenses.”  Out-of-pocket  expenses  1 
What  were  out-of-pocket  expenses 
compared  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
mind  which  the  photographing  of  that 
wretched  erection  cost  me.  Reader, 
have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  picture 
of  a  newly  constructed  modern  dwel¬ 
ling,  starting  abruptly  up  from  a  waste 
of  mud  puddle,  which  in  ages  to  come 
will  be  a  garden,  and  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  foliage  about  it  ?  It  is  a 
common  enough  branch  of  the  art,  for 
■every  Englishman,  as  we  know,  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  house  is  his  castle,  and 
that  at  some  time  or  other  he  is  inclined 
to  go  in  for  absolute  ownership,  and 


then  he  is  naturally  desirous  of  showing 
his  friends  the  kind  of  castle  he  lives 
in.  Now  the  non-technical  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  photographing 
of  a  house  is  exaCtly  the  sort  of  work 
an  amateur  requires  for  practice  ;  they 
offer  to  let  you  come  up  and  take  “my 
new  home”  in  a  most  patronizing  way, 
just  as  if  they  were  putting  you  in  for 
a  really  good  thing.  Now  to  those 
who  have  a  leaning  on  the  art  side, 
the  business  is  one  of  a  most  appalling 
kind.  An  old  house,  one  well  covered 
with  ivy  and  surrounded  by  trees,  even 
if  of  a  somewhat  commonplace  shape, 
offers  no  very  special  difficulties ;  a 
new  one,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  its 
naked  ugliness  of  fresh  stone  and 
desolation  of  garden,  is,  indeed,  a  hard 
nut  to  crack. 

As,  however,  I  had  accepted  several 
favours  from  the  Thompsons,  I  felt 
that  I  must  accede  to  his  wish,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  fine 
day  I  appeared  on  the  scene  provided 
with  a  well-known  camera  of  the  box 
and  roll  holder  type,  determined  to  do 
or  die.  My  appearance,  thus  armed  to 
the  teeth,  so  to  speak,  caused  quite  a 
little  sensation  in  the  Thompsons’ 
dovecote.  The  family  began  to  scuttle 
in  and  out  of  the  front  door  in  a  dis¬ 
tracted  fashion.  The  maids  were 
sent  round  with  yard  measures  to  see 
that  all  the  blinds  were  pulled  down  to 
the  same  height,  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 


like  a  general  commanding  an  army, 
took  up  a  position  near  the  camera, 
and  shouted  various  orders  in  loud, 
martial  tones.  As  may  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived,  these  terrific  preparations  soon 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  quite  a  small  crowd  coliecffed 

No.  r. 
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to  witness  the  performance,  and  assist 
by  various  suggestions  of  a  more  or 
less  practical  nature.  As  I  am  a 
nervous  man,  this  calling  down  of 
public  interest  on  my  devoted  head 
flustered  me,  with  the  result  seen  in  the 
picture  1  have  marked  No.  i. 


The  most  glaring  fault  is  undoubtedly 
the  running  of  the  lines  of  the  building 
to  a  point  in  the  sky  somewhere  out¬ 
side  the  negative.  This  obviously 
arises  from  my  not  having  made  use 
of  the  swing  back.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  seen 
that  the  ground  glass  was  quite  level, 
quite  plumb.  The  house 
being  on  the  top  of  a  high 
terrace  required  a  tremen¬ 
dous  tilt  to  be  given  to 
the  camera,  rendering 
sharp  all-round  focus  with 
full  aperture  impossible, 
but  I  could  easily  have 
secured  definition  had  I 
used  a  very  small  stop 
and  given  a  much  longer 
exposure.  This  matter  of 
focus  when  employing  a 
swing  back  always  used 
to  bother  me,  but  1  found 
that  after  repeated  trials  I 
could  always  manage  the 
business  with  one  stop  or 
another,  even  when  a 
really  tremendous  swing 
had  to  be  given.  It  is  a 
matter  of  time,  however,  and  in  the 
case  in  point,  the  presence  of  the 
Thompson  family  and  the  numerous 
spectators  caused  me  to  make  an  un¬ 
natural  and  fatal  hurry. 


I  discovered  where  the  fault  lay 
luckily,  however,  before  I  moved  my 
camera,  and  screwing  up  my  courage 
to  the  sticking  point,  I  made  another 
attempt,  employing  the  rising  front 
and  cutting  down  the  lens  opening. 
The  result  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
as  will  be  seen  from  picture  No.  2,  but 
still  1  cannot  call  it  a  success.  There 
is  no  perspective  whatever  about  the 
domicile.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  give  a  correCI  idea  of  a  building 
when  you  take  it  full  front.  Such  a 
mode  of  procedure  entirely  destroys 
the  effeCt  of  solidity  and  firmness,  and 
gives  one  the  idea  that  the  place  is 
what  is  known  in  the  theatrical  parlance 
as  a  “flat.”  As  a  matter  of  faCt  even 
the  British  Museum  could  be  so  taken 
as  to  be  made  to  appear  as  if  cut  out 
of  cardboard,  and  this  full  front  view 
can  never  give  real  satisfaction. 

Naturally  Thompson  cared  for 
neither  of  these  reproductions  of  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  he  thought  the  first 
one  sloped  too  much,  and  that  in  the 
second  case  the  building  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  like  the  sort  of  elevation 
one  finds  in  a  child’s  box  of  bricks, 
namely,  a  handsome  front,  but  no 
sides  or  back,  and  I  myself  in  my  own 


mind  agreed  with  him.  I  was  not  to 
be  beaten,  I  determined  to  try  again. 
I  returned  one  day  when  I  was  aware 
that  the  Thompsons  were  abroad. 
As  a  consequence  their  distracting 


No.  2. 


No.  3 
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suggestions  and  the  general  excitement 
were  not  present  to  worry  me,  and  I 
managed  a  great  deal  better.  I  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  right  across  the  road, 
and  paid  special  attention  to  my  swing 
back.  I  found,  however,  that  the  long, 


straight  garden  wall  made  an  un¬ 
pleasant  line  right  across  the  picture, 
which  line  was  repeated  also  by  the 
road.  I  endeavoured  to  break  these 
same  lines  with  a  lamp  post,  consider¬ 
ately  eredted,  possibly  for  my  purpose, 
by  the  District  Council.  1  made  an 
exposure,  but  my  mind  was  troubled 
by  the  thought  of  those  parallels,  and 
happily  tor  the  peace  of  my  soul,  at 
that  moment  a  butcher’s  boy  with  a 
basket  came  strolling  past.  With  a 
little  blandishment  I  was  able  to  get 
him  to  pose  in  just  such  a  place  that 
he  broke  up  the  wall,  the  edge  of  the 
causeway,  and  the  triangular  patch  of 
road,  and  thus  the  formality  and  un¬ 
occupiedness  (if  I  may  coin  such  a 
word)  of  the  right-hand  corner  was 
eliminated. 

Still  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  knew 
that  this  time  I  had  occupied  the  best 
position,  and  that  until  the  trees  grew 
up  around  the  house,  a  more  artistic 
rendering  of  it  would  be  impossible, 
and  yet  the  result  somehow  seemed 
seemed  crude  and  raw.  Then  I  hit 
upon  the  idea  that  perhaps  a  sky 
printed  in  would  take  away  from  the 
commonplaceness  of  the  ensemble.  I 


No.  4. 


had  never  heard  of  a  printed-in  sky  in 
connection  with  a  commercial  photo¬ 
graph,  though  a  simpler  aid  to  effedt 
could  not  be  devised,  especially  if  the 
means  I  employed  are  adopted.  I 
printed  the  clouds  on  one  piece  of 
paper  and  the  house  on 
another,  then  I  cut  out  the 
building  and  pasted  it  on 
to  the  clouds  print,  and 
carefully  rephotographed 
the  whole.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  I  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  a  vexatious  and 
tedious  composite  work  for 
every  individual  pidture, 
and  the  view  was  lifted  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  made 
to  appear  as  artistic  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit. 

The  Thompsonian  mind 
was  satisfied  when  the 
photograph  was  shown, 
and  the  head  of  the  house 
came  down  nobly  in  the 
matter  of  those  “  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,”  and  thus 
I  was  fairly  well  repaid  in  the  monetary 
sense.  But  I  had  also  gained  another 
thing;  the  knowledge  that  even  a  most 
uninviting  subjedt,  such  as  a  newly 
eredted  villa  on  the  confines  of  a 
village -cum -town,  can  be  made  to 
teach  a  lesson  both  technically  and 
artistically. 

Peter  Eland. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 

No.  9. 

PROMISED  some  little  time  ago 
to  return  to  a  consideration  of  one 
of  my  subjects — that  of  the  two 
girls  gathering  flowers  under  the 
hawthorn  tree — in  order  to  show  how,  ■ 
after  several  trials,  a  successful  pidture 
was  at  last  accomplished.  That 
promise  I  propose  now  to  redeem. 

The  illustration  then  given,  showing 
the  pleasant  lea  with  woods  on  both 
sides  and  the  meadow  tapering  away 
into  the  distance,  is  now  reprinted  so 
that  a  comparison  of  the  different 
results  may  be  the  more  readily  made. 
Now  in  this  first  attempt,  little  or  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  landscape, 
but  the  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
unquestionably  stiff  and  posey,  and  on 
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the  back  of  the  standing  girl  there  is  a 
most  objectionable  curve,  looking  much 
more  like  a  bad  stoop  than  the  graceful 
inclination  aimed  at. 

No  sooner  had  the  negative  been 
printed  from  than  these  faults,  and 
others  not  so  apparent,  were  observed. 
But  the  lovely  background  lured  me 
to  three  or  four  other  trials,  made  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
ensuing  fortnight,  and  only  stopped  by 
the  mowing  machine,  whose  close¬ 


cropping  knives  cut  away  all  the  rich 
carpet  of  the  meadow,  and  left  it  as 
ugly  and  lumpy  as  a  shorn  sheep. 

Then,  taking  a  print  from  each 
negative  and  putting  them  before  me, 
1  sat  for  some  time  in  judgment  on 
their  respective  merits,  deciding  at  the 
end  of  it  that  not  one  could  be  called 
satisfactory.  Either  the  girls  were 
badly  placed,  or  they  had  moved,  or 


the  hawthorn  tree  looked  awkward,  or 
some  blemish  or  other  spoiled  the 
whole  thing.  The  idea  of  cutting  the 
figures  out  of  one  print  and  supplying 
the  background  from  another  occurred 
to  me,  but  after  one  or  two  experi¬ 
ments  I  gave  it  up,  and  decided  that 
composite  photography  could  not  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulty. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  effective 
print  was  as  shown  in  Example  2, 
where  my  models  had  assumed  a  most 
graceful  and  natural  posi¬ 
tion.  But  the  crazy  old 
hawthorn  was  a  perfeCt 
eyesore,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  it  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  time.  To  be  quite 
candid,  the  prints  were 
tossed  aside,  and  lay  in  a 
drawer  with  others  of  their 
kind  for  many  weeks.  Then 
looking  at  them  once  more, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  the  figures,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  background,  could  be 
cut  out  of  the  print,  leaving 
the  scraggy  hawthorn  be¬ 
hind,  and  after  trying  a  few 
different  shapes,  I  found  a 
circle  shape  just  answered 
the  purpose,  and  gave  me 
quite  a  presentable  com¬ 
position,  free  from  any 
discordant  element. 

In  Example  3  you  will 
see  what  this  treatment 
produced,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that 
although  the  subjeCt  is  far 
from  ambitious,  it  is 
nevertheless  exceedingly 
pleasing,  and  quite  worthy 
of  being  termed  a  picture 
photograph. 

All  this  goes  to  prove 
the  inadvisability  of  dis¬ 
carding  photographs  without  very  full 
consideration  of  the  numerous  ways 
and  means  by  which  they  may  be 
improved. 

Percy  Lund. 


Use  a  black  felt  pad  in  the  printing  frame 
when  making  slides.  Make  two  exposures, 
one  with  and  the  other  without  the  pad,  and 
note  the  difference,  both  in  handling  and  in 
the  resulting  slide. 


Example  i. 


ON  FOCUSSING. 


I  am  always  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
when  I  have  my  hand  on  the  focussing 
screw.  Not  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
with  our  modern  deep  cutting  lenses  to 
focus  on  foreground  and  stop  down  till 
the  distance  is  absolutely  defined, 
but  there  is  really  no  good  focus  in 
a  photograph  where  everything  is 
equally  sharp.  All  atmospheric 
effedt  is  completely  destroyed,  and 
atmosphere  is  as  necessary  to  the 
artistic  existence  of  the  photograph 
as  it  is  to  our  animal  economy. 
Yet  I  have  known  photographers 
to  put  off  taking  a  view  because 
the  air  was  laden  with  moisture, 
which  beautifully  obscured  the 
distance,  and  have  heard  them 
expatiate  on  the  charming  effects 
obtained  when  every  trace  of  vapour 
had  disappeared  and  the  distance 
was  as  sharply  defined  almost  as 
the  foreground. 

We  have  all  amused  ourselves, 
when  boys,  by  bending  down  our 
heads  to  the  ground  and  looking 
through  our  legs  at  the  landscape. 
The  novelty  and  abnormal  presen¬ 
tation  of  things  delighted  us  then, 
but  this  abnormal  presentation  of 
nature  is  just  what  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  presented  to  him  on 


THERE  is  a  class  of 
photographic  artists 
with  whom  focussing 
is  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  obser¬ 
vance,  and  whose  only 
trouble  seems  to  be  to  get 
the  picture  in  the  true  artis¬ 
tic  out-of-focus  condition. 

While  I  by  no  means  am 
of  their  opinion,  I  do  think 
that  some  of  the  opposite 
sort  to  them  greatly  err  in 
getting  their  pictures  too 
inartistically  sharp  all  over. 
Everything  with  this  latter 
class  must  be  perfectly  de¬ 
fined,  from  foreground  to 
extreme  distance,  and  a  picture 
which  will  not  stand  their  scrutiny 
as  to  sharpness  is  denounced  for 
savouring  of  the  fuzzy  school.  My 
objection  to  the  fuzzy  school  is  that 
everything  is  badly  defined,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  the  eye  to  fix  itself  upon 
for  comparison  of  distances. 

Focussing  really  is  a  fine  art  and 
something  difficult  to  correctly  acquire. 


Example  2. 


Example  3. 


the  ground  glass 
when  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  an 
artistic  compo¬ 
sition.  Despite 
his  experience 
in  contending 
with  inversions, 
his  judgment  as 
to  e  fifed!  is  often  in  the  condition  of  “Alice 
in  a  Looking  Glass” — yet,  perversely, 
he  persists  in  imposing  this  condition 
upon  himself  in  cases  where  it  might  be 
avoided.  Did  you  ever  see  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  copying  a  picture 
(print  or  engraving,  I  mean)  ?  Instead 
of  inverting  the  copy  so  that  it  may 
appear  right  side  up  on  the  ground 
glass,  he  will  focus  upon  the  inverted 
image. 

This  inversion  of  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  prevents  us  from  taking 
into  consideration  the  scene  or  subjedt 
as  a  whole,  and  our  distribution  of 
sharp  focus  is  not  properly  made. 
Could  we  see  right  side  up,  we  would 
be  more  apt  to  notice  that  our  sharp¬ 
ness  of  a  certain  plane  above  another 
would  emphasize  some  objectionable 
feature  in  the  pidture  and  mar  the 
whole  artistic  effedt. 

Let  us  quote  from  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  photographers  about  focussing. 

“  When  it  is  seen  that  the  subjedt  to 
be  photographed  is  in  the  proper 
position  on  the  ground  glass,  a  larger 
stop  than  the  one  we  intend  to  use 
should  be  inserted  and  the  focus  taken 
on  the  middle  distance,  and  then  the 
smaller  stop  inserted  in  its  place.” 

But  such  general  advice  will  not 
cover  all  grounds.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  attention  should  be  centred 
upon  what  is  most  attradfive  in  the 
pidture — and  the  attradfive  features  are 
not  necessarily  always  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  An  object  that  is  unsightly 
in  the  foreground  and  which  cannot  be 
removed  may  often  be  rendered  less 
obtrusive  by  throwing  it  out  of  focus. 
But  then  the  professional  may  tell  you 
that  you  have  focussed  too  far  back. 

Perfedt  definition  all  over  all  the 
landscape  renders  nature  too  rigid — 
takes  away  all  idea  of  mobility  from  it. 
We  are  used  to  seeing  a  landscape 
affedted  by  movement  of  some  kind — 


adtual  movement,  as  the  swaying  of 
the  foliage  by  the  wind,  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  movement,  caused  by  the 
diffraction  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
“  mocks  the  eye  with  air,”  as  Marc 
Antony  puts  it- -a  movement  which  is 
translated  to  the  canvas  of  the  painter 
by  trick  of  art  to  cheat  the  imagination 
and  suggest  motion. 

“  No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer’s  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the 
feathered  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did 
it  rest.” 

Such  a  scene  is  highly  poetic,  because 
poetry  has  a  different  method  from 
painting  of  affedting  the  imagination, 
but  the  painter  prefers  to  be  swept 
along  with  Rubens  in  a  gulf  of  colours, 
as  herbage,  trees  and  shrubs  are 
whirled,  tossed  and  absorbed  by  an 
inundation. 

Our  knowledge  of  things  greatly 
influences  the  impression  the  eye 
receives  of  them.  When  we  see  a 
familiar  objedt  a  mile  or  so  away  from 
us,  we  imagine  we  see  the  adtual  detail 
and  form  it  presents  at  only  a  few  feet 
distance.  We  even  recognise  a  friend, 
see  his  features,  “  the  peculiar  trick  of 
his  frown,”  a  square  or  so  away, 
though  adtually  he  is  only  an  indistindt 
spot  of  colour.  The  recognition  of 
some  peculiarity  of  motion  in  our 
friend  suggests  all  the  rest  to  our 
vision. 

Ruskin  gives  a  poetic  description  of 
his  first  sight  of  a  field  of  blue  gentian 
upon  the  Alps,  which  he  imagined  to 


be  a  beautiful  translucent  sapphire 
cloud,  though,  doubtless,  to  some  ot  us 
the  purple  heather  of  his  own  country 
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130.  Giving  Gyp  a  ride. 


An  exile  from  home. 


might  have  seemed  an  amethyst 
vapour. 

One  foggy  day,  on  crossing  the  ferry, 
I  remember  being  surprised  with  what 
I  imagined  to  be  a  number  of  grown-up 
men  playing  at  leap  frog  upon  the 
wharf,  who  proved  to  be,  on  our 
landing,  a  company  of  very  small  boys. 
The  fog  had  not  actually  increased  the 
size  of  the  youngsters,  but  by  obscuring 
the  detail  made  one  imagine  they  needs 
must  be  ioo  feet  or  more  away,  and 
the  eye  made  allowance  for  that 
distance  and  judged  that,  if  boys, 
they  ought  to  look  much  smaller  in 
size. 

Of  course,  aerial  perspective  in 
painting  is  not  presented  by  smudging 
and  blurring  ;  neither  is  atmosphere  in 
a  photograph  secured  by  purposely 


putting  objects  out  of  focus,  but  by 
judicious  use  of  the  lens  and  proper 
focussing  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  true 
appearance  of  things  by  concentrating 
attention  upon  them,  giving  them  more 
distinctness  and  detail  than  they 
present  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  lens 
in  its  normal  capacity. 

It  may  be  off  my  subjeCt,  but  I  must 
say  here  that,  even  when  judgment  is 
made  in  the  use  of  lens  and  in  focus¬ 
sing,  improper  development  may  des¬ 
troy  all  atmosphere  in  the  negative, 
and,  moreover,  injudicious  use  of 
colour  screen  in  orthocromatic  photo¬ 
graphy,  by  obliterating  haze  and  by 
rendering  distant  mountains  too 
definitely,  may  completely  banish  every 
trace  of  imagination  from  the  view. — - 
A  merican  Journal  of  Photography. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 

By  the  Editor. 

CASTING  about  the  other  day  to 
find  new  methods  of  mounting 
and  displaying  prints  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  a  very  good  screen 
might  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the 
miscellaneous  jumbles  in  coloured 
scraps,  screens  where  little  houses  and 
big  people  are  associated  together  in 
the  most  indiscriminate  fashion. 

The  idea  was  no  sooner  conceived 
than  I  set  about  putting  it  into  execution. 
With  a  sharp  pair  of  buttonhole 


120.  A  Bit  of  the  Albert  Memorial 


scissors  I  cut  out  from  all  the  suitable 
prints  I  had  by  me,  figures,  animals, 
vases,  flowers,  birds  and,  in  fact, 
anything  which  seemed  to  fall  in  with 
the  notion  in  view. 

Then,  having  spread  them  out  upon 
a  table,  I  took  a  suitable  piece  of 
cardboard  for  the  purpose  and  selecting 
those  subjects  which  pleased  me  best 
I  pasted  them  down,  making  the 
arrangement  with  a  certain  amount  of 
regard  to  size  and  association.  The 
whole  collection  had  all  the  madness  of 
the  average  scrap  screen,  but  there 
was  a  degree  of  method  in  it,  sufficient 
to  give  the  details  a  collective  as  well 
as  an  individual  interest. 

I  placed  in  proximity,  for  instance. 
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a  railway  and  a  street.  In  the  street  a 
cart  fitted  very  admirably,  and  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  a  boy.  Big  people, 
as  far  as  convenient,  I  put  with  their 
equals  and  little  people  with  suitable 
companions.  At  the  end  I  had  to  fill  in 
the  blank  spaces  with  anything  that 


prints  enough  for  the  scheme :  certainly 
it  would  be  no  great  task  to  do  a  fire 
screen  in  this  fashion. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  cutting 
out  the  right  objects  and  figures. 
Landscape  prints,  as  ordinarily  under¬ 
stood,  are  no  use,  their  regular  outlines 


happened  to  be  left.  The  result  of  this 
crazy  idea  you  will  find  on  the  opposite 
page.  I  made  my  screen  of  a  size  suit¬ 
able  for  reducing  to  an  engraving  which 
would  go  on  a  page  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  but  the  notion  might  be  just  as 
well  adapted  to  large  folding  screens,  if 
desired,  and  if  the  photographer  has 


A  Queer  Combination. 


do  not  lend  themselves  to  scrap-screen 
treatment  at  all  satisfactorily. 

Having  got  so  far  I  had  a  further 
inspiration.  “Why  not  make  a  com¬ 
posite  picture,”  I  said  to  myself,  “filling 
in  a  suitable  background  with  the 
brush.”  So  then  1  called  in  friendly 
aid  and  had  a  lot  more  prints  cut  up  in 
order  to  have  plenty  of  choice.  “  Pen,” 
our  own  artist,  volunteered  to  put  in 


I  Jea  for  a  Screen. 


the  background,  and  between  us  we 
concocted  the  neighbouring  farmyard 
or  pastoral  scene. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  to  possess  a 
marvellous  realism,  but  if  you  examine 
it  in  detail  there  are  two  or  three  weak 
points  in  perspective,  which,  however, 
I  will  not  point  out,  but  leave  you  to 
discover  for  yourselves. 

This  was  fine  fun,  so  we  had  another 
try,  and  out  of  sundry  animal  studies 
which  had  been  received  from  time  to 
time,  we  concocted  “  our  own  zoological 
gardens,”  a  most  delightful  spot,  where 
beasts,  usually  regarded  as  wild  and 
untractable,  roam  about  in  friendly 
concourse  with  their  fellows,  with  the 
most  charming  felicity.  Note  par¬ 
ticularly  the  admirable  behaviour  of 
Ursa  Major,  who  has  raised  himself  to 


the  rampant  posture  without  being 
cajoled  by  a  long  stick  or  fragments  of 
strange  sounding  songs.  Observe  the 
hippopotamus  and  the  giraffe  approach¬ 
ing  each  other  for  a  friendly  confab. 
How  ideal ! 

Then  we  tried  to  make  puzzle 
pictures,  but  that  proved  to  be  a  much 
more  difficult  matter  with  the  material 
at  our  disposal.  A  rebus  or  two, 
however,  will  be  found  sprinkled 
throughout  the  text  along  with  other 
vignettes, 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank 
those  contributors  whose  prints  have 
been  subjected  to  this  novel  treatment, 
while  hoping  that  they  may  succeed  in 
identifying  their  work  in  its  strangely 
altered  form. 


Our  Own  Zoological  Gardens. 
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Gbe  annual  Junior  Salon. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  gentleman 
named  Frankenstein  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  construction  of  a  mechanical  man.  His 
energies  were  all  turned  in  this  direction  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  work,  and  his 
efforts  were  at  last  rewarded.  He  produced  a 
man  who  was  a  man  in  every  respect  save  that 
he  had  a  clock-work  interior  and  no  soul,  and 
consequently  he  became  a  monster,  and  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded.  Now  we  are  somewhat  like 
Frankenstein;  our  pet  child,  The  Junior  Salon, 
has  grown  into  a  monster,  not  a  frightful 
nuisance  be  it  understood,  but  a  monster  only 
as  regards  proportion  and  consequent  trouble 
in  the  matter  of  adjudicating.  We  have  never 
had  so  many  pictures  submitted  to  us  before 
as  we  have  received  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  our  hearts  bleed  when  we  think  of  the 
large  numbers  who  must  necessarily  have  been 
disappointed.  By  every  post  since  the  first  of 
May,  batches  of  photographs  have  arrived  and 
latterly  so  thick  and  fast  have  the  entries  come, 
that  it  has  taken  one  person  an  hour  or  two  a 
a  day  to  merely  open  the  envelopes.  And  as 
to  the  adjudicating!!  The  tasks  of  Hercules 
were  nothing  to  it,  as  regards  mental  strain  at 
all  events.  We  were  particularly  careful  in 


the  matter,  we  went  over  the  pictures  several 
times  altogether,  selecting  a  fair  number  and 
laying  them  on  one  side  in  a  big  heap ;  this 
heap  was  then  sifted  again,  and  the  siftings 


were  once  more  gone  through.  The  residue 
of  this  final  winnowing  was  then  divided  into 
two  batches,  the  larger  one  containing  the 
pictures  which  we  felt  we  must  hang,  while 
the  smaller  was  given  up  to  those  which  we 
decided  to  “place  '  if  it  were  at  all  possible. 


We  must  confess  it  would  be  most  disappointing 
for  some  of  our  readers  if  they  only  knew  how 
very  near  they  had  been  to  appearing  on  the 
walls  of  our  Salon  for  ’99.  In  many  cases  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  suitability  of  size, 
because  the  photographs  were  all  on  such  a 
level.  These  unfortunates,  however,  will  find 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  they  figure 
amongst  the  honourable  mentions. 

And  now  as  to  the  merit  of  the  present 
exhibition  as  compared  to  past  ones.  Of 
course  the  doing  away  with  the  classes  has 
proved  satisfactory  ;  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
more  good  things  which  under  the  old  regime 
would  have  been  crowded  out  last  season,  we 
found  it  very  hard  indeed  to  make  up  a  satis¬ 
factory  page  of  work  done  under  set  conditions 
for  certain  classes,  while  in  other  divisions  we 
had  to  throw  out  numbers  of  pictures  because 
the  space  we  had  decided  to  allot  to  that  style 
or  type  was  already  full. 

The  average  of  the  work  of  our  readers  for 
the  past  season  is  high.  We  have  noted 
a  steady  improvement  in  technique  ever  since 
the  first  Junior  Salon  was  published.  In  that 
show  the  pictures  which  were  reproduced  were 
very  good  indeed,  but  there  was  little  real 
doubt  or  difficulty  in  deciding  who  should,  or 
who  should  not  find  a  place.  In  the  next  year 
the  task  became  more  difficult,  because  the 
improvement  in  technical  matters  was  plainly 
apparent  all  round,  while  in  '97  and  ’98,  the 
trouble  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  became 
still  more  pronounced,  and  the  matter  culmin¬ 
ates  in  the  present  exhibition,  for  now  it  is 
quite  possible  for  us  to  count  up  the  techni¬ 
cally  bad  prints,  whereas  hitherto  it  would 
have  been  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  select 


123.  Snails. 


121.  Spring  Chicken. 
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the  good  ones.  As  regards  originality,  the 
present  year  has  produced  nothing  really 
novel.  There  are  some  most  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  undoubtedly,  but  an  entirely  original 
and  new  note  has  not  apparently  been  struck 
by  any  one.  One  result  of  the  demolition  of 
classes  seems  to  be  that  fewer  figure  studies 
have  come  to  hand.  We  had  to  complain 
about  this  paucity  of  the  genre  in  ’98,  and 
even  when  our  strong  remarks  have  had  twelve 
months  to  be  digested  in,  they  have  not  borne 
any  particularly  promising  fruit. 


Of  the  landscape  work  we  can  say  that  the 
tendency  to  improvement  on  the  art  side  is 
most  marked,  apparently  a  large  number  of 
our  readers  are  beginning  to  think  something 
about  composition,  and  to  cast  aside  the  idea 
that  a  well-exposed  and  well-developed  negative 
necessarily  means  a  good  picture.  To  try  and 
individually  criticise  the  work  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question,  many  of  the  pictures  are 
familiar  friends,  having  been  dealt  with  or 
“suggested”  in  the  Critical  Column,  while 
others  show  the  producers  to  be  on  the  right 
track,  and  needing  only  practical  experience. 
We  regret,  however,  that  in  many  cases  we 
are  not  able  to  give  some  of  the  “rejecteds" 
advice  ;  so  many  of  these  prints  are  so  near 
success,  and  if  we  could  only  spare  a  couple  of 
lines  for  each  artist,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we 
could  put  them  on  the  right  road  to  producing 
capital  photographs.  We  do  not  as  a  rule 
approve  of  statistics,  but  we  cannot  but  think 
that  in  this  case  a  few  may  be  interesting, 


hence  the  appended  list : — 

Number  on  matt  surface .  1054 

,,  glossy  paper  .  456 


Number  of  landscapes .  850 

,,  figure  studies .  211 

,,  miscellaneous  .  180 

,,  architecture  .  141 

,,  seascapes  .  128 


Total  number  of  prints  submitted  1510 


EXHIBITORS  AND  THEIR  PICTURES. 

Certificates  have  been  awarded  (o  those  pictures 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  the  25  post  cards  con¬ 
taining  the  reprodudtions  of  the  exhibit  have  been 
sent  to  the  successful  exhibitiors. 

Those  marked  I  are  “on  the  line.” 

The  cover  design  by  Matthew  Surface  ;  the 
tail-piece  by  Miss  Evelyn  Grimston,  Hillside, 
Marlingham,  Surrey. 

1.  “Dressed  for  a  Fancy  Ball.”  Alexander 

Blair,  ii,  Bruce  Street,  Dunfermline. 
N.B. 

2.  “  Hundred  feet  above  the  Earth.”  Geo. 

A.  Dorman,  32,  Billing  Road,  North¬ 
ampton. 

+3.  “  A  Quiet  Repose.”  E.  Chas.  Hayward, 

6,  Burgate  Lane,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

4.  “Gladiolus,  The  Bride.”  Rev.  W.  B. 

Lindesay,  82,  Alleyn  Park,  West 
Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 

5.  “A  Flock  of  Nile  Boats.”  Mrs.  Moss 

King,  Ashcott  Hill,  Bridgwater. 

6.  “  Brixham  Inner  Harbour.”  j  Browning, 

3,  Surrey  Street,  Lowestoft. 
fy.  “  Harvest  Time.”  Fred  Whitaker,  57, 
Netherfield  Road,  Nelson. 

8.  “Apple  Blossom.”  Rev.  R.  A.  Morris, 

“  Northcote,"  Bideford. 

9.  “A  Lonely  Shore.”  S.  R.  Midgley,  3, 

Derby  Lane,  Stoneycroft,  Liverpool. 

10.  “  Shades  of  Evening.”  Herbert  Hartley, 

9,  West  Street,  Nelson. 

11.  “  Honest  Toil.”  T.  Newsham,  1 19,  Moor 

Lane,  Preston. 

12.  “The  Fishing  Fleet.”  Chas.  J.  Hankin- 

son,  “  Berjen,”  Bournemouth,  W. 

13.  “Eaton  Hall.”  G.  F.  Webster,  51,  Merton 

Road,  Bootle. 

14.  “A  Love  Story.”  John  Reid,  East  End, 

West  Calder,  N.B. 

15.  “View  from  Pastures."  Thos.  Hy. 

Chicken,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 
*16.  “  The  New  Picture-book.”  Hugh 

Wilson,  Jun  ,  5,  Howard  Street, 

Kilmarnock,  N.B. 

J17.  “A  Portrait.”  Miss  Marian  Silverston,  33, 
Portland  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

18.  “Sunshine  after  Storm.”  R.  Valentine 

Harvey,  Stradbroke  House,  Prestatyn, 
North  Wales. 

19.  “Twilight.”  Miss  Edith 

L.  Willis,  Southwell 
Lodge,  Ipswich  Rd., 

Norwich. 

20  “  Nature’s  Mirror."  H. 

E.  Riley,  30,  Broad 
Street,  Halifax. 

21.  “  In  East  Anglia.”  Reg. 

P.Tansley,  20,  Beach 
Road,  Lowestoft. 


129.  A  Fin  de  Siecle  Spedtre. 


122.  An  Indian  God. 
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f 22.  “Blackberries  and  Cream.”  John  H. 
Blackwood,  Trenton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

23.  “The  Drawing  Lesson:  Grandfather's 

Criticism.”  Arthur  Smith,  171, 
Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson,  Lancs. 

24.  “  Nile  Boats.”  Miss  Florence  E.  Board- 

man,  Town  Close  House,  Ips¬ 
wich  Road,  Norwich. 

25.  “  Hesitation.”  Edward  Strong, 

Windhiil  Vicarage,  Shipley, 
Yorks. 

26.  “A  Moorland  Tarn.”  Mrs.  S.  R. 

Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoney- 
croft,  Liverpool. 

27.  “  Urquhart  Castle  Ruins.”  J. 

Chadwick  Taylor,  West  View, 
Duppas  Hill,  Croydon. 

28.  “Target  Practice,  Bengal  Police.” 

H.  M.  Parish,  Soory,  Beer- 
bhoom,  India. 

29.  “  After  the  Storm.”  Frank  Forster, 

29,  Lowther  Street,  White¬ 
haven. 

30.  “Fishing  Boats,  Newlyn."  S.  C. 

Fox,  72,  Colun  Road,  Cardiff. 

31.  “By  the  Brook.”  W.  J.  Payne, 

King  Street,  Derby. 

*32.  “South  Aisle,  Winchester  Cath¬ 
edral.”  Wm.  H.  Pegg,  61, 
Dairyhouse  Road,  Derby. 

33.  “Holiday  Photographer.”  H.  C. 

Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street, 
Totterdown,  Bristol. 

34.  “A  Windy  Day.”  Lady  Miller,  1, 

Park  Lane,  London,  W. 

+35 .  “  The  Broken  Strap.”  John 
Ritchie,  Jun.,  69,  Duff  Street, 
Macduff,  N.B. 

36.  “  Peace  and  Quiet."  H.  J.  Horton, 

17,  Lord  Street,  Colne,  Lancs. 


37.  “Our  Pets.”  Wm.  Forweil,  Stirling 
Street,  Dundee. 

*38.  “The  Evening  of  Her  Days.”  F.  C.  Snell, 
7,  Guildhall  Street,  Canterbury. 

39.  “  A  Tower  by  the  Sea.”  A.  Ashe  Roberts, 

13,  Marius  Rd.,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

40.  “  The  Grandmother.”  L.  G.  Sunderland, 

Egginton  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard. 

f4i.  “  Calm  after  Storm."  Thos.  Gadsby,  49, 
Adelaide  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

42.  “The  Plumbery.”  Alfred  Geo.  L. 

Philpot,  70-71,  Burgate  Street, 
Canterbury. 

43.  “A  Coming  Storm.”  Miss  M.  Brown, 

Manor  Hill,  Selkirk. 

J44.  “Richmond.”  C.  H.  Allen,  Harper 
Street  School,  New'  Kent  Road, 
London,  S.E. 

f45-  “Luce."  Herbert  Mills,  135,  Cope  Bank, 
Smithills,  Bolton. 

46.  “  Church  Work.”  Rev.  F  Simmons,  St. 

Thomas,  Exeter. 

47.  “Down  by  the  Mill.”  H.  Veevers,  83, 

Scotland  Road,  Nelson,  Lancs. 

48.  “Evening  on  Derwentwater.”  A.  Nor¬ 

man,  6,  Haven  Bank,  Boston. 

49.  “A  Westerly  Gale  in  the  Solway.”  Wm. 

Robertson,  22,  Mason  Street,  Work¬ 
ington. 

50.  “February  Morning.”  John  H.  Black¬ 

wood,  Trenton,  U.S.A. 

f5 1 .  “On  the  Meuse.”  J.  W.  Glendinning, 
Ash  Villa,  Huddersfield. 

*52.  “  Chancel,  Muckross  Abbey.”  Alfred  A. 

Ironside,  Llanwern,  Ildersly  Grove, 
West  Dulwich. 


128.  Contemplation. 


126.  Daisies. 


53-  "Flora.”  Herbert  Mills,  135,  Cope  Bank, 
Smithills,  Bolton. 

54.  "A  Portrait.”  John  H.  Frampton,  66, 

Forsyth  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

55.  "1st  Battalion  Gordon  Highlanders.” 

Miss  Hannah  G.  Macainsh,  Knock- 
earn,  Crieff,  N.B. 

56.  "When  Life  is  Young.’  W.  J.  Bridg¬ 

man,  Trewonard,  Treneglos,  Eglos- 
kerry  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

+57.  “A  Mighty  Cruiser”  (H.M.S.  Terrible). 

Lieut.  C.  McCulloch,  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
Alexandra,  Portland. 

58.  "A  Lily  of  the  Nile.”  Miss  Jessie 

Picken,  Muirhead  Villa,  Baillieston, 
Glasgow. 

59.  "Wayside  Industry."  Miss  Mildred  B. 

Ingle,  Glen  Lyn,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

60.  "Blackberries.”  T.  Stratton,  Pirbright 

Camp,  Woking,  Surrey. 

61.  "The  Young  Builder.”  Miss  Alice  M. 

Christian,  Thwaitehead,  Hampstead 
Heath,  N.W. 

*62.  "The  fresh  earth  in  new  leaves  drest.” 

Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley, 
Kent. 


63.  "An  Approaching  Storm.”  A.  W. 

Cooper,  3,  Stanley  Terrace,  Preston. 

64.  "A  Yorkshire  Village.”  Miss  B.  R. 

Homan,  Friern  Watch,  North  Finch¬ 
ley,  London, N. 

J65.  "Ivy.”  A.  E.  Rayment,  26,  Minerva 
Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

66.  "  In  Dull  December.”  Frank  S.  Jardine, 

39,  Ainsworth  Street,  Blackburn. 

67.  "Hornbeams  at  Malvern  Wells.”  T.  S. 

Muspratt  Hall.  "  Pembridge,”  Great 
Malvern. 

*68.  "The  Pouter.”  William  Shepherd,  67, 
Duff  Street,  Macduff,  N.B. 

69.  "Geese.”  Edmund  C.  Matson,  Y.M.C.  A., 

■  Capetown,  S.A. 

*70.  "Entrance,  Toronto  City  Buildings.” 

Jas.  J.  Mason,  51,  Milton  Street, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

J71.  "A  Calm.”  Alfred  Wilks,  Burbage, 
Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

72.  "First  at  the  Tryst.”  Miss  M.  D.  Lilly- 

man,  8,  Bickerton  Road,  Birkdale, 
Southport. 

73.  "Polly.”  H.  Haughton  Ward,  9,  Priory 

Grove,  Everton,  Liverpool. 


74.  "Moonlight  on  the  Menai  Straits.”  John 

W.  Ward,  161,  Kennington  Park 
Road,  London. 

75.  "Dura  Den.”  G.  Normand,  Cupar,  Fife. 

76.  “  A  Flower  Study."  Charles  Gresty,  28, 

Emscote  Road,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

77.  “  Brewer's  Horses.”  H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Rich¬ 

mond  Street,  Totterdown,  Bristol. 

+78.  "Big  Gun  Practice.”  T.  G.  Davidson, 
1,  Dunrobin  Place,  Edinburgh. 

79.  "Sit  up.”  Ben  Jackson,  Town  Hall, 

-  Elland. 

80.  "  On  the  Anglesea  Coast.”  Thos.  Gadsby, 

49,  Adelaide  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

81  "  The  Choir,  Chester  Cathedral.”  Ernest 

P  Heron,  2,  Tilney  Street,  Aintree. 
*82.  "The  Interval.”  A.  W.  Cooper,  3, 
Stanley  Terrace,  Preston. 

-J83.  "Single  Paeonies.”  Miss  K.  D.  Pilking- 
ton,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. 

J84.  "The  Spinning  Wheel.”  Chas.  J. 

Hankinson,  "Berjen,”  Bournemouth, 
W. 

*85.  "Learning  to  Cannon.”  T.  Stratton, 
Church  of  England  Soldiers’  Institute, 
Pirbright  Camp,  Woking,  Surrey. 


86.  "The  Postillion”  Ralph  Walker,  1, 

Alexandra  Drive,  Aintree,  Liverpool, 

87.  "The  Morning  Tub."  Miss  C.  Barnes, 

Hasland  Rectory,  Chesterfield. 

88.  "Mac.”  Miss  M'Lauchlan,  9,  Melville 

Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

89.  "Feeding  the  Chickens.”  H.  Ellis, 

Havers  Park,  Bps.  Stortford. 
fgo  "Fishing.”  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed, 
Bromley,  Kent. 

91.  "A  Gold  Digger.”  Fred.  T.  Coupland, 
Guiseley. 

J92.  "  Under  the  Beeches."  Miss  Gurney 
Hoare,  Aylsham  Vicarage,  Norfolk. 
*93.  "  Sunset  Gleams  in  the  Wood.”  Rupert 
W.  Chapman,  7,  William  Street, 
Darlington. 

94.  "A  Kent  Hop  Garden.”  Mrs.  L.  Chees- 

man,  8,  Queen  Street,  Salisbury. 

95.  "Evening’s  Solitude.”  Albert  E.  Berg, 

"Homeside,”  Old  Tiverton  Road, 
Exeter. 

96.  "An  Old  Pillared  House."  H.  E.  Riley, 

30,  Broad  Street,  Halifax. 

97.  "Near  to  Nature’s  Heart.”  Arthur 

Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road, 
Nelson,  Lancs. 


125.  One  Design  Class,  off  Craigmore. 
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Jg8.  “Simple  Simon."  L.  G.  Sunderland, 
Egginton  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard. 

99.  “  An  Open-Air  Meeting.”  W.  J.  Bow¬ 

man,  116,  Alma  Street,  West  Hartle¬ 
pool. 

100.  “The  Path  through  the  Wood."  John 

J.  Caldwell,  4,  Buckingham  Road, 
Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. 

101.  “Loch  Eck.”  John  A.  Stewart,  Glen 

Oirig,  Hunter’s  Quay,  N.B. 

102.  “Eventide."  H.  Stockwell,  76,  Strat¬ 

ford  Street,  Leeds. 

103.  “Euxton  Hall."  T.  Berry,  81,  Water 

Street,  Chorley. 

104.  “  Brain  Coral."  Charles  Mosley,  Wood- 

side  Road,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield. 

105.  “  Chilham  Square.”  Sidney  W.  Harvey, 

Watling  House,  Canterbury. 

106.  “Overstrand,  Norfolk.”  H.  W.  Cook, 

6,  Herrick  Road,  Loughborough. 

*107.  “  The  Daily  Round.”  Walter  T.  Hunt, 
12,  Victoria  Road,  Cotham,  Bristol. 
J108.  “Interest.”  Miss  Isabella  Wilkinson, 
Belvedere,  Whitley,  R  S.O.,  North¬ 
umberland. 

109.  “  By  the  Lake  Side.”  Harry  Riley,  68, 

Seymour  Road,  Astley  Bridge,  Bolton. 
Juo.  “ Night  on  Sherbrooke  Street.”  Jas.  J. 

Mason,  51,  Milton  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

in.  “Drinking  Well,  Shere.”  A.  E.  Ray- 
ment,  26,  Minerva  Road,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

112.  “Supper  Time."  A.  Maclean  Scott, 

127,  Minard  Road,  Crossmyloof, 
Glasgow. 

113.  “  Belfry  of  Bruges."  J.  Ernest  Riordan, 

31  Alma  Road,  Sheerness. 

114.  “Evening.”  G.  F.  Webster,  51,  Merton 

Road,  Bootle. 

115.  “A  Dancing  Bear."  E.  M.  Beard, 

10,  Elms  Road,  Clapham  Common, 
London,  S.W. 

fn6.  “Despair.”  Miss  Florence  Cooke, 
National  Provincial  Bank,  Barnard 
Castle. 

117.  “Bemerton  Meadows,  near  Salisbury.” 

E.  H.  R.  Hillsworth,  4,  Bradley 
Cottages,  Cowley  Road,  Wanstead, 
N.E. 

Jn8.-  “  Sunset  at  Morecambe.”  Frank  Gibson, 
Thornhill  Villas,  Thornbury,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

119.  “  Chain  of  the  Meije."  Harold  Connah, 

20,  Rue  Riches,  Paris. 

f  120.  “A  Bit  of  the  Albert  Memorial.”  Fred. 

Henson,  19,  Church  Street,  White¬ 
haven,  Cumberland. 

J121 .  “Spring  Chicken.”  Miss  M.  Turnbull, 
Rockbeare,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

122.  “An  Indian  God."  Miss  A.  M.  G. 

Weiss,  Westbourne  Road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

123.  “Snails.”  Charles  Mosley,  Lockwood, 

near  Huddersfield. 

124.  “Follow  my  Leader.”  Mrs.  Bell,  12, 

King  Street,  Kirkwall. 

125.  “One  Design  Class,  off  Craigmore." 

Wm.  Hutchinson,  Aldersyde,  Paisley. 
J126.  “Daisies.”  H.  A.  Jackson,  Cheadle, 
Staffs. 


127  “On  the  Beach."  Miss  Sherringham, 
11,  Shooters  Hill  Road,  Blackheath. 

128.  “Contemplation.”  Sydney  Crookes,  16, 

Crossgate,  Cupar,  Fife. 

129.  “Fin  de  siecle  Spectre.”  Miss  Agnes 

B.  Warburg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace, 
London,  W. 

130.  “Giving  Gyp  a  Ride."  E.  H.  R.  Hills¬ 

worth,  4,  Bradley  Cottages,  Cowley 
Road,  Wanstead,  N.E. 

131.  “An  Exile  from  Home.”  Chas.  Sib. 

Branwell,  Bath  Villa,  Norfolk  Park, 
Maidenhead. 

The  following  receive  honourable  mention : — 
Oatlands,  Guffins,  R.  T.  P.,  Stanley,  Dadda, 
Jek,  Katchen,  L.  J.  Sunderland,  Salex, 
Macarine,  Castor  Cliffe,  Sawny  Bean,  Scally¬ 
wag,  Eclipse,  Yellow  Eggs,  W.  H.  Farnley, 
Orthoscope,  Newlands,  Flitter  Mouse, 
Ystwyth,  Leofwin,  T.  Berry,  Alnwick,  Meigo, 
St.  Julien,  J.  O.  W.,  Dan,  H.  Hartley,  Tabby 
Cat,  Msikinya,  Brownie,  Northwood, 
Astyanax,  Winnabago,  Sheppey,  Nomoh, 
Rikishaw,  P.  P.  C.,  Sweet  Pea,  Are  Kay, 
Alurendus  IV,  Pianist,  Snap  Shot, 
Noskaj,  Tommy  the  Tourist,  Aremac, 
’Neath  the  Western  Sky,  Charles  Hill,  Grit, 
Tiny  Brown,  Nemo,  Balfe,  C.  Houghton, 
Aquarius,  Daffodil,  W.  J.  Simmons,  J.  R., 
Fiftee,  E.  L.,  R.  Jones,  Donegal,  H.  A., 
Soames,  Chartres,  Huckleberry,  Remex, 
Aybee,  C.  P.  Adcock,  Lalla  Rookh,  Quinol, 
Conquesco,  D.  Wright,  Monto  Christo,  W. 
H.  Baines,  A.  J.  Martyn,  Paper,  Runnymede, 
Chinchilla,  Ruth,  Val,  Putty,  Rego, 
Maridunum,  Farm,  Garden,  H.  B.  B.,  Utile 
Daler,  J.  Wilkinson.  Pianist,  Red  Light,  High 
Trapeze,  Newington,  H.  Flisher,  River  Dee, 
Bing  Haw,  Cathedra,  R.  K.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
N.  King,  Sunflower,  Hawarden,  Downe,  TJ 
Berry,  A.  C.  Partridge,  Kid,  W.  A.  Clark, 
W.  H.  Simmons,  Jeannette  Popoff,  M.  D.  L., 
Hindoo,  Beech  Hirst,  Martign  Medicus, 
Cracker  Jack,  Anser,  Ben  Lui,  Pedestrian, 
Wandering  Willie,  Rona,  C.  E.  S.  Agricola, 
Java  Sparrow,  Stranton 
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@ur  1|>  rises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

The  prize  list  of  The  Junior  Photographer  has 
always,  we  flatter  ourselves,  contained  notices 
of  competitions  which  could  not  but  prove 
helpful  to  our  readers.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  contests  unique,  and  by  selecting 
out-of-the-way  subjects  which  required  a 
special  effort,  we  have  provided  a  definite  aim 
tor  a  number  of  persons  who  otherwise  would 
have  gone  about  in  a  dilettante  manner 
snapshotting  anything  they  came  across. 
With  this  same  object  in  view,  of  providing 
instruction  at  the  same  time  as  amusement,  we 
have  arranged  the  present  list.  Although  the 
competitions  are  not  really  difficult,  and  are 
suited  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  they  will  in  many  cases  require  the 
work  to  be  done  absolutely  for  them,  and  this, 
for  the  reason  stated  above,  must  ultimately 
prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  really 
seeking  to  improve  their  photographic  status 
both  pictorially  and  technically. 


We  want  you  to  choose  the  ugliest,  dingiest 
spot  you  can  find  in  your  own  town,  or  in 
some  town  near  you,  for  one  photograph,  and 
the  most  charming  spot  you  know  in  the 
country  near  at  hand,  the  place  where  you 
like  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  get  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  after  a  week’s  hard  work 
at  the  desk.  Do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  your 
favourite  haunt  in  one  print,  but  take  some 
portion  of  it,  some  tree,  or  rock,  or  cottage, 
and  make  the  best  you  can  of  that.  Panoramic 
views  are  rarely  successful  as  little  bits. 
The  competition  closes  August  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  June  number. 

Yawning  Competition. — We  offer  three 
prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  three  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of  yawning. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  not 
a  contest  instituted  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  artistic  photographs,  for  we 
know  at  the  very  beginning  that  it  will  not. 
But  we  are  quite  sure  that  those  who  take  the 
photographs  and  those  who  see,  them  afterwards 
will  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  looking  at  a  yawning  picture  creates  a 


A  Photograph  of  Rocks. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  which 
has  a  rock  or  a  number  of  rocks  for  its  motif. 
These  "altars  of  unsculptured  stone”  are 
considerably  neglected  by  the  photographer, 
who  seems  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  to 
less  rugged  phases  of  nature,  and  some  of 
them,  when  of  good  shape  and  impressively 
lighted,  can  be  made  to  give  most  striking 
compositions  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for 
their  very  boldness  and  breadth  prevents  any 
“  finnikiness  ”  being  present  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  competition  is  practically  for 
our  country  readers — those  in  towns  have  had 
their  chance  in  the  Busy  Street  contest.  A 
number  of  citizens,  however,  will,  by  the 
closing  date,  have  had  their  holidays,  and  will, 
therefore,  perhaps  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  compete.  Competition  closes  August  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Contrast  Prize. — We  offer  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  for  the  best  two  photographs  illustrating 
the  contrast  between  the  town  and  country. 


124.  Follow  my  Leader. 


desire  to  yawn  on  the  part  of  the  spectator, 
and  we  want  to  see  if  this  is  really  so,  hence  the 
contest.  We  can  give  no  instructions  with 
regard  to  how  the  photographs  shall  be  taken, 
we  can  only  point  out  that  the  competition 
will  be  judged  on  the  merits  of  the  individual 
entries  from  their  yawn-producing  point  of 
view,  and  those  which  create  the  most  decided 
impression  on  the  oscitatory  nerves  of  our 
staff  will  receive  the  award.  The  competition 
closes  September  25th.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  number. 

General  Competition  — Closes  September 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

Manservant  or  Maidservant  at  Work. 

— We  offer  four  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  four 
best  photographs  of  menservants  or  maid¬ 
servants  at  work.  This  is  a  comparatively 
easy  competition  because  models  will  be 
readily  forthcoming  and  the  subject  does  not 
put  any  particular  limitations  on  the  competitor. 
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The  maidservant  may  be  photographed  either 
in  the  kitchen  peeling  potatoes  or  engaged 
upon  any  other  household  task,  or  outside  "  a- 
hanging  out  the  clothes”  like  her  celebrated 
prototype ;  while  the  manservant  may  be 
milking,  or  cutting  the  lawn,  or  employed  on 
any  of  the  tasks  which  usually  fall  to  his  lot. 
We  will  not  throw  out  any  further  suggestions, 
for  we  think  they  will  come  so  readily  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  waste  our  space.  The 
competition  closes  October  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  number. 

Another  Photographer  at  Work. — A 

prize  of  15s.  in  books  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  another 
photographer  at  work.  As  photographers 
hunt  in  couples,  as  a  rule,  this  competition 
should  be  a  comparatively  easy  one.  We  had 
a  contest  on  similar  lines  some  little  time  ago, 
but  it  did  not  produce  anything  particularly 
striking.  Possibly,  however,  now  that  our 
readers  have  learnt  the  kind  of  thing  we 
require,  the  coming  contest  will  be  more 
favourably  received.  The  best  thing  for 
intending  competitors  to  do  will  be  to  look  up 
this  old  competition  and  learn  from  the 
number  which  contains  the  prize  awards  the 
sort  of  thing  likely  to  be  again  successful 
and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  merely 
waste  paper.  The  subject  seems  capable  of 
treatment  in  no  end  of  different  ways.  A 
photographer  looks  very  funny  under  a  focus¬ 
sing  cloth,  he  has  likewise  a  ridiculous 
appearance  when  he  is  bargaining  with  the 
would-be  models,  who  will  insist  on  being 
included  in  the  view  when  he  does  not  want 
them.  We.  feel  assured  that  if  our  readers  will 
only  try,  this  photograph  of  a  man  and  a 
brother  competition  will  be  a  great  success, 
especially  as  the  way  has  been  trodden  before, 
and  consequently  the  ground  is  not  altogether 
new.  The  competition  closes  October  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

Afternoon  Tea. — A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
afternoon  tea.  We  have  had  submitted  to  us 
at  various  times  numbers  of  pictures  portraying 
afternoon  tea  parties,  and  these  have  suggested 
to  us  this  competition.  It  is  possible  to  take 
afternoon  tea  under  so  many  pictorial  con¬ 
ditions,  out  in  the  garden,  for  instance,  on  one 
of  those  glorious  summer  days,  when  tea  is  so 
refreshing  after  one  has  been  trailing  round  in 
the  blazing  sun  since  lunch.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  contest  should  be  productive  of  a 
large  number  of  pictures,  and  because,  unfor¬ 
tunately  (according  to  doctors),  this  institution 
has  now  become  so  general  that  models  and 
opportunities  will  be  most  plentiful.  The 
competition  closes  November  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  September  number. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Musician  with 
his  Favourite  Instrument. — Four  prizes 
of  5s.  each  are  offered  for  the  four  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  musician  with  his  instrument. 
Any  kind  of  musician  and  any  kind  of  instru¬ 
ment  is  eligible,  from  the  bassoon  player  in  the 
theatre  orchestra  down  to  the  farmer's  boy 
with  his  tin  whistle.  The  surroundings  may 
be  whatever  the  artist  chooses,  either  a  plain 


background  in  the  case  say 
of  a  theatre  gentleman,  or 
a  country  stile  when  the 
ploughboy  is  in  question. 

Then  the  instrumentalist 
need  not  necessarily  be 
actually  playing  on  his  instrument,  such 
incidents  as  broken  strings,  etc.,  suggesting 
no  end  of  pictorial  possibilities  in  the  matter 
of  posing.  The  competition  closes  November 
25th.  The  coupon  will  appear  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number. 

A  Portrait  of  Yourself  taken  by 
Yourself. — Two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  will 
be  offered  for  the  two  best  photographs  of 
amateur  photographers  taken  by  themselves. 
This  is  essentially  a  competition  for  the 
ingenious,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  success  on  this  account.  We 
like  to  set  people  doing  things  which  are 
out  of  the  common  and  perhaps  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  we  notice  that  when  we  have 
had  a  really  difficult  competition  we  have  had 
a  good  many  entries,  which  seems  to  point  out 
that  there  are  amongst  our  readers  a  great 
number  who,  when  they  do  get  a  stiff  task  set, 
determine  to  tackle  it,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
formidability.  But  there  is  really  nothing  so  far 
very  formidable  in  taking  one’s  own  photograph , 
quite  a  dozen  ways  suggest  themselves  to  us. 
A  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter,  for  instance, 
or  a  skilful  adjustment  of  ordinary  common 
sewing  cotton,  the  focussing  having  been  done 
first  on  a  chair,  or  some  other  object,  and  a 
looking  glass  being  arranged  alongside  the 
machine  so  that  one  can  see  how  one  looks  at 
the  crucial  moment  and  if  the  "expression” 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  playing  on  the 
features.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  photographs  sent  we  shall  have  to  rely  on 
the  word  of  our  competitors,  but  we  think  we 
can  trust  them.  Particulars  as  to  how  taken 
must  be  given  with  each  photograph,  written 
in  pencil  on  the  coupon.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  October  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
October  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  fuli  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
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in  the  Critical  Column  or  in  the  illustrated  articles.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  EMtoi’s  Center. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejedted  manuscripts 
are  returned  it  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

This  is  essentially  a  holiday  number  of  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  with  contents  for  the  most 
part  of  a  lighter  character  than  usual.  We 
do  not  think  any  excuse  is  necessary  for  this 
annual  modification  of  our  program,  and  we 
make  none,  but  merely  introduce  these  obser¬ 
vations  for  the  information  of  those,  who, 
attracted  by  the  red  cover  of  The  Junior  Salon, 
and  its  pictorial  contents,  purchase  a  copy  and 
become  readers  for  the  first  time.  Our 
ordinary  numbers  contain  practical  articles  on 
all  kinds  of  subj  ects,  laboratory  notes,  criticisms 
on  photographs  sent  in  and  notes  on  matters 
of  interest  to  photographers  who  are  com¬ 
parative  novices,  whether  young  or  old. 

*  * 

Almost  every  topic  seems  out  of  place  j  ust  now, 
save  the  all-absorbing  question  of  holiday  tours 
or  summer  homes  in  the  country,  of  conventions 
or  excursions  with  the  camera.  We  photo¬ 
graphers  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  continued 
fine  and  calm  weather,  though  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  there  has 
been  rather  too  much  sunshine  and  too  many 
glaring,  cloudless  days.  Plenty  of  restrainer 
in  the  developer  should  be  the  motto,  nor 
would  it  be  found  bad  policy  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  using  extra  rapid  plates,  to  come 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary,  for  a  while  at 
any  rate. 

Our  Photographic  Puzzles.  What  town  does  this 
represent  ? 


The  new  batch  of  competitions  detailed  for 
the  first  time  this  month  will  be  found  to 
contain  several  unusual  but  appetizing  items, 
and  we  anticipate  exceptional  activity  on  the 
part  of  competitors  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  list  has  been  published  well  in  advance 
of  the  dates  specified  in  order  that  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  allowed  for  taking  the  special 
subjects  required.  The  Yawning  contest  is 
certain  to  be  productive  of  a  lot  of  amusement. 
So  is  the  snapping  at  other  photographers.  It 
will  be  observed  that  at  present  we  are  putting 
the  emphasis  upon  figure  subjects  ;  after  these 
are  over  we  shall  turn  in  the  direction  of 
landscape  again.  And  so  by  constantly 
varying  the  course  we  hope  to  keep  everyone 
actively  interested. 

*  * 

We  have  had  a  number  of  tangible  replies 
to  the  query  we  put  a  short  while  ago  as  to 
whether  the  advice  we  have  given  in  the 
Critical  Column  has  borne  fruit,  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  we  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  which  could  be  carried  out  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble,  and  which  when  effected 
would  turn  a  “photograph”  into  a  “picture.” 
Through  the  courtesy  of  several  readers  we 
have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  originals 
alongside  the  amended  versions,  and  thus 
point  morals  in  a  most  cogent  fashion.  We 
should  like  some  more  of  these  “raw”  and 
“finished”  attempts,  and  any  contributor  who 
has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  what  we  have 
suggested  will  confer  a  great  favour  by 
submitting  both  prints  to  us,  and  if  the 
improvement  is  radical  we  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  reproduce  the  photographs. 

A  large  number  of  the  envelopes  which 
contained  entries  for  the  Salon  have  had 
enclosed  in  them  strips  of  paper  whereon  have 
been  inscribed  numerous  little  messages 
expressive  of  appreciation  and  goodwill.  To 
all  these  correspondents,  Greeting  !  We 
cannot  reply,  of  course,  individually,  but  we 


trust  that  they  will  understand  that  it  is  not 
through  any  lack  of  courtesy  that  we  cannot 
write  to  each  saying  how  much  we  are  obliged 
for  the  good  wishes,  and  how  we  reciprocate 
the  same. 

An  enthusiastic  Reader  of  the/.  P.  By  F.  G. 
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answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  pot  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
ost,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
ut  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine.— One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

C.F.M.  A.  wishes  to  know  if  snap-shots  can  be  taken 
of  objedts  partly  closed  in,  like  animals  at  the  Zoo  for 
instance,  and  can  they  also  be  taken  from  carriages 
going  very  fast  ?  This  all  depends  upon  the  taker.  An 
expert  would  succeed  where  a  novice,  of  course,  would 
not.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good  snap-shots  where  the 
objects  are  closed  in,  unless  the  photographer  can  use  a 
very  open  stop,  which  necessarily  means  an  excellent 
lens.  The  same  instrument  would  make  it  possible  to 
take  photographs  from  carriages,  but  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  C.  F.  M.A.’s  present 
shutter  does  not  v/ork  fast  enough,  judging  by  her 
pidtures. 

Pkil  Cahir. — A  block  would  cost  you  about  12s.  6d. 

L.  Cheesman. — We  had  noticed  that  you  were  not 
submitting  as  frequently  as  you  used  to  do.  We  trust, 
however,  that  in  the  future  you  will,  as  you  say,  be  a 
regular  contributor  once  more.  We  are  glad  *0  learn 
that  The  Junior  still  meets  with  your  approval. 

Are  Kay  — Your  pictures  were  certainly  on  the  right 
lines,  and  they  were  very  near  being  accepted.  We  like 
the  bigger  one  the  best,  but  as  it  was  unfortunately  a 
whole-plate,  we  were  forced  to  throw  it  out,  the  size 
being  two  large  for  our  purpose.  Try  again  for  some  of 
the  competitions  and  the  Critical  Column. 

H.B.  B. — We  are  sorry,  but  somehow  the  two  you 
submitted  did  not  strike  us.  Better  luck  next  time. 

48,  Calvert  Road. — We  are  sorry  you  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  like  the  gentleman  above  you  submitted 
work  which  we  did  not  consider  up  to  your  usual  aver¬ 
age.  You  must  both  console  yourselves-  with  the 
thought  that  even  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  could  not 
always  produce  masterpieces. 

.  C.R.R.-We  regret  you  are  amongst  the  rejected,  and 
trust  you  will  have  better  luck  next  time. 

Mo  Grimwood. — -Your  work  was  good,  but  there  were 
so  many  excellent  things  submitted,  you  see,  that  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  have  been  left  out.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reason  why  you  should  not  be  successful  later, 
judging  by  your  present  efforts,  and  the  short  time 
you  have  been  a  photographer. 

R.  N.  Harvey. — No,  they  would  not  do.  They  were 
fairly  near,  but  we  could  not  hang  them.  We  know 
that  it  is  a  dismal  business,  this  gradual  climbing  up 
the  photographic  ladder  to  technical  and  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence,  but  do  not  despair  'because  one  of  the  rungs 
has  given  way. 

j.  Joint. — Glad  you  don’t  mind  being  scarified. 
Some  people  have  to  be  martyrs  for  the  sake  of  the 
community  at  times  you  know. 

Caustic. — We  are  afraid  that  yours  is  not  the  only 
case.  Very  often  the  advice  we  give  cannot  be  followed 
out,  simply  because  the  situation  will  not  admit  of  it. 
Alas,  formal  white  palings  are  becoming  popular 
amongst  agriculturalists,  which  from  our  point  of  view 
is  very  sad  indeed. 

F.  Nunn. — The  picture  was  not  technically  good 
enough,  although  it  had  some  claim  to  artistic  merit. 
You  seem  to  have  moved  the  camera  during  exposure. 
We  have  handed  your  complaint  re  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  The  Junior  to  our  publishing 
department. 

W.  F.  Simmons. — Your  photographs  are  technically 
far  better  than  most  we  receive  from  India.  You  are 
evidently  on  the  right  track,  and  we  only  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  place  them  in  the  show.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  turn  out  some  very  interesting  photographs 
indeed,  and  we  trust  you  will  submit  them  to  us  for  the 
Critical  Column  or  for  competitions. 

Coral. — The  lens  mentioned  can  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Hindoo  has  got  an  idea  that  the  same  competitors 
carry  off  prizes  time  after  time,  and  wants  to  know 
when  the  depredations  of  these  gentlemen  are  to  be 
checked.  Looking  back  over  the  last  twelve  months  or 
more  we  find  that  the  same  person  has  rarely  carried  off 
two  prizes.  ^  We  cannot  understand,  therefore,  what 
Hindoo  is  bothering  about.  He  also  raises  other 


difficulties  which,  however,  we  consider  more  imaginary 
than  real.  We -do  all  we  can  for  foreign  readers.  We 
are  sorry  we  cannot  see,  among  the  statements  he 
makes,  any  real  grievances. 

Harold  Connah.— You  were  only  entitled  to  use  the 
Salon  coupon,  but  we  have  not  disqualified  any  of  your 
prints  on  that  account.  Glad  to  hear  from  a  reader 
in  Paris. 

J.  J.  Mason. — Pleased  to  receive  your  long  letter,  and 
glad  to  hear  of  such  an  enthusiastic  competitor.  We 
cannot  do  what  you  ask  in  regard  to  competitions,  it 
would  be  much  too  difficult.  There  are  often  half  a 
dozen  all  about  equal  in  merit,  and  to  place  all  these 
with  fairness  would  keep  us  at  work  day  and  night.  It 
is  often  no  easy  task  to  judge  the  competitions  fairly 
under  present  arrangements. 

H. W.H. — Sorry,  but  they  came  much  too  late.  You 
see  there  are  a  number  more  like  you — persons  who  put 
off  till  it  is  past  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  want  us 
to  make  an  exception  in  their  case — and  if  we  listened  to 
their  pleadings,  well,  we  should  soon  be  in  a  state  of 
chaos. 

Frills. — The  frilling  is,  as  often  as  not,  caused  by  the 
sudden  change  of  temperature  which  occurs  when  the 
plate  is  taken  out  of  a  comparatively  tepid  fixing  bath 
and  placed  in  running  water  for  washing.  The  way  to 
prevent  it  is  therefore  obvious — see  that  the  hypo  is  cold. 

J.A. — We  do  not  know  of  any  book  on  the  subject  at 
the  price  you  name.  Winsor  &  Newton  or  Rowney 
may  have  one,  but  we  do  not  remember  seeing  it  listed. 
At  a  higher  figure  there  are  plenty  of  treatises  to  be  had, 
instance  Burnet’s  Art  Essays  and  Robinson’s*  Elements 
of  a  Pictorial  Photograph,  issued  by  our  publishers. 

Support. — You  cannot  get  a  carbon  enlargement 
without  making  (first)  a  transparency  and  from  this 
(second)  an  enlarged  negative.  We  strongly  favour 
carbon  in  preference  to  bromide  because  it  allows  a 
considerable  range  of  tone. 

SNOOK’S  FARM  STUDIES. 

(See  following  page). 

I.  Snooks,  having  exhausted  the  pidtoria!  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  neighbourhood  determines  to  seek  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,  especially  to  study  animals  and 
rustic  life.  He  therefore  decides  to  spend  a  week  at 
Mirythorpe.  His  arrival  in  the  village  creates  quite  a 
sensation  amongst  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood. 
“  Plenty  of  suitable  models  at  all  events,”  he  thinks. 

2.  His  first  prospecting  stroll  through  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  not  encouraging,  twentieth-century  improve¬ 
ments  being  painfully  evident. 

3.  He  discovers  a  charming  milkmaid,  however,  and 
would  have  doubtless  secured  a  Salon  pidture— but 

4.  The  charming  milkmaid’s  very  far  from  charming 
young  man  appears  on  the  scene,  and  objedts  to  the 
proceedings. 

5.  Later  he  discovers  a  pidture  something  like  that 
we  1-known  chef  cV  oeuvre  of  Craig  Annan’s  cows  under  a 
tree. 

6.  He  is  somewhat  disconcerted,  however,  when  the 
cow  turns  out  to  be  a  bull. 

7.  Having  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  he  decides 
that  a  pastoral  with  neither  figures  nor  animals  will  be 
more  in  his  line,  and  seeks  to  produce  something  of  the 
La  Thangue  school.  Later  he  wonders  what  La 
Thangue  put  on  his  feet  to  prevent  his  being  engulfed. 

8.  On  returning  to  the  farm  he  discovers  that  the 
fowls  are  just  going  to  roost,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  secured  a  fine  pidture  here  had  the  birds  been 
quite  sure  that  his  intentions  were  friendly. 

9.  His  rest  that  night  was  disturbed  by  extraordinary 
visions. 

10.  He  was  not  to  be  vanquished,  however,  so  easily, 
so  next  morning  he  started  for  the  fray  again,  having 
provided  himself  with  three  extremely  picturesque  old 
men  for  models. 

11.  All  would  have  gone  well  if  the  heat  of  the  sun 
(or  something)  had  not  affedted  these  desirable  acces¬ 
sories,  and  rendered  them  pradfically  unmanageable. 
He  consequently  determined  to  leave  them  severely 
alone,  and  go  in  for  studies  of  farm  life  pure  and  simple. 

12.  A  “  last  load  ”  was  being  led,  and  he  secured  a 
capital  position  from  whence  to  take  a  really  telling 
pidture. 

13.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  last  load  cannot 
have  been  securely  attached  to  the  waggon,  for  at  an 
inopportune  moment  it  slipped  off  with  disastrous 
results.  The  last  load  proved  the  last  straw.  Snooks 
packed  up  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  country  holiday  in 
the  cottage  hospital.  He  now  declares  that  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  enter  competitions  for  country  life,  and 
has  determined  to  devote  his  attention  in  future  entirely 
to  town. 
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For  description,  see  preceding  page. 
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COMBINATION  PRINTING. 


O  M  E 
months 
ago  I 
made 
numer¬ 
ous  at¬ 
tempts 
at  com- 
b  i  n  a  - 
t  i  o  n 
print¬ 
ing, 

fully  intending  to  present  my  readers 
with  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
subject.  I  tried  several  methods  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  I  wanted 
to  discover  the  simplest  and  the  one 
which  would  work  quickest.  I  found 
the  old  way  of  superimposing  one 
stopped-out  negative  over  another  was 
unsatisfactory,  register  marks  had  a 
nasty  habit  of  getting  into  wrong 
places,  and  hideous  white  lines  would 
show,  no  matter  how  careful  I  was. 
Finally,  I  determined  to  try  the  stop- 
ing  out  on  the  print  system,  and  in  this 
I  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
but  the  pressure  of  more  important 
business  obliged  me  to  relinquish  my 
attempts  before  any  real  practical 
results  would  accrue,  and  until  I 
received  the  pictures  which  illustrate 
this  article  from  “  Htrowsnu,”  I  had 


forgotten  all  about  the  method  and  its 
possibilities.  I,  however,  now  propose 
to  take  up  the  theme  again,  and  with 
the  examples  so  kindly  supplied  me  by 
the  gentleman  aforementioned,  tell  how 
it  is  done. 

With  regard  to  the  present  examples, 
it  appears  that  the  snowscape  was 
taken  first,  and  the  idea  of  boys  snow¬ 
balling  suggested  itself  at  the  time  to 
the  artist.  Boys,  however,  being 
wanted,  were  not  present,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  abandoned  the  idea  pro  tem. 
Later,  thoughts  of  the  possibilities 
of  combination  with  regard  to  this 
particular  photograph  dawned  on 
“Htrowsnu,”  and  he  set  about  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  the  matter.  He 
secured  his  boys,  and  he  took  them 
into  a  farmyard,  where  he  posed  them 
as  if  they  were  enjoying  a  snowballing 
match,  although  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  summer.  The  result  of  this  expo¬ 
sure  is  shown  in  picture  No.  2.  He 
then  stopped  out  the  farmyard  all 
round  the  boys  on  the  negative  with 
some  opaque,  leaving  only  the  lads  and 
the  brush  uncovered.  A  print  from 
the  negative  at  this  stage  gave  the 
result  shown  in  No.  3. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  pull  a 
print  on  matt  surface  paper  from  this 
doCtored  negative.  When  he  had  done 
this,  he  once  more  took  his  opaque, 
and  (of  course,  before  he  attempted 
any  toning  or  fixing)  covered  up  the 
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boys  carefully  with  a  thick  light-tight 
coating  of  the  pigment.  Then  he 
printed  in  the  ordinary  snowscape 
negative,  and  when  this  was  finished 
all  that  remained  was  to  simply  wash 
off  the  opaque,  and  tone  and  fix  in  the 
usual  manner. 


Before  he  got  the  satisfactory  result 
shown  in  the  reproduction  marked  No. 
4  he  had  to  alter  the  positions  of  the 
boys,  for  he  found  that  the  stooping 
lad  in  front  was  mixed  up  amongst  the 
bushes  too  much,  while  the  one  who 
is  supposed  to  be  shovelling  did  not 
come  on  to  the  path  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.  The  resulting  photograph 
is  certainly  a  curiosity,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  boys  had  not 
been  printed  a  little  darker,  or  the 
landscape  a  little  lighter. 

I  remember  when  1  was  making  my 
experiments  I  used  to  leave  a  round 
patch  of  the  print  uncovered  by  the 
pigment,  and  over  this  patch  it  was 
my  wont  to  place  a  bit  of  opaque 


paper.  At  intervals  it  was  then 
possible  to  lift  up  the  paper  and  see 
whether  the  figure  and  its  surroundings 
were  printed  to  about  the  same 
density. 

The  possibilities  which  this  effort 
i_of  “Htrowsnu’s”  opens  out  are 


numerous,  and  no  end  of  singular  com¬ 
binations  should  be  easily  managed 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  photographer  takes  the 
second  negative  actually  with  a  view 
to  its  introduction  into  a  certain  pic¬ 
ture.  “Htrowsnu”  did  this,  but  he 
was  hardly  careful  enough,  and  it 
would  have  saved  him  a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  bother  as  regards  getting 
the  correCt  positions  and  proportions 


if  he  had  taken  the  snowscape  negative 
out  with  him,  or  even  a  print  steeped 
in  oil,  when  he  went  to  get  his  boys. 
The  negative  or  print  could  then 
have  been  placed  against  the  focussing 
screen,  and  the  lads  arranged  so  that 
they  occupied  exaCtly  the  right 
localities.  The  feasibility  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  apparent,  however,  even  to  the 
merest  tyro,  and  for  those  who  have  a 
little  time  on  their  hands,  there  is 
plenty  of  amusement  in  store  in 
making  these  combination  pictures. 

Whenever  I  get  a  negative  which  I 
consider  especially  suitable  for  such 
treatment,  be  sure  1  shall  see  what  I 
can  do,  and  if  my  attempts  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  1  will  hasten  to  lay  the  results 
before  the  readers  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher. 

Peter  Eland. 
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HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT 
A  DARK=ROOM. 


I 


N  planning  the  construction  of  a 
dark-room  in  a  basement,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  basement  is 
unfinished  and  has  a  dirt  floor  and  a 
rough  joist  ceiling.  Select  a  site  near 
a  ventilating  shaft  or  smoke  flue,  if 
possible.  Level  the  dirt  floor  and 
construct  a  floor  for  the  dark  room  as 
follows:  For  an  8  by  io  foot  room, 
cut  nine  pieces  of  2  by  4  inch  scantling, 
7  feet  8  inches  long;  arrange  these  15 
inches  from  centre  to  centre.  Take 
two  pieces  of  scantling  10  feet  long, 
spike  these  to  the  ends  of  the  shorter 
pieces,  making  a  framework  8  by  10 
feet  in  size.  Cover  this  with  a  good 
quality  of  matched  flooring, 
trimming  the  ends  and  sides 
even  with  the  framework. 

Now  spike  scantling  to  the 
joists  overhead,  making  a 
frame  8  feet  if  inches  by  10 
feet  if  inches  inside.  Direct¬ 
ly  above  the  floor  construct 
the  side  walls  of  a  cheap 
quality  of  matched  flooring, 
nailing  it  to  the  frame  above 
from  the  inside,  and  to  the 
floor  below  outside,  leaving 
an  opening  2  feet  10  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  6  inches  high 
for  a  door  in  one  of  the 
io-foot  sides.  Strips  can  be 
nailed  around  the  room  on 
the  outside  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  if  the  top 
and  bottom  nailing  is  not  considered 
cover  the  ceiling  and 


sufficient.  Now 
sides  (inside)  with  red  plastering  board 
or  red  rope  building  paper  of  a  heavy 
quality,  lapping  the  joints  about  two 
inches,  tacking  it  on  neat  and  smooth. 
It'  can  be  tacked  to  the  joists  above,  or 
the  top  can  be  ceiled  like  the  sides  and 
the  paper  tacked  on  this,  as  preferred. 
Be  sure  and  have  all  joints  neat  and 
smooth  and  light-tight.  Nail  3-inch 
battens  over  the  paper  around  the  door 
opening,  having  them  project  in  the 
opening  about  one  inch  for  the  door  to 
butt  against.  The  door  can  be  made 
of  flooring,  putting  the  battens  on  the 
outside,  and  covering  the  inside  with 
paper.  Hang  the  door  with  6-inch 
strapped  hinges  ;  door  to  open  to  the 
outside.  Put  on  a  suitable  lock  or 


latch,  but  put  it  on  in  such  a  way  that 
no  openings  are  left  for  the  light  to 
get  in. 

Along  the  io-foot  side,  in  the  room, 
construct  a  shelf  or  table  at  a  conveni¬ 
ent  height  from  the  floor,  making  it 
about  two  feet  wide.  It  can  be  made 
of  the  matched  floorings,  selecting  some 
of  the  best.  Make  the  table  true  and 
level ;  the  ends  can  be  supported  by 
strips  nailed  to  the  end  walls  and  the 
centre  by  the  framework  of  tray  rack, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Cut  an  opening 
near  the  centre  for  a  galvanized  iron 
sink — about  20  by  40  inches  will  be 
large  enough — and  let  in  the  sink, 
making  the  edges  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  table.  In  the  left-hand  corner, 
at  a  convenient  height  above  the  table, 


fasten  a  dry-plate  box,  box  to  be  large 
enough  to  take  the  largest  plate  used. 
Have  this  box  perfectly  light-tight. 
Line  it  with  black  velvet  or  felt,  and 
have  door  fitted  with  a  spring  so  as  to 
keep  it  closed.  To  the  right  of  the 
sink  have  a  platform  for  developing. 
Have  this  fitted  with  a  cover  something 
like  an  inverted  tray.  The  cover  when 
down  should  fit  the  platform,  making 
a  light-tight  joint.  It  should  be  hinged 
to  the  platform  at  the  back,  so  that 
when  not  in  use  the  cover  can  be 
thrown  back.  The  size  should  be 
large  enough  to  take  the  largest  tray 
used.  This  arrangement  is  handy  to  slow 
development,  as  you  can  let  down  the 
cover  over  the  tray,  and  all  is  secure 
from  dust  and  light.  Have  lamp  in 
the  right-hand  corner,  and  directly 
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above  it  put  an  inverted  stove-pipe 
elbow — 6-inch  will  do.  Connect  the 
pipe  from  this  with  the  ventilating 
shaft  or  smoke  flue,  which  will  carry 
off  the  lamp  fumes,  keeping  the  room 
cool  in  summer  and  at  the  same  time 
ventilating  it. 

On  the  right  have  hypo  table.  This 
may  be  about  two  feet  wide  and  reach 
across  the  room.  Let  wash  basin  in 
flush  at  the  left  end,  and  place  tray 
racks  and  shelves  below  for  trays, 
hypo,  etc.,  as  shown.  In  left  side  of 
room  have  table  for  drying  racks, 
plateholders,  etc.,  with  shelves  below 
and  above.  These  can  be  arranged  to 
suit  individual  ideas  and  as  most 
convenient. 

Run  water-supply  pipe  on  outside  of 
room,  with  pipes  through  the  walls 
and  terminating  in  taps  above  the  sink, 
wash  basin  and  washing  box.  The 
pipe  may  be  -i-inch  galvanized  ;  this 
you  can  have  cut  and  threaded  to  order, 
and  by  screwing  it  together  you  can 
save  the  expense  of  a  plumber.  The 
sink  and  wash  basin  can  be  connected 
with  drain  or  sewer  by  a  ij  inch 
galvanized  iron  pipe.  Put  a  good 
tight  barrel  on  a  stand  outside  of  the 
room  a  little  higher  ihan  the  highest 
tap.  Connect  the  supply  pipe  with 
this  barrel  about  two  inches  from  the 
bottom.  This  can  be  filled  from  the 
waterworks  supply  or  otherwise  ;  the 
water  in  the  barrel  is  at  rest,  and 
impurities  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  or 
it  can  be  clarified  if  necessary. 

Cut  6  by  8  inch  air  inlet  under  one 
of  the  tables  near  the  floor  ;  cover  it 
so  as  to  let  in  air  but  keep  out  the 
light.  A  small  shelf  above  the  sink  is 
for  developing  solutions. 

Cover  the  tables  and  shelves  with 
white  enamelled  cloth.  Keep  a  supply 
of  old  newspapers  ;  use  these  on  the 
hypo  table  under  the  fixing  box  and 
trays,  renewing  them  frequently.  This 
will  keep  the  hypo  dust  out  of  the  room 
and  help  to  keep  your  negatives  free 
from  pin  holes. 

Size  of  dark-room  can  be  altered  to 
suit  location,  but  do  not  make  it  too 
small.  Have  large  lamp  with  large 
openings,  well  protected  with  suitable 
glass  and  curtains,  so  as  to  get 
plenty  of  light,  but  be  sure  and  have 
it  safe. — James  Slack,  in  the  “  Photo- 
Beacon." 


HOW  TO  GET  A 
CABINET  PRINT  FROM  A 
QUARTER- PLATE  CAMERA. 

''T  '  HIS  apparently  startling  feat  may 

JL  be  performed  in  more  ways  than 
one.  You  may,  for  example, 
fix  a  sort  of  back-parlour,  fitted  with 
an  adapter,  behind  your  camera  ;  or 
you  may  use  the  instrument  as  an  en¬ 
larging  apparatus ;  but  both  these 
operations  entail  much  more  trouble 
and  skill  than  the  method  of  film¬ 
stripping  and  stretching  that  I  am 
about  to  describe  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  process ;  most  of  my 
readers  must  at  some  time  or  another 
have  read  brief  directions  for  working 
it,  and  have  possibly  tried  to  follow 
them.  If  they  have  done  so  they  will 
understand  why  I  think  it  necessary  to- 
offer  hints  and  details  suggested  by 
more  than  a  year’s  experience  of  this 
most  fascinating  branch  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  our  art-science.  The  beginner, 
who  has  but  scanty  information  to 
work  upon,  finds  his  way  positively 
bristling  with  difficulties.  He  has  been 
recommended  to  use  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  he  probably  discovers  that  this 
fearsome  stuff  is  about  as  easy  to  get 
as  pure  calcium  or  argon.  Then  he 
makes  his  first  experiments  on  the 
“  vile  bodies  ”  of  old  and  worthless 
negatives,  and  his  results  almost  in¬ 
variably  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
I  have  just  made  an  experiment  to 
illustrate  this  point.  Taking  two 
negatives,  probably  three  years  old, 
from  the  same  box,  I  proceeded  to 
strip  the  films  with  a  view  to  their 
subsequent  enlargement.  No.  i,  a 
lovely  example  of  red  fog,  came  off  like 
an  old  glove,  but  no  amount  of  coax¬ 
ing  would  induce  it  to  enlarge.  It  was, 
moreover,  so  brittle,  that  only  a  slight 
touch  with  a  camel  hair  brush  inflicted 
a  fatal  wound. 

No.  2  required  a  very  long  soaking 
in  acid  before  a  single  corner  would 
turn  up,  and  it  left  the  glass  so  reluct¬ 
antly  that  the  stripping  operation 
occupied  quite  ten  minutes  instead  of 
thirty  seconds.  The  film  seemed  to  be 
intensely  hard  and  tough,  but  on  im¬ 
mersion  in  water  at  65°  F.,  it  fairly 
startled  me  by  its  tremendous  expansion. 
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It  reached  half-plate  size  in  ten 
seconds.  In  three  minutes  it  was  as 
large  as  a  small  pocket  handkerchief, 
certainly  over  whole-plate,  and  was 
consequently  so  thin  and  fragile 
that  at  the  first  touch  of  the  brush  it 
wisped  itself  up  into  black  threads  and 
— went  down  the  sink. 

Now  these  are  fair  samples  of  the 
results  you  get  from  chance  negatives, 
and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  is 
that  if  you  wish  for  invariable  success 
in  this  delicate  and  most  useful  process 
you  must  prepare  your  negatives  for 
the  special  purpose  you  have  in  view. 

How  to  do  this  I  will  proceed  to 
show  you,  after  one  or  two  preliminary 
suggestions  as  to  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  camera. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  want  to 
enlarge  a  carte-de-visite  or  midget  size 
photograph  you  must  have  a  short- 
focus  lens,  one,  say  of  i\  or  3  inch. 
If  you  do  not  possess  one  you  can 
easily  make  your  5  inch  lens  into  one 
of  2-J-  inch  focus  by  fixing  another  5  inch 
positive  lens  just  in  front  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  slit.  This  operation  has  been 
fully  described  in  a  former  article. 

Fix  up  the  photograph  you  mean  to 
copy  in  a  good  diffused  light  out  of 
doors,  and  give  a  full  exposure.  Don’t 
try  half-tone  or  process  plates  ;  for  this 
purpose  even  special  rapid  are  better. 
I  am  supposing  now  that  you  wish  to 
make  half-plate  negatives  from  some 
of  your  past  successes  on  quarter-plates 
without  risking  your  priceless  original 
negatives,  but  the  subsequent  proce¬ 
dure  is  just  the  same  if  you  have  to 
deal  with  plates  exposed  on  any  subject. 

Develop  with  pyro-ammonia  and 
keep  on  developing  until  you  get  a  very 
dense  negative  indeed.  There  is  a 
special  reason  for  this  as  you  will  soon 
see.  Wash  thoroughly,  avoiding  the 
alum  or  any  other  clearing  bath  as  you 
would  a  dose  of  hypo  in  your  developer. 
Do  not  employ  methylated  spirits  to 
reduce  frilling  or  to  dry  the  negatives, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  you  must  not  dry 
them  at  all.  As  soon  as  they  are 
washed  place  them  in  a  bath  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  one  part,  water  seven 
parts,  and  leave  them  there  for  five 
minutes.  You  must  have  ready  a  large 
white  basin  full  of  clean  water  brought 
up  to,  say,  65°  F.  by  the  addition  of 
hot  water,  if  necessary.  You  must 


also  have  some  half-plate  negative 
glasses  from  which  the  films  have  been 
removed  by  means  of  hot  water  and 
plenty  of  soda.  Mind  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  clean  or  disaster  will  ensue. 
Place  one  half-plate  glass  at  the  bottom 
of  your  basin  and  then  go  back  to  your 
soaking  negative  armed  with  a  fair¬ 
sized  camel-hair  brush  and  a  good 
supply  of  patience.  Now  try  with  a 
few  upward  strokes  of  the  brush  to 
raise  one  corner  of  the  film.  If  you 
fail  at  that  corner,  try  another.  If  you 
fail  there  also,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
very  improbable,  wait  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  then  try  again.  As  soon 
as  the  corner  lifts,  proceed  by  a  series 
of  gentle  strokes  to  work  the  entire 
film  away  from  the  glass.  You  ought 
to  manage  this  well  under  two  minutes. 

If  you  are  too  slow  you  may  be 
bothered  with  unequal  expansion. 
When  the  film  is  free,  raise  it  by  means 
of  its  old  glass  out  of  the  acid  and  float 
it  on  the  water  in  the  basin.  The  next 
minute  is  an  anxious  one.  What  is 
that  film  going  to  do  ?  Will  it  expand 
or  will  it  not  ?  If  it  grows  to,  say, 
5x4  in.,  which  isnot  enough,  lift  it,  on 
the  small  glass,  back  into  the  acid  bath 
and  pour  into  the  basin  a  very  little 
more  hot  water.  Now  try  the  film 
again,  and  unless  some  very  unusual 
conditions  spoil  your  experiment,  your 
quarter-plate  film  will  be  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  size  of  the  half-plate  support 
in  less  than  a  minute. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  to  get  the  expanded  film  on  to  the 
new  glass.  You  must  uncurl  it,  pat  it 
and  coax  it,  always  with  the  brush 
and  always  gently,  sometimes  aiding 
your  operations  by  an  artful  swirl  of 
the  water,  till  at  last  you  succeed.  You 
can,  of  course,  reverse  your  negative 
by  placing  the  film  wrong-side  down. 
You  may  do  so  easily  enough,  against 
your  will,  if  you  are  not  careful. 
When  you  have  placed  the  film  truly, 
lift  it  slowly  out  of  its  bath,  and  with 
a  slight  sloping  of  the  glass  let  the 
superfluous  water  run  away.  Remove 
any  water  bubbles  with  repeated 
strokes  of  a  thoroughly  wet  brush  and 
then  place  your  new  negative  on 
a  horizontal  support  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  By  that  time 
fresh  bubbles  will  have  appeared  and 
more  stroking  will  be  necessary. 
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Finally  stand  the  plate  up  to  dry,  after 
assuring  yourself  that  the  film  doesn’t 
mean  to  slide  off. 

You  will  be  astonished  to  note  the 
enormous  reduction'  of  density  which 
has  taken  place,  owing  to  the  bleaching 
action  of  the  acid  and  to  the  expansion 
of  the  film.  You  will  see  now  why 
you  must  begin  with  a  very  dense 
negative  if  you  want  to  avoid  subse¬ 
quent  intensification.  It  is  certainly 
better  not  to  intensify  if  you  can  help 
it,  because  intensification  always  in¬ 
creases  the  contrast  and  often  strips 
the  film  clean  away  from  the  glass,  at 
the  same  time  restoring  it  to  its  original 
dimensions,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
annoying.  In  any  case  you  must  not 
intensify  until  the  negative  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  you  must  not  hurry  the  drying 
process  or  you  will  probably  lose  the 
film  altogether. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
all  makers’  plates  are  not  amenable  to 
the  treatment  described.  The  best 
brand  for  the  purpose  (this,  by  the  way, 
is  hardly  an  advertisement)  is  the  Ilford 
Special  Rapid,  which  is  no  harder  to 
work  than  any  other  plate,  slow  or 
rapid.  Some  brands  of  plates  abso¬ 
lutely  defy  hydrochloric  acid.  I  tried 
an  Imperial  Extra  Rapid  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  diluted  with  only  three  parts 
of  water,  and  even  this  strong  solution 
had  no  effect  at  all.  A  one-in-twelve 
dilution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  however, 
brought  the  film  right  off  in  two 
minutes,  but  the  water-bath  produced 
only  a  slight  enlargement  until  I  im¬ 
mersed  the  refractory  pellicle  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  expanded  readily 
enough  after  that,  which  affords  a 
fairly  good  proof  that  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  certainly  inferior  as  a  stripping  agent 
with  suitable  plates. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  many  uses  to  which  this  method  of 
enlargement  may  be  put  ;  but  1  should 
like  to  make  just  two  suggestions. 
You  have  doubtless  some  negatives, 
snap-shots  of  course,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  is  available  for  picture¬ 
making.  With  a  ruler  and  a  sharp 
penknife  make  four  cuts,  frame-fashion, 
round  the  useful  portion,  strip  the  film 
and  float  on  to  a  quarter-plate  glass. 
Make  a  print  on  shiny  P.O.P.  and 
photograph  up  to  full  quarter-plate 
size.  Make  a  dense  negative  as  pre¬ 


viously  directed,  then  strip  and  enlarge 
up  to  half-plate. 

My  second  suggestion  refers  to  the 
copying  of  old  portraits,  especially  old 
cartes.  Photographers  in  the  sixties 
were  in  the  habit  of  presenting  their 
customers  with  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  their  studios,  plus  an  insignificant 
accessory  in  the  shape  of  a  sitter. 
From  a  monstrosity  like  this,  by  copy¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  only  the  head  and 
shoulders,  you  can  often  produce  a 
photograph  which  will  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  to  a  portrait. 

Fred  Crook. 


RETOUCHING 

AT  =  HOME  PORTRAITS. 

n^HERE  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  At-Home  Portraits  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  a  little 
judicious  retouching.  Many  amateurs 
are,  in  fadt,  debarred  from  attempting 
portraiture  at  all,  chiefly  because  they 
cannot  remove  imperfections  which  are 
inevitable  in  almost  every  portrait. 

These  defedts  are  perhaps  not  so 
noticeable  in  portraits  taken  out  of 
doors,  but  then  it  is  not  every  day  that 
the  weather  permits  of  out-door  work; 
besides  the  accessories  of  a  room  often 
come  in  very  convenient,  and  help 
much  towards  the  success  of  the 
pidture. 

In  many  ways  the  at-home  portrait 
is  far  ahead  of  that  taken  in  the  studio 
of  the  professional,  one  factor  in  its 
favour  being  the  absence  of  anything 
like  over-retouching.  It  would  indeed 
be  disastrous  to  home  portraiture  if  the 
generality  of  amateurs  were  to  make  a 
study  of  retouching  to  such  an  extent 
as  some  professionals  do.  The  lifeless 
smooth  face  of  the  professional  photo¬ 
graph  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  for  the  amateur  to  become 
too  proficient  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
touching.  For  when  you  feel  that  you 
are  making  progress  you  like  to  show 
your  friends  what  you  can  do  in  the 
way  of  smoothing  up  a  negative  and 
turning  it  out  in  a  professional  style. 

The  less  the  amateur  copies  the 
average  professional  the  better. 
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The  requisite  knowledge  to  know 
when  enough  has  been  done  can  only 
be  gained  by  a  thorough  study  of  your 
subject  and  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  photographic  methods,  or  rather 
photographic  shortcomings  combined 
with  artistic  taste. 

Such  matters  as  over  and  underex¬ 
posure,  incorrect  development,  etc.,  I 
do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon,  as  they 
are  more  the  result  of  failure  on  the 
artist’s  part,  but  rather,  I  wish  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  how  the  pencil  may 
be  made  proper  use  of  in  removing  the 
incorredt  colour  renderings  which  are 
never  altogether  absent  in  portraits. 
Having  then  first  examined  your  sub¬ 
ject  carefully,  observing  the  lights  and 
shades,  general  appearance  of  the 
features  and  complexion,  you  will  be 
less  likely  to  make  mistakes  when  you 
come  to  corredt  any  deficiencies. 

The  negative  which  you  obtain 
of  the  subject  will  not  correspond 
with  your  impression  of  it.  All  the 
modelling  and  broad  masses  of  light 
and  shade  are  scattered  and  broken  up 
by  reason  of  the  tiny  freckles  and 
colourations  of  the  skin. 

These  markings  (freckles, etc.,),  being 
of  a  different  adtinic  value  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tone  of  the  complexion,  are 
consequently  visible  in  the  negative, 
although  not  seen  by  the  eye  in  nature 
except  at  very  close  quarters.  To 
remove  them  from  the  negative  is  to 
restore  the  original  modelling,  provided 
the  exposure  and  development  have 
been  timed  corredtly.  The  doing  of 
this,  however,  is  a  more  difficult  task 
than  would  at  first  appear.  The  eye 
has  first  to  be  trained  to  see  clearly 
the  imperfections  before  they  can  be 
removed,  and  to  remove  them  neatly 
considerable  practice  with  the  pencil 
is  needed. 

After  having  applied  some  retouching 
medium  to  the  negative  place  it  in  the 
desk,  and,  keeping  the  eyes  not  too  dose , 
observe  where  the  modelling  is  broken 
up  by  irregular  patches  of  light,  and 
fill  these  up  until  they  correspond  with 
the  surrounding  tone. 

This  restores  breadth  and  gives  a 
more  solid  appearance  to  the  subjedt ; 
that  is,  the  lights  and  shadows,  being 
joined  together  and  more  accentuated, 
give  more  relief  and  roundness.  The 
whole  difficulty  with  the  beginner  lies 


in  his  not  being  able  to  see  the 
blemishes  clearly,  consequently  he 
cannot  remove  them  neatly.  How¬ 
ever,  all  beginnings  are  more  or  less 
difficult,  and  the  only  way  to  overcome 
is  by  assiduous  practice  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

To  avoid  applying  more  lead  than  is 
really  necessary  lean  very  lightly  on 
the  film,  and  also  hold  the  pencil  loosely 
in  the  hand. 

The  eye  of  the  beginner  will  more 
than  likely  only  see  the  more  marked 
defedts,  consequently  when  he  has 
these  filled  up  he  fancies  the  negative 
is  quite  retouched,  whereas  the 
modelling  is  yet  completely  lost  by  the 
presence  of  fainter  markings.  View 
the  negative  at  a  greater  distance  and 
this  will  be  more  apparent. 

Work  only  on  those  portions  of  the 
negative  which  really  require  it  and 
let  the  strokes  be  suited  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  imperfedtions.  Do  not 
try  to  obliterate  a  defedt  with  one 
stroke,  especially  if  it  be  large,  or  at 
all  strongly  marked.  The  result  will 
be  better  if  filled  in  by  a  number  of 
small  strokes,  the  size  or  shape  of 
which  is  of  little  importance  if  the 
effect  corresponds  with  the  surrounding 
tone.  If  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
raise  the  lights  on  a  negative  (and 
this  is  often  desirable)  there  is  no  need 
to  be  hampered  by  any  stereotyped 
touch.  The  getting  of  effect  should 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  retoucher, 
not  what  method  of  touch  he  will 
employ  for  such  and  such  a  part. 
Such  conventionalism  invariably  re¬ 
tards  the  progress  of  the  beginner  by 
causing  him  to  bestow  too  much 
attention  on  the  method  of  applying 
the  work,  giving  little  or  no  thought 
to  the  removing  of  (and  understanding 
what  are)  defedts. 

If  on  removing  the  blemishes  the 
high-lights  need  strengthening  do  so, 
but  endeavour  to  avoid  getting  too 
much  lead  on  any  part  as  it  takes  away 
much  from  the  clearness  and  decision 
of  the  work.  Where  much  work  is  to 
be  done  better  start  on  the  film  and 
finish  on  the  varnish  surface. 

Any  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
the  lead  to  “take”  on  the  varnish  may 
be  overcome  by  abraiding  the  surface 
with  cuttle  fieh  powder.  If  the  powder 
used  be  fine  the  surface  obtained  will 
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be  excellent  for  working  upon.  This 
method  has,  however,  its  drawback,  as 
dirt  and  dust  will  adhere  to  the  abraided 
surface,  unless  care  be  exercised. 

If  there  be  little  work  it  is  im¬ 
material  whether  it  is  done  on  the 
varnish  or  film.  Always  make  a  point, 
however,  when  working  on  the  film 
to  varnish  afterwards,  as  it  prevents 
silver  stains  and  preserves  the  film. 
If  the  retouching  shifts  anything  by 
varnishing  it  can  easily  be  remedied  on 
the  new  surface. 

The  best  means  of  removing  heavy 
shadows  is  by  applying  matt  varnish 
to  the  back  of  the  negative,  scraping  it 
away  from  the  denser  portions.  In 
order  that  no  hard  lines  should  appear 
on  printing,  the  edges  of  those  portions 
scraped  away  should  be  carefully 
graduated  with  cuttle  fish  powder. 

In  conclusion.  Practise  retouching 
only  inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  produce 
a  portrait  characteristic  of  your  subjedt. 

T.  Crawford  Erwin. 


A  NOTE  ON 

MERCURY  INTENSIFICATION. 

By  Richard  Penlake. 

AMATEURS,  as  a  rule,  meet  with 
more  difficulties  when  intensify¬ 
ing  with  mercury  than  when 
employing  any  of  the  other  salts 
sometimes  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
mercury-ammonia  process  certainly 
seems  most  in  favour,  and  when 
properly  carried  out  there  is  no  sub¬ 
sequent  fading.  The  most  important 
point  is  to  thoroughly  clear  the  negative 
of  hypo.  This  done,  make  up  three 
solutions  as  follows  : — 


A. 

Chloride  of  mercury  .  .  i  dram 

Ammonium  chloride  .  i 

Water  .  2J  ozs. 

B. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  1  dram 

Water  .  2\  ozs. 

C. 

Ammonia  (liquid ’88o) .  60  drops 

Water .  2J  ozs. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  B  bath  is  an 
additional  one,  but  not  an  additional 
salt.  The  B  bath  has  two  advantages, 
first  of  all  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
washing  after  the  mercury  bath,  and 


secondly  it  improves  the  clearness  and 
quality  of  the  image.  The  negative 
should  be  placed  in  bath  A  until 
whitened  through,  then  rinsed  for  a 
minute  in  water  and  afterwards  placed 
in  B.  A  minute  or  two  in  this  bath  is 
sufficient,  but  longer  will  not  damage 
it.  When  taken  out  it  is  rinsed  under 
a  tap  for  a  minute  or  two  and  placed  in 
C,  which  darkens  the  image  as  usual. 

A  fogged  negative  is  not  suitable  for 
intensifying,  as  any  fog  in  the  negative 
intensifies  with  the  image.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  plate  be  slightly  fogged,  say, 
from  overexposure,  the  quality  of  the 
negative  may  be  much  improved  by 
altering  bath  C.  Diminish  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  and  add  a  very  small 
quantity  of  hypo  solution — say  a  few 
drops  of  a  fixing  bath.  The  image 
darkens  as  before,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  hypo  dissolves  the  weakest  part  of 
the  image,  including  most  of  the  fog. 
The  process  is  rather  dangerous,  as  too 
much  of  the  image  may  be  reduced  ; 
it  must  be  carefully  watched  and  the 
respective  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
hypo  so  balanced  as  to  obtain  the 
required  result.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
the  originator  of  this  method  ;  it  was 
put  forward  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by 
a  Mr.  Moberly. 


ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
LANTERN  SLIDES 

E.  Demote. 

(  Continued  ). 

THE  ENLARGING  LANTERN. 

IT  may  happen  that  the  enlargement 
has  to  be  made  on  a  sensitive 
surface  other  than  paper.  Some 
people  do  not  like  the  cold  tones  of 
bromide  paper,  preferring  chloride 
papers  (albumen,  collodion),  but  as 
these  papers  are  not  very  sensitive 
even  to  daylight  they  could  not  be 
printed  by  artificial  light.  First  of  all 
a  positive  must  be  made  on  a  chloride 
plate,  such  as  would  be  made  for  a 
lantern  slide,  and  this  positive  must 
then  be  projected  by  means  of  the 
lantern  on  to  a  slow  bromide  plate. 
The  proceeding  is  the  same  as  with 
paper,  with  the  exception  that  the  test 
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must  be  made  on  a  small  piece  of  plate. 
After  development,  an  enlarged  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  positive  is  obtained,  which 
is  used  for  printing  positives  on  the 
paper  chosen. 

The  use  of  the  enlarging  lantern  has 
two  further  advantages ;  first,  it  per¬ 
mits  of  vignetting  during  exposure, 
then  certain  parts,  which  would  appear 
too  quickly,  may  be  masked,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  preliminary  re¬ 
touching.  The  vignetting  is  done  by 
moving  a  card,  having  an  oval  or  any 
other  shaped  opening,  around  the 
image  which  is  being  printed,  and 
nothing  is  more  easy  to  perform  ;  with 
a  portrait  it  is  quite  necessary,  at  least, 
if  the  vignette  does  not  already  exist 
in  the  negative.  As  for  the  preliminary 
retouching  of  the  parts  which  appear 
too  quickly,  it  is  still  more  easy.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  interpose,  between  the 
lens  and  the  projected  image,  an 
opaque  body,  which  must  be  moved 
about  lightly  in  front  of  the  parts  which 
would  otherwise  print  too  quickly. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  method 
of  enlarging  by  means  of  a  camera  had 
its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  that  the  two  stumbling 
blocks  of  this  method  were  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  light,  and  the  difficulty  of 
focussing. 

The  enlarging  camera  consists  of 
two  bodies  furnished  with  bellows,  and 
separated  by  a  middle  part  which 
carries  the  lens.  The  front  body  holds 
either  a  ground  glass  or  a  dark  slide 
enclosing  the  paper  or  plate.  The 
difficulty  of  focussing  is  very  real.  We 
should  advise  first  of  all  that  the 
apparatus  be  placed  in  full  daylight, 
the  negative  turned  against  the  sky 
and  the  focussing  done,  the  operator 
covering  his  head  with  a  large  black 
cloth,  which  will  absolutely  intercept 
all  light  ;  the  two  bodies  are  then 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  to 
obtain  first  the  desired  size,  then  the 
clearness. 

W ith  a  corredl  exposure  development 
is  easy.  And,  in  enlarging  with  the 
lantern,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  incorredt  exposure,  since  by  means 
of  tests  and  trials,  it  is  possible  to  find, 
without  fail,  the  exadt  length  of  ex¬ 
posure.  The  development  is  then  very 
easy,  even  more  so  than  that  of  a  plate, 
because  the  appearing  of  the  image 


can  be  watched  the  whole  of  the  time 
by  reflected  light,  while,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  development  of  a 
plate,  that  is,  the  most  important  part, 
one  is  only  guided  by  transmitted 
light. 

The  laboratory  may,  without  the 
slightest  danger,  be  lighted  by  a  green 
light.  Some  people  even  develop  in  a 
dark  yellow  light.  In  fadt,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plates  exadfs  a  perfedtly  in- 
adtinic  light,  because  it  takes  some 
minutes  to  complete,  while  paper 
develops  in  a  few  seconds,  and  has 
consequently  less  chance  of  fogging. 

The  developing  material  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  enlarged  image.  Three  dishes  are 
sufficient,  one  of  porcelain  for  de¬ 
veloping,  two  of  papier  mache  for 
fixing  and  washing.  A  large  measure 
which  will  hold  the  whole  of  the 
developer  must  be  used,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  solution  may  be  poured 
over  the  paper  at  once. 

A  somewhat  ingenious  method  has 
been  proposed,  which  suppresses  de¬ 
velopment  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
bromide  paper  is  painted  over  with  the 
developer  in  advance.  The  image 
projedted  by  the  lantern  is  thus  printed 
diredtly  and  visibly,  and  the  exposure 
may  be  stopped  at  the  moment  when 
it  has  appeared  sufficiently.  We  do 
not  recommend  this  method  of  working, 
as  it  is  too  automatic,  and  does  not 
admit  of  the  subsequent  and  some¬ 
times  necessary  addition  of  bromide. 
The  method  which  we  are  going  to 
describe  is  much  better. — Revue  Suisse. 

(To  be  continued ). 


The  Junior  Photographer  is  a  most  perfect  and 
attractive  guide  to  first  steps  in  photography. 
—  Whitehaven  News. 

The  latest  story  from  America  is  of  a  newly- 
hatched  amateur  who  took  out  the  focussing 
screen  of  his  camera  (after  making  an  exposure 
without  any  plate)  and  tried  to  develop  it. 

Practical  experience  enables  us  to  speak 
highly  of  the  value  of  The  Junior  Photographer 

. There  is  always  plenty  of  useful 

and  readable  matter  in  its  issues. — Loughborough 
Herald. 

We  highly  recommend  to  all  those  starting 
the  fascinating  study  of  photography,  the 
threepenny  monthly,  The  Junior  Photographer. 
The  beginner  is  specially  cared  for,  and  step  by 
step  he  is  led  up  to  the  higher  w'alks  of  the 
art. — Oban  Express. 
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OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE. 

T.  Franklin  Ash. 

"'HE  freshness  and  naturalness  of 
the  outdoor  work  of  many  of 
our  amateur  artists  of  photo¬ 
graphy  might  well  put  to  blush  the 
smoothed  out  caricatures  of  the  human 
countenance  we  see  in  the  show  cases 
of  the  professional,  where  the  drapery 
has  had  really  more  conscientious  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  face.  Still  there  are  very 
many  flat  shadowless  portraits  made 
by  amateurs  with  outdoor  exposures, 
and  the  writer  trusts  that  his  experi¬ 


ence  may  be  useful  to  someone, 
especially  as  the  mild  season  is  upon 
us,  when  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven 
may  be  made  the  dome  of  our  studio 
without  the  aid  of  the  carpenter  or 
glazier,  and  under  which  if  judgment 
and  taste  are  exercised,  quite  as 
beautiful  results  may  be  secured  as 
under  the  most  approved  slant  light, 
with  more  ease  and  considerably  less 
expense. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  true  portrait 
may  be  made  anywhere,  provided  the 

Old  Man  Competition.  Certificate. 

T.  F.  Brogden,  An  old  Engine  Driver.  Scarborough. 


photographer  only  knows  what  a  good 
and  true  portrait  is.  If  he  cannot  tell 
whether  the  lighting  of  the  face  is 
beautiful,  whether  the  distribution  of 
the  light  and  shade  is  harmonious  when 
looking  at  his  subjedt  upon  the  ground- 
glass  screen,  all  the  set  rules  of  lighting 
or  all  the  experimenting  with  blinds  to 
secure  an  accidental  beautiful  light 
will  prove  of  no  avail  in  producing  a 
pleasing  pidture. 

A  glass  after  all  is  only  a  protection 
from  wind,  rain,  or  other  unpleasant 
or  undesirable  atmospheric  intrusions, 
and  a  too  allopathic  dose  of  light,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  good 
result  in  a  broad  glare  of  light. 

To  give  any  special  formulae  for 
lighting  either  indoors  or  outside 
would  tend  to  take  away  all  origin¬ 
ality  from  the  amateur  portraitist. 
The  set  rule  of  lighting  with  the 
principal  light  coming  from  an 
angle  of  450  will  give,  it  is  true,  a 
stereotyped  portrait  which  resem¬ 
bles  gallery  work,  but  I  would 
rather  see  some  of  the  even  rather 
bad  methods  of  illumination  some¬ 
times  shown  upon  our  exhibition 
walls  than  these  monotonous  por¬ 
traits.  In  fadt,  how  seldom  do  we 
see  people  under  this  artistic  angle 
of  lighting.  On  the  contrary  how 
many  striking,  and  I  may  say 
charming,  portraits  present  them¬ 
selves  to  our  view  in  street  cars, 
in  private  rooms,  in  fadt,  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions  of  illumination, 
which  it  is  a  positive  delight  to  look 
at.  Now,  many  of  these  chance 
suggestions  if  adopted,  and  to  be 
sure  slightly  modified  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  photographic  expo¬ 
sures,  make  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  effedts  in  nature,  just  such 
effedts  as  painters  go  in  raptures  over, 
but  just  such  as  the  professional  or 
orthodox  amateur  condemns. 

How  easy  it  is  to  shut  off  an  enclo¬ 
sure  in  our  yards  and  to  get  up  the 
conditions  for  artistic  illumination.  I 
frequently  call  into  requisition  the 
clothes  props,  a  few  sheets  and  cover¬ 
lids,  and  in  a  trice  have  one  of  your 
most  approved  slant  lights,  which  has 
the  great  advantage  of  giving  me  the 
full  value  of  the  light,  and  leaves  it  in 
my  power  to  dilute  it  to  any  required 
degree  by  means  of  muslin  curtains.  I 
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hardly  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
detail  as  to  the  methods  of  putting  up 
an  impromptu  studio.  Cords,  and 
curtains,  and  paper,  are  generally  at 
hand,  and  the  simpler  the  background 
the  better.  Indeed,  if  you  are  blessed 
with  a  garden  of  some  size,  and  especi¬ 
ally,  as  in  my  particular  blessing,  if  it 
looks  out  upon  the  extended  prospedt 
of  your  neighbours’  yards,  who  are 
artistic  enough  not  to  disfigure  their 
gardens  with  an  unsightly  board  fence, 
the  background  may  be  the  natural 
scenery  so  gratuitously  offered  which 
has  the  supreme  advantage  over  studio 
backgrounds  of  landscapes,  in  having 
the  true  perspective  and  the  true  illu¬ 
mination  harmoniously  associating 
with  the  illumination  of  the  sitter. 

Choose  a  north  light  so  that  the  sun 
never  comes  diredtly  in  from  the  side 
you  utilize  as  your  slant  light.  Cur¬ 
tain  off  the  sides  with  opaque  draperies, 
and  have  a  couple  of  canopies  of  blue 
stuff  overhead,  but  so  arranged  that  if 
necessary  you  may  admit  some  diredt 
unscreened  light  from  the  top;  for 
sometimes  you  may  desire  a  small 
amount  of  strong  top  light  to  get  a  fine 
effedt.  It  may,  of  course,  be  necessary 
at  times  to  screen  with  gauze  or  tissue 
the  slant  north  light,  but  your  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste  are  here  your  only 
guide.  I  make  use  of  paper  because 
it  is  so  quickly  manipulated  and  a  hole 


of  any  desired  size  may  by  torn  in  it 
when  concentration  of  light  is  needed. 
I  am  very  chary  in  the  use  of  refledtors 
for  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  since 
if  one  makes  his  studio  of  some  size 
the  reflection  is  sufficient  from  the 
walls.  Refledtors  are  so  apt  to  destroy 
texture  and  spoil  the  translucency  of 
the  shadows  which  is  the  charm  of  a 
good  portrait. 

Often  towards  evening  most  pleasing 
results  may  be  had,  and  here  one,  of 
course,  requires  the  curtains  to  be 
rolled  up  considerably,  for  the  light  at 
such  time  of  day  is  soft  enough  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  screening. 

The  eyes  of  the  sitter  in  outdoor 
portraits,  especially  if  they  are  light 
colour  or  weak,  demand  special  atten¬ 
tion  when  a  strong  light  is  used  in  the 
illumination.  If  needs  be  that  the  face 
be  diredted  towards  the  light,  though 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  face  when 
turned  from  the  light  gives  the  most 
artistic  and  striking  effedts,  the  eyes 
should  be  diredted  to  a  black  patch  of 
a  foot  square  so  that  they  may  rest 
thereon,  or  a  black  and  white  engrav¬ 
ing  representing  a  scene  in  which  the 
black  foliage  of  trees  preponderates 
over  the  sky. 

A  final  word.  The  lens  in  outdoor 
portraiture  may  need  screening — but  a 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. — American- 
Journal  of  Photography . 


Old  Man  Competition.  Prize  Pitfture. 

Harry  Wade,  The  Mendicant.  Manchester. 
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©in  ipriscs. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
■column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Cycling  Competition. —We  regret  to 
announce  that  we  cannot  award  the  prize  we 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  cyclist  or 
cyclists.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  only 
received  six,  and  even  amongst  these  there  is 
not  one  which  we  consider  really  deserving  a 
prize.  We,  therefore,  reluctantly  announce 
that  the  ten  shillings  will  not  be  given,  but  the 
competitors  will  receive  their  prints  back. 
This  step  is  not  taken  because  we  wished  to 
save  prize  money — we  would  have  much  pre¬ 


ferred  to  have  paid  it  out,  but  we  are  most 
desirous  of  making  our  competitions  really  of  a 
high  character,  and  in  a  case  like  this,  no  other 
course  is  open  to  us  than  the  one  we  have 
taken. 

Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  Compe¬ 
tition.  -A  prize  is  awarded  to  Harry  Wade, 
39,  Blackfriars  Street,  Manchester,  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  best  old  man,  and  to  Miss  Agnes 
Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chichester,  for  the 
best  photograph  of  an  old  woman,  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  Fred  Kennedy,  57,  Flereford  Road, 
Bayswater,  W.,  and  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 
Marine  Road,  Scarborough.  Although  not  a 


Old  Man  Competition.  Certificate. 

Fred  Kennedy,  A  British  Workman.  Bayswater,  W. 


very  strongly  supported  competition,  the  old 
man  and  old  woman  contest  has  proved  a 
pleasing  one.  Technically  the  work  all  round 
is  of  a  high  character,  and  considerable 
artistic  taste  has  been  shown  in  the  matter  of 
mounting  and  finishing.  The  prize  winning 
efforts  are  most  commendable ;  it  was  a  happy 
thought  of  Miss  Tomlinson  to  secure  a  portrait 
of  the  aged  post-mistress  of  her  village  engaged 
in  so  natural  a  task  as  weighing  despatches, 
while  Harry  Wade’s  old  man  is  indeed  an  im¬ 
posing  old  fellow,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  half-tone  does  not  do  the  original  full 
justice.  Fred  Kennedy's  aged  workman  is 
very  typical  of  a  certain  class,  while  T.  F. 
Brogden’s  literary  gent  is  splendidly  lighted 
and  magnificently  taken,  and  is  only  prevented 
from  winning  a  first  place  because  of  the 
somewhat  prosaic  cap  which  takes  away  from 
the  majesty.  Turning  to  the  other  pictures 
which  are  not  reproduced,  we  commend 
Aquarius  for  her  blind  fiddler,  while  Nest’s 
old  man  is  indeed  a  very  fine  old  man,  but 
unfortunately  the  negative  has  made  him 
too  contrasty.  H.  Ellis  has  secured  an 
ideal  farmer  for  his  photograph,  one  could 
well  imagine  that  he  was  the  original  Father 
William,  immortalized  by  Lewis  Carroll,  who 
proved  so  forcibly  that  there  was  life  in  the 
old  dog  yet,  when  his  son’s  too  frequent 
questioning  became  monotonous.  Nosjak 
shows  us  an  elderly  gamekeeper  apparently 
engaged  in  repairing  an  elderly  gun.  This 
photograph  would  have  done  capitally  had 
the  technique  been  a  bit  more  perfect,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  a  decided  fuzziness  about 
the  head  which  is  fatal  to  good  effect,  while 
if  the  figure  had  been  a  little  smaller,  and  the 
surroundings  increased  in  importance,  a  much 
better  effect  would  have  accrued.  An  old 
woman  by  the  same  artist  is  spoilt  for  similar 
reasons.  The  old  man  of  Big  Ben,  through 
being  clean  shaved  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
old,  while  B.F.T.’s  septuagenarian  is  appa¬ 
rently  so  vigorously  engaged  in  setting  saws, 
and  appears  so  hale  and  hearty,  that  we  can 
hardly  class  him  as  being  a  fit  candidate. 
Bertha’s  farmer  is  commendably  toned  and 
mounted,  but  the  model  is  too  palpably  posed 
for  his  photograph,  and  is  badly  out  of  focus 
towards  the  feet.  Nice  clean  work,  showing  an 
old  woman  smoking,  comes  from  Beta;  there  is 
rather  too  much  detail  throughout  for  perfect 
pictorial  excellence.  A  number  of  more  or 
less  good  and  interesting  old  persons  come 
from  various  other  competitors,  but  the 
exigencies  connected  with  space  compel  us  to 
refrain  from  dealing  with  these  individually. 


Yawning  Competition.  -We  offer  three 
prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  three  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of  yawning. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  not 
a  contest  instituted  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  artistic  photographs,  for  we 
know  at  the  very  beginning  that  it  will  not. 
But  we  are  quite  sure  that  those  who  take  the 
photographs  and  those  who  see  them  afterwards 
will  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  looking  at  a  yawning  picture  creates  a 
desire  to  yawn  on  the  part  of  the  spectator, 
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and  we  want  to  see  if  this  is  really  so,  hence  the 
contest.  We  can  give  no  instructions  with 
regard  to  how  the  photographs  shall  be  taken, 
we  can  only  point  out  that  the  competition 
will  be  judged  on  the  merits  of  the  individual 
entries  from  their  yawn-producing  point  of 
view,  and  those  which  create  the  most  decided 
impression  on  the  oscitatory  nerves  of  our 
staff  will  receive  the  award.  The  competition 
closes  September  25th.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  August  number. 

General  Competition  — Closes  September 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
number. 

Manservant  or  Maidservant  at  Work. 

— We  offer  four  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  four 


Another  Photographer  at  Work.  -A 

prize  of  15s.  in  books  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  another 
photographer  at  work.  As  photographers 
hunt  in  couples,  as  a  rule,  this  competition 
should  he  a  comparatively  easy  one.  We  had 
a  contest  on  similar  lines  some  little  time  ago, 
but  it  did  not  produce  anything  particularly 
striking.  Possibly,  however,  now  that  our 
readers  have  learnt  the  kind  of  thing  we 
require,  the  coming  contest  will  be  more 
favourably  received.  The  best  thing  for 
intending  competitors  to  do  will  be  to  look  up 
this  old  competition  and  learn  from  the 
number  which  contains  the  prize  awards  the 
sort  of  thing  likely  to  be  again  successful 
and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  merely 
waste  paper.  The  subject  seems  capable  of 
treatment  in  no  end  of  different  ways.  A 
photographer  looks  very  funny  under  a  focus- 


best  photographs  of  menservants  or  maid¬ 
servants  at  work.  This  is  a  comparatively 
easy  competition  because  models  will  be 
readily  forthcoming  and  the  subject  does  not 
put  any  particular  limitations  on  the  competitor. 
The  maidservant  may  be  photographed  either 
in  the  kitchen  peeling  potatoes  or  engaged 
upon  any  other  household  task,  or  outside  "  a- 
hanging  out  the  clothes”  like  her  celebrated 
prototype  ;  while  the  manservant  may  be 
milking,  or  cutting  the  lawn,  or  employed  on 
any  of  the  tasks  which  usually  fall  to  his  lot. 
We  will  not  throw  out  any  further  suggestions, 
for  we  think  they  will  come  so  readily  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  waste  our  space.  The 
competition  closes  October  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  August  number. 


Old  Woman  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

The  Postmistress. 

Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Chichester. 


sing  cloth,  he  has  likewise  a  ridiculous 
appearance  when  he  is  bargaining  with  the 
would-be  models,  who  will  insist  on  being 
included  in  the  view  when  he  does  net  want 
them.  We  feel  assured  that  if  our  readers  will 
only  try,  this  photograph  of  a  man  and  a 
brother  competition  will  be  a  great  success, 
especially  as  the  way  has  been  trodden  before, 
and  consequently  the  ground  is  not  altogether 
new.  The  competition  closes  October  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August  number. 

Afternoon  Tea. — A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
afternoon  tea.  We  have  had  submitted  to  us 
at  various  times  numbers  of  pictures  portraying 
afternoon  tea  parties,  and  these  have  suggested 
to  us  this  competition.  It  is  possible  to  take 
afternoon  tea  under  so  many  pictorial  con¬ 
ditions,  out  in  the  garden,  for  instance,  on  one 
of  those  glorious  summer  days,  when  tea  is  so 
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refreshing  after  one  has  been  trailing  round  in 
the  blazing  sun  since  lunch.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  contest  should  be  productive  of  a 
large  number  of  pictures,  and  because,  unfor¬ 
tunately  (according  to  doctors),  this  institution 
has  now  become  so  general  that  models  and 
•opportunities  will  be  most  plentiful.  The 
competition  closes  November  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Musician  with 
his  Favourite  Instrument.  Four  prizes 
of  5s.  each  are  offered  for  the  four  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  musician  with  his  instrument. 
Any  kind  of  musician  and  any  kind  of  instru¬ 
ment  is  eligible,  from  the  bassoon  player  in  the 
theatre  orchestra  down  to  the  farmer’s  boy 
with  his  tin  whistle.  The  surroundings  may 
be  whatever  the  artist  chooses,  either  a  plain 
background  in  the  case  say  of  a  theatre  gentle¬ 
man,  or  a  country  stile  when  the  ploughboy  is 
in  question.  Then  the  instrumentalist  need 
not  necessarily  be  actually  playing  on  his 
instrument,  such  incidents  as  broken  strings, 
■etc.,  suggesting  no  end  of  pictorial  possibilities 
in  the  matter  of  posing.  The  competition 
closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  appears 
in  this  number. 

A  Portrait  of  Yourself  taken  by 
Yourself. — Two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  will 
be  offered  for  the  two  best  photographs  of 
amateur  photographers  taken  by  themselves. 
This  is  essentially  a  competition  for  the 
ingenious,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  success  on  this  account.  We 
like  to  set  people  doing  things  which  are 
out  of  the  common  and  perhaps  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  we  notice  that  when  we  have 
had  a  really  difficult  competition  we  have  had 
a  good  many  entries,  which  seems  to  point  out 
that  there  are  amongst  our  readers  a  great 
number  who,  when  they  do  get  a  stiff  task  set, 
determine  to  tackle  it,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
formidability.  But  there  is  really  nothing  so  far 
very  formidable  in  taking  one’s  own  photograph , 
quite  a  dozen  ways  suggest  themselves  to  us. 
A  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter,  for  instance, 
or  a  skilful  adjustment  of  ordinary  common 
sewing  cotton,  the  focussing  having  been  done 
first  on  a  chair,  or  some  other  object,  and  a 
looking  glass  being  arranged  alongside  the 
machine  so  that  one  can  see  how  one  looks  at 
the  crucial  moment  and  if  the  “expression” 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  playing  on  the 
features.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  photographs  sent  we  shall  have  to  rely  on 
the  word  of  our  competitors,  but  we  think  we 
can  trust  them.  Particulars  as  to  how  taken 
must  be  given  with  each  photograph,  written 
in  pencil  on  the  coupon.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  October  number. 

General  Competition.  —Closes December 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
October  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 


A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-iie-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column  or  in  the  illustrated  articles.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  Survey 

The  sensational  voyage  across  the  channel 
in  a  balloon,  which  was  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Percival  Spencer,  has  served  to  supply 
much  “copy”  to  the  descriptive  journalist. 
The  paragraphs,  have  however  done  another 
injustice  to  British  trade.  A  camera  accom¬ 
panied  the  voyageurs  and  this,  say  the  journals, 
was  of  “French”  make,  which  is  quite 
beyond  the  mark,  for  the  instrument  was  one 
which  held  “forty  flat  films  like  a  pack  of 
cards” — a  Frena,  to  wit.  We  have  not  yet 
tried  a  Frena  from  a  balloon,  but  no  doubt  its 
extreme  lightness  and  portability  will  make  it 
an  ideal  camera  for  the  purpose,  and  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  given  to  photographing 
from  an  altitude  of  we  don’t  know  how  many 
thousand  feet,  we  strongly  recommend  it. 

It  is  most  annoying  when  you  have  carried 
a  camera  over  some  miles  of  difficult  country 
with  a  view  to  portraying  some  special  spot,  to 
find  that  the  lens  or  some  other  equally 
important  part  has  been  left  at  home.  It  is 
astonishing,  however,  what  inventions  Mother 
Necessity  brings  forth  on  such  occasions,  and  it 
is  also  wonderful  how  well  many  makeshifts  act. 
A  forgotten  shutter  may  be  replaced  by  a  cap 
from  the  head,  a  jacket  used  as  a  focussing 
cloth,  or  a  camera  screw  constructed  from  a 
loop  of  string,  the  loop  being  passed  through 
the  hole  in  the  baseboard  and  the  tripod  top 
and  two  bits  of  stick  stuck  through  the 
opposite  ends  of  it,  which  sticks  may  be  twisted 
round  and  round  until  the  desired  grip  is 
obtained.  If  absolutely  necessary,  a  plate 
out  of  the  dark  slide  may  be  sacrificed  to  make 
a  focussing  screen.  It  will  be  found  to  have 
a  fair  amount  of  transparency  and  do  well  at 
a  pinch.  To  avoid  the  contretemps  brought 
about  by  leaving  things  behind,  it  is  best  to 
paste  on  the  inside  flap  of  the  top  of  the 
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camera  case  a  list  of  the  articles  which  must 
be  always  carried  ;  the  contents  of  the  bag 
can  then  be  instantly  checked  before  a  start 
for  the  field  is  made. 


©in*  Xaboi*aton>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  platinum 
prints  should  be  soaked  in  celluloid  varnish 
to  protect  their  surfaces  without  imparting  a 
gloss. 

A  pen  will  often  be  found  better  than  a 
brush  for  removing  pinholes  in  negatives.  By 
others  the  sharpened  end  of  a  wooden  match 
is  recommended.  But  indian  ink  is  more 
satisfactory  to  use  than  ordinary  ink. 

Printing  from  Thin  Negatives. — If  print¬ 
ing  has  to  be  done  from  negatives  which  are 
thin  and  fiat,  and  which  cannot  be  greatly 
improved  by  intensification,  better  results  can 
be  obtained  in  the  following  way.  The  picture 
is  very  considerably  over  printed,  and  after¬ 
wards  toned  very  far,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  a  bath  of 

Water .  i  quart. 

Nitric  acid .  54  grs. 

In  this  bath  the  silver  in  the  print  is  dissolved 
while  the  gold  remains.  The  print  is  then 
washed  very  carefully,  fixed  and  washed  as 
usual. — Chronik. 

To  Wash  Films.-- When  the  amateur’s 
washing  tank  is  a  lavatory  basin  or  a  bath,  not 
infrequently  the  case,  he  will  find  flat  films  a 
little  difficult  to  manage,  since  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  slip  over  each  other,  and  thus  prevent 
the  effective  passage  of  the  water.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  fasten  several  in  a  row  by  pushing 
a  drawing  pin  through,  connecting  corner  to 
corner.  But  if  the  washing  area  is  limited  as 
in  the  case  of  a  small  basin,  then  bend  each 
film  into  a  half-circle  (film  side  inwards)  and 
fasten  it  in  that  shape  by  tying  a  bit  of  thread 
round.  Films  so  treated  cannot  well  injure 
each  other,  and  admitting,  as  they  do,  the 
easy  passage  of  water,  they  will  soon  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  freed  from  hypo. 

To  Sensitize  Ordinary  Paper. — Make  a 
solution  of  3J  parts  of  silver  nitrate  in  15  to 
20  parts  of  water,  and  add  ammonia  drop  by 
drop  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  by  the 
ammonia  is  just  re-dissolved  ;  then  add  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  free 
ammonia  is  almost  neutralized,  so  that  there 
is  only  a  very  slight  smell  of  ammonia  left. 
The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  25  parts  of 
water  in  which  are  dissolved  3J  parts  of  green 


ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  The  mixed  solutions 
should  be  protected  from  the  light  and  kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  The  paper  is  sen¬ 
sitized  by  brushing  the  solution  on  the  surface 
with  a  hog's  hair  brush,  taking  care  to  spread 
the  solution  evenly.  By  the  addition  of  gela¬ 
tine  harder  prints  can  be  obtained  and  the 
image  does  not  sink  so  deeply  into  the  paper. 

Light  in  the  Dark-Room. — Unnecessary 
precautions  are  often  taken  in  regard  to  the 
dark-room  lamp,  and  many  photographers 
condemn  themselves  to  work  under  the  most 
unpleasant  circumstances  by  vainly  thinking 
that  a  very  small  square  of  dark  ruby  glass  is 
necessary.  In  our  own  case  we  use  two 
thicknesses  of  canary  paper  mounted  on  a 
framework  of  cardboard  which  is  placed  over 
an  ordinary  gas  burner.  The  whole  of  the 
dark-room  is  pretty  well  lighted,  but  there  is 
absolute  security.  We  develop  right  in  front 
of  the  lamp,  not  more  than  twelve  inches  from 
it,  but  except  at  such  times  as  the  plate  is 
under  examination,  we  cover  the  dish  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard.  In  changing  plates  when 
away  from  home  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
change  them  in  a  room  illuminated  by  an 
adjacent  street  lamp,  provided  the  direct  rays 
of  the  lamp  do  not  reach  the  plates.  A  candle 
placed  outside  the  room  door  while  the  photo¬ 
grapher  turns  his  back  to  it  inside,  and  allows 
only  reflected  light  to  reach  the  plates,  is  also 
quite  safe,  unless  changing  operations  are 
unduly  prolonged. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  ot  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ot 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pitfture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
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in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Ordinary,  —  Many  junior  photographers, 
when  they  take  photographs  of  this  character, 
are  troubled  in  a  similar  way  to  what  this 
artist  has  been.  These  horrible  black  corners 
have  a  nasty  habit  of  creeping  in  when  the 
lens  has  to  be  put  up  a  great  height  in  order 


to  include  the  top  of  some  tall  building.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  avoided  is 
to  move  back  where  feasible,  and  where  this 
is  not,  the  best  plan  is  to  spot  out  the 
sky  on  the  negative  with  some  opaque  paint. 
The  present  photograph,  speaking  from  the 
pictorial  standpoint,  is  lacking,  because  the 
foreground  is  somewhat  badly  arranged,  the 
lads  are  too  near  the  limit  of  the  picture.  The 
artist,  however,  would  have  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  we  admit,  seeing  the  height 
of  the  spire,  and  therefore  we  must  forgive 
him  much. 

River  Dee. — The  view  is  certainly  taken 
from  an  uncommon  standpoint,  and  there  is 
nice  atmospheric  effect,  and  the  technique  is 
quite  satisfactory.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  foreground  has  something  of  sameness  in 
it,  and  is  not  sufficiently  striking.  Hedges 
rarely  answer  this  purpose  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  because  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
print  they  usually  give  a  formal  appearance. 
We  like  your  picture  best  when  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  bottom,  and  nearly 
an  inch  off  the  top. 

Clytie. — This  is  a  fair  snapshot,  but  some¬ 
what  ordinary.  We  have  seen  so  many 
steamers  taken  in  this  way,  that  we  begin  to 
wish  that  amateurs  would  wait  until  some 
striking  effect  of  light  and  shade  and  cloud 
was  present  to  make  their  exposures  valuable. 


Plumbus. — Not  very  bad,  but  overexposed 
slightly,  consequently  trending  to  flatness.  We 
think  if  you  had  gone  a  little  further  back,  the 
view  would  have  improved,  the  bridge  would 
not  then  have  been  so  prominent,  while  the 
rest  of  the  material  would  have  fallen  into  a. 
less  confused  ensemble. 

Stephan  us. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  formal 
railings  which  run  from  side  to  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  print.  You  ought  never  to  have 
allowed  an  effect  of  this  character  to  be  present. 
The  lighting  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  iust  a  tiny 
bit  hard. 

Bizana. — This  is  a  most  extraordinary  per¬ 
son,  we  hardly  know  whether  he  is  a  chief,  or 
a  local  painter  and  plumber.  It  is  certainly 
an  interesting  photograph,  however,  but  you 
gave  a  great  deal  too  long  an  exposure.  You 
must  cut  down  in  this  respect  very  consider¬ 
ably  in  your  country. 

W.W.R.S. — Not  a  bad  little  snapshot,  very 
small,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  serial  per¬ 
spective,  due  to  the  use  of  too  small  a  stop, 
and  a  fixed  focus  lens. 

E.M.A.  —  This  is  not  very  satisfactory,  it  is 
technically  weak,  because  you  have  over¬ 
exposed,  apparently,  and  artistically  it  lacks 
balance,  the  pathway  being  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  one  side.  This  picture  should  have 
been  treated  as  an  upright  composition,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that,  and  you 
could  not  expect  it  to  come  out  well  any  other 
way. 

Sapper. — Topographically  satisfactory.  To 
make  a  picture  of  it  you  will  have  to  introduce 
clouds,  and  print  on  some  other  paper.  The 
lighting  effect  is  pleasing,  the  building  stands 
out  nicely,  while  the  rocks  have  that  amount 
of  solidity  necessary  to  give  one  a  correct  idea 
of  them 

Chip  and  Chop. — We  are  pleased  to  repro¬ 
duce  this,  because  it  is  uncommon,  and  because 
it  may  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
children  the  possibilities  which  lie  before 
them  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  genre 


studies,  illustrating  the  hour  which  succeeds 
the  blindman’s  holiday,  and  when  the  dustman 
is  supposed  to  be  about  sending  off  the  little 
ones  to  sleep.  The  lighting  in  this  particular 
instance  is  good,  although  the  extreme  left  is 
just  a  tiny  bit  dark. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Ordinary. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Chip  and  Chop. 
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Electro. — The  tablecloth  is  a  little  too 
white,  and  the  pots  merge  into  each  other  in  a 
mysterious  fashion,  and  all  this  seems  to  point 
to  overexposure  and  overdevelopment.  The 
ladies  are  certainly  attending  to  their  business 
in  a  praiseworthy  fashion,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  technical  defects  mentioned  you 
would  have  secured  a  fairly  good  homely 
presentment  of  afternoon  tea. 


Abercorn. — This  is  very  bad,  technically, 
we  fancy  that  it  is  under  developed,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  overexposed  if,  as  you  say,  you  gave 
one-thirtieth.  The  idea  is  all  right,  but  the 
bad  technique,  of  course,  takes  away  greatly 
from  the  value  of  your  effort.  We  can  hardly 
give  you  much  advice  without  seeing  your 
negatives,  and  having  a  little  more  detail  as  to 
your  mode  of  procedure. 


Runnymede. — There  is  the  making  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  here,  but  the  figures  are  unfortunately  a 
great  deal  too  small,  and  one  has  to  seek  for 
them.  This  leaves  a  feeling  that  one  does 
not  know  whether  the  view  is  intended  for  a 
figure  study  or  a  landscape.  The  best  way  to 
improve  your  effort  is  to  cut  exactly  an  inch 
off  the  top,  and  a  good  inch  off  the  right-hand 
side,  completely  eliminating  the  trunk  of  the 
further  tree.  The  lighting  is  good. 

Ayrshire. — Ayrshire  sends  us  two  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  one  is  supposed  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  Candidly,  we  can  hardly 
say  which  we  consider  the  better.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  in  No.  i  the  position  of  the  girl  is  most 
natural,  and  she  is  quite  unconscious  of  the 


Dusty  Rhodes. — This  is  a  fair  photograph 
of  a  cow,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had 
you  waited  until  the  animal  was  in  a  little  less 
stiff  a  position.  With  regard  to  the  focus,  has 
the  photograph  been  enlarged  from  a  pocket 
Kodak  ?  If  not,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  we 
cannot  forgive  you  for  the  great  diffusion 
noticeable.  Remember  when  you  are  taking 
a  picture  for  some  specific  purpose  to  illustrate 
say  architectural  detail,  or  some  animal,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  ten  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  that  microscopical  definition  be 
present. 

Notts. — Not  a  bad  photograph  of  a  wet 
night,  but  the  halation  is  very  pronounced, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  did  not  employ 


camera,  while  in  No.  2,  although  she  is  staring 
directly  at  the  photographer,  she  seems  to  fill 
up  the  composition  better,  and  by  breaking 
the  roadway  and  hedge,  produces  a  much  more 
pictorial  ensemble  altogether.  It  is  really  a 
difficult  matter,  however,  to  give  any  decision 
with  a  certainty.  The  landscape  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  No.  2  picture. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Ayrshire. 


either  a  backed  plate  or  a  film.  Pictures  of 
this  character  must  be  so  dealt  with,  or  else 
they  will  not  do  at  all.  Green  carbon  would 
give  a  very  nice  effect. 

H.W.H  —This  is  not  badly  taken,  but  more 
reflected  light  on  the  left-hand  side  and  a 
shorter  exposure  would  have  resulted  in  a 
clearer  photograph.  The  pose  is  extremely 
natural,  and  unaffected. 
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Phcebe. — The  lighting  is  nice,  but  you  have 
not  selected  the  best  position,  and  the  hens 
are  certainly  not  sufficiently  important  to 
merit  an  exposure  on  them  alone.  Tech¬ 
nically,  your  work  is  first-class.  The  interior 
is  better,  artistically,  and  similarly  praise¬ 
worthy  from  the  technical  standpoint.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  next  time,  one  coupon  one 
print. 

Frena. — This  will  not  be  bad  when  it  is  not 
printed  on  POP.,  and  when  the  white  border 
is  done  away  with.  White  bordersand  P.O.P. 
are  much  in  evidence  this  month  in  this 
column,  and  we  are  having  quite  a  field  day 
amongst  it  all. 

Yellow  Eyes. — Here  is  a  photograph 
which  is  very  simple,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  very,  very  charming.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  live  in  the  country  could  get  similar 
studies.  All  that  is  needed  are  a  few  children 
and  a  field  of  daisies,  and  fields  of  daisies  and 
children  are  very  numerous.  The  only  im- 


Ann  Paddy. — This  is  nice.  Cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  top,  and  have  the  whole  enlarged. 
True  pictorial  work,  however,  cannot  be  done 
with  a  camera  of  a  fixed  focus. 

L  H.  S  -  This  is  much  too  formal  an  avenue 
to  give  a  satisfactory  pictorial  photograph, 
and  you  have  also  sadly  taken  away  from  the 
good  ensemble  by  masking  in  so  commonplace 
a  fashion.  The  lady,  too,  occupies  a  wrong 
position,  for  instead  of  breaking  up  the  road¬ 
way,  she  simply  accentuates  and  adds  to  the 
formality  of  the  row  of  trees.  Shiny  P.O.P., 
we  observe.  Naughty,  naughty  ! 

Ystwyth. — We  are  pleased  to  observe  that 
you  send  us  your  photograph  printed  on  two 
sorts  of  paper,  matt  and  glossy.  Now  with 
regard  to  which  looks  best.  In  this  special 
instance  we  must  throw  our  praise  on  the 
glossy  side,  not  because  we  like  the  shine,  but 
because  the  warm  brown  tone  is  more  suitable 
to  the  view  in  hand  than  the  cold  black,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  contrast  between  the  sky 


provement  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  two 
youngsters  to  the  right  would  have  looked 
better  a  little  further  apart,  while  the  horizon 
line,  so  to  speak,  is  somewhat  straight.  Still 
we  must  pass  the  whole  because  the  young¬ 
sters  appear  to  be  so  unconscious  of  the 
camera,  and  the  whole,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  is  so  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Hedge  Sparrow. — Not  bad,  but  slightly 
black  and  white.  A  warm-toned  printing 
paper  would  minimize  this  defect  considerably, 
and  a  roughish  surface  could  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

Buttercup. — We  certainly  like  the  one  with 
the  man  moved  towards  the  right,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  your  friends  favour  the 
one  in  which  he  is  more  central.  That  is  their 
artistic  ignorance,  and  let  us  pity  them,  but 
not  blame.  The  whole  would  look  a  great 
deal  nicer  on  matt  surface  paper.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  capital,  and  you  do  well  to  go  in  for 
this  kind  of  lighting. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Yellow  Eyes. 


and  the  hills.  We  should  advise  you  to  try 
warm  purple  carbon  transferred  on  to  a  not 
very  rough  surface.  The  sky  will  have  to  be 
brought  out  more,  or  else'you  will  have  to  intro¬ 
duce  clouds  from  another  negative.  The  trim¬ 
ming  has  been  exceedingly  well  done. 

J.  Tillott. — This  will  not  do  at  all,  we 
cannot  criticise  young  men  in  prosaic  cos¬ 
tumes,  lying  down  in  prosaic  attitudes  with 
prosaic  straw  hats  tilted  on  the  backs  of  their 
heads.  Why  do  you  waste  good  technique 
and  our  time  in  this  fashion  ?  You  apparently 
can  turn  out  satisfactory  negatives,  why  do 
you  not  look  up  good  subjects? 

Hebden.-  This  would  look  better  we  should 
fancy,  on  some  artistic  paper,  glossy  P.O.P. 
will  not  do  for  this  kind  of  picture.  You  seem 
to  have  mastered  technical  difficulties,  and  to 
have  a  fair  idea  of  what  to  take,  and  when  you 
discard  this  printing  process,  and  attempt 
something  more  likely  to  give  you  artistic 
results,  you  will  no  doubt  turn  out  very  satis¬ 
factory  work  indeed. 
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Kaura. — We  should  fancy  this  is  over¬ 
exposed,  although  we  cannot  be  certain  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  negative.  It  looks  like  hand 
camera  work  taken  with  a  camera  which  does 
not  focus  for  near  objects.  The  view  is  not 
particularly  well  selected,  but  the  spot  at  your 
disposal  was  evidently  somewhat  formal,  and 
would  consequently  require  considerable  skill 
to  make  it  pictorially  valuable. 

Red  Hussar. — Not  really  bad,  but  we  do 
not  care  for  the  masking.  Cushion  corners 
are  an  abomination  in  our  eyes,  and  masking 
altogether  when  P.O.P.  is  in  question  does  not 
please  us.  Platinotype  or  carbon  prints  appear 
very  satisfactory  when  treated  with  a  broad 
white  edge,  but  a  process  like  gelatino-chloride 
is  extremely  unsuitable  for  such  treatment. 

Kropol. — This  is  a  very  pretty  view,  and 
very  suggestive  of  evening  calm,  very  full  of 
tonality,  and  altogether  nice  in  every  respect 
save  the  blank  white  sky.  We  wish  that  the 
artist  would  print  some  suitable  clouds  in,  and 


then  we  should  be  happy  to  reproduce  both 
the  photographs,  just  to  show  what  an  aid  to 
pictorial  effect  cirrus  or  cumuli  are. 

Katchen — Not  a  bad  spot,  but  rather 
gloomy  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  and  there  is 
a  great  bare  patch  of  roadway  which  is  most 
unpleasant  to  the  eye.  Your  best  plan  will  be 
to  cut  a  good  inch  off  the  top,  and  about  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

T.  White. — Although  you  have  exposed 
splendidly,  and  have  developed  with  skill,  this 
picture  is  not  a  success.  You  see  the  children 
are  so  very  patently  posed,  and  consequently 
a  professional  portrait-like  result  has  come 
about,  which  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect.  If  the 
children  had  been  posed  as  if  they  were  really 
playing  with  the  donkey,  and  taking  an  interest 
in  what  they  were  doing,  the  thing  would  have 
been  altogether  different,  but  when  they  are 
simply  standing  for  their  photographs,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  but  their  relatives  to  get  up 
much  interest  in  them. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Kropol. 


©ut*  Editor's  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

“Our  National  Gallery”  proved  such  a 
popular  feature,  and  created  so  much  favourable 
comment,  that  we  were  somewhat  reluctant  to 
let  it  go  by  the  wall.  It  is  most  important, 
however,  that  a  journal  now-a-days  should 
always  be  prepared  to  tickle  the  appetites  of 
its  readers  with  new  features,  and  these  must 
be  introduced  before  the  old  have  become 
stale.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  we  have 
decided  to  give  on  alternate  months,  instead 
of  the  National  Gallery,  a  series  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  best  work  we  find  in  the  various 
circles  of  the  Postal  Club  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  with  a  few  remarks  thereon.  We 
accordingly  set  the  ball  rolling  this  month  with 
a  reproduction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Bradley’s  charming 
"Winds  from  the  West.”  Nothing  could  be 
simpler,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  prettier,  than 
this  effort,  and  the  original  is  even  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  the  reproduction,  the  luminosity  and 
suggestion  of  a  breezy  day  being  carried  out  most 
skillfully,  and  with  strong  painter-like  effect. 

*  * 

Important  changes  in  photographic  practice 
are  impending — changes  likely  to  exercise  an 
extensive  influence  in  many  directions.  The 
recent  introduction  of  effective  substitutes  for 
glass  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film,  and  of 
a  developer  possessed  of  the  peculiar  property 
of  permitted  fixation  to  proceed  simultaneously, 
will  make  every  enthusiast  anxious  to  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

*  * 

It  is  from  the  new  films  now  on  the  market 
that  we  anticipate  the  greater  advantages. 
Hitherto  excellent  films  on  celluloid  or  other 
media  have  been  obtainable,  and  indeed, 
used  pretty  considerably  in  some  makes 
of  hand  cameras,  and  where  the  weight  of 
glass  plates  put  them  out  of  court.  One  must 
not  forget  either,  the  great  convenience  of  the 
daylight  spool.  But  the  real  drawback  to 
both  rolled  and  flat  films  has  been  their  price, 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  over  glass  being 
more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  all  other 
points  of  superiority,  such  as  lightness,  absence 
of  halation,  etc. 

*  * 

It  has  been  a  state  secret  for  some  time  that 
several  makers  were  experimenting  with  various 
substances  and  by  various  methods  in  order  to 
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put  films  upon  the  market  at  the  price  of  glass 
plates,  and  now  two  makers  have  practically 
brought  about  this  desirable  state  of  affairs. 
Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward,  whose  reputation 
for  the  manufacture  of  bromide  paper  is  an 
enviable  one,  have  prepared  a  gelatine  film 
which  is  sent  out  upon  stout  paper  supports. 
After  exposure  and  development,  the  film  is 
removed  from  the  support  forprinting  purposes. 
It  then  consists  of  gelatine  only,  but  though 
quite  thin,  is  nevertheless  tough  enough  to 
stand  reasonable  wear  and  tear.  These  films 
cost  about  ten  per  cent  more  than  glass  plates 

The  other  films  are  those  made  in  Germany 
by  the  Secco-Film  Gesellschaft,  and  for  the 
production  whereof  an  English  company  is 
in  process  of  formation.  They  require 
soaking  in  a  preliminary  bath  of  gelatine,  and 
when  developed,  fixed  and  washed,  they  must 
be  squeegeed  into  contact  with  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  film  provided.  These  films  are  to  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  glass  plates,  and  should 
therefore  prove  very  decided  rivals  to  them. 
But  the  exact  price  does  not  matter,  so  long  as 
it  is  about  the  same  or  not  much  more  than 
glass.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  putting  the  thin  film  in  place  of  the 
thick  glass  plate.  First  comes  the  saving  in 
bulk — a  gross  of  films  will  occupy  but  little 
more  space  than  a  dozen  plates,  and  will 
probably  weigh  rather  less.  Dark  slides 
therefore  may  have  their  width  slightly  reduced, 
while  the  weight  of  one's  outfit  in  the  field 
will  be  sensibly  diminished.  Then  as  to 
halation — in  the  case  of  films  this  fault  is 
practically  absent,  and  no  backing,  a  messy 
operation  at  the  best,  need  be  applied.  In 
printing  from  films  there  is  an  immense 
advantage  in  being  able  to  print  from  either 
side — for  the  carbon  process  no  double  transfer 
will  now  be  required.  One  might  safely 
prophesy  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  o-f  the  carbon  process  as  a  natural  result. 
Last,  but  not  least,  all  risk  of  breakage  is 
removed.  In  the  face  of  these  manifold  and 
obvious  points  of  superiority,  we  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  except  for  special 
purposes  the  film  will  oust  the  plate  in  less 
than  twelve  months. 

The  picture  puzzles  in  last  month’s  issue 
were  so  simple  that  it  seems  almost  a  reflection 
upon  the  intelligence  of  our  readers  to  give 
solutions  of  them.  But  as  it  often  happens 
that  the  simpler  the  puzzle  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  solve,  we  may  venture  to  point  out 
that  the  mysterious  hieroglyphic  on  page  19 
only  requires  turning  sideways  when  it  will  be 
seen  to  represent  an  impressionist  sea-shore 


view,  with  a  fishing  smack  lying  on  its  side, 
high  and  dry.  The  little  vignette  on  page  21 
stands  of  course  for  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  book 
“Three  Men  in  a  Boat,”  while  the  hidden 
town  represented  on  page  22  is  Swansea. 

*  * 

The  editor  of  The  Stable  and  Kennel  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  photographs  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  therefore  he  is  offering  ^100  in  prizes  to 
amateur  photographers.  Two  prizes  are  to  be 
given  for  each  county,  and  there  are  also  a 
number  of  special  prizes  which  are  open  to  all. 
If  any  of  our  readers  contemplate  entering,  let 
them  purchase  a  current  number  of  The  Stable 
and  Kennel  from  any  newsagent,  or  send  direct 
to  the  offices,  161,  Strand,  W.C.,  price  3d. 


Hnswcrs  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subje<5ts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

T.R.H. — It  is  the  height  of  foolishness  for  a  beginner 
to  take  portraits.  The  best  plan  is  to  master  the 
elements  of  technique  on  simple  landscape  work  and 
then  go  in  for  higher  flights. 

Bacum. — The  difference,  of  course,  would  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  practically  unrecognisable.  The  author  rather 
exaggerates  the  point. 

Tired  Tim  wants  to  know  which  is  the  best  paper  for 
reproduction  purposes.  We  used  to  think  that  glossy 
P.O  P.  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  good  photograph  will  reproduce 
well,  provided  that  the  surface  on  which  it  is  printed  is 
not  too  outrageously  rough.  Red  tones  are  undoubtedly 
difficult  for  the  block-maker  to  manage,  but  the  other 
shades,  as  a  rule,  give  satisfactory  results,  whether  the 
paper  is  bromide,  Velox,  carbon,  or  platinotype. 

Ajak. — We  have  not  heard  of  the  solution,  and  do 
not  think  from  your  description  that  it  would  be  of  any 
practical  value. 

W.  Winter. — We  know  the  spot  you  speak  of,  but  for 
our  holidays  we  prefer  less  crowded  haunts.  A  fashion¬ 
able  seaside  place  is  all  right  if  you  merely  wish  to  spend 
a  gay  time,  but  if  you  seriously  contemplate  making 
some  artistic  photographs,  our  advice  is  don’t,  but  rather 
get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  madding  crowd. 

Pyro. — We  fancy  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  hypo.  Perhaps,  however,  you  do  not  have  all  the 
solutions  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  temperature. 

E.  H.  L. — Yes,  candidly  we  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  reproductions  in  the  Salon  As  you  say,  they  were 
certainly  much  nicer  taking  them  all  round  than  in 
previous  years.  Write  us  more  fully  on  the  other  subject. 
Like  many  other  correspondents  you  do  not  supply 
sufficient  details. 

Devonian.  —  You  would  find  Tavistock  a  pleasant 
photographic  neighbourhood.  If  you  are  topographically 
inclined  there  is  any  amount  of  material  for  your  camera, 
while  the  moors  also  offer  great  photographic  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  hotels  are  nearly  all  of  them  satisfactory, 
both  as  regards  accommodation  and  charges. 

M.  B.  F.  Smith.— We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  any  negatives  which  are  submitted  to  us,  and  which 
get  broken  in  the  post.  They  are  sent  entirely  at  the 
owner’s  risk. 

J.  R. — Yes,  you  are  improving,  and  you  should  feel 
greatly  honoured  by  having  your  print  hung  in  the  Salon, 
considering  the  number  of  very  good  pictures  we  had  to 
decline. 

R.  W.  Chapman. — Ere  now  you  will  no  doubt  have 
received  your  post-cards  and  certificate. 
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A  FIELD  EVENING 
ON  THE  CANAL. 


ITHIN  a  two¬ 
penny  rail¬ 
way  journey 
of  the  spot 
where  I  am 
writing, there 
runs  a  valley 
which  joins 
two  big  cities 
together.  It 
is  a  fairly 
pleasant  val¬ 
ley,  taking  it 
as  a  whole, 
although  the 
manufactur¬ 
ing  interest 
has  spoilt  its 
river,  and  the 
jerry- builder 
has  erected 
the  usual 
unpictorial 
dwellings  on  its  sloping  sides.  Many 
years  ago,  before  the  iron  roads 
were  laid  which  now  enclose  our 
country  in  a  metal  network,  a 
company  decided  that  in  order  to 
get  merchandise  from  one  place  to 


another  a  canal  would  be  of  use.  They 
therefore  set  to  work,  and  constructed 
this  waterway.  At  that  day,  no  doubt, 
the  canal  would  be  an  eye-sore  to  the 
country,  with  its  great  bare  embank¬ 
ments  where  pleasant  pastures  had 
once  lain,  and  its  many  new  stone 
locks  glaring  in  the  sunshine.  Time, 
however,  has  been  gentle  to  the  canal, 
and  has  healed  its  wounds,  vegetation 
has  grown  along  its  sides,  the  locks 
have  been  toned  down  to  a  tender 
greeny-grey,  and  in  many  places  are 
dropping  into  decay,  while  the  lock- 
houses,  instead  of  standing  in  all  their 
naked  ugliness,  have  become  covered 
with  ivy. 

Now,  I  remembered  this,  and  with 
the  many  pleasant  walks  I  had  had 
along  the  banks  in  my  mind,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  my  camera  for  a  stroll 
with  me,  my  intention  being  not  to 
selecft  any  special  portion  of  the  canal, 
but  to  take  what  came  in  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  see  what  could  be 
made  of  it.  It  was  an  evening  stroll, 
pressure  of  work  connected  with  the 
getting  out  of  that  great  production, 
The  Junior  Salon,  necessitating  that  field 
days  should  be  undertaken  only  after 
business  hours,  so  to  speak,  but  this 
was  no  drawback,  as  for  landscape 
work  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
few  hours  which  immediately  precede 
sunset  are  most  likely  to  produce 
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pictorial  effects.  I,  however,  made  no 
special  arrangements  with  regard  to 
what  I  was  to  do.  I  took  no  acces¬ 
sories  with  me,  and  although  I  knew 
the  ground,  I  was  quite  unbiassed  as 
regards  any  particular  spot.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  had  some  slight  idea  as 
to  what  I  really  wanted,  I  might  have 
done  better.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  these  dilettante  ramblings,  al¬ 
though  they  are  most  satisfactory  from 
the  health  point  of  view,  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  as  good  as  they  might  be, 
photographically  speaking.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  anything  really  solid  is  to 
be  done,  a  suitable  setting  must  be 
found,  and  exposures  made  over  and 
over  again,  until  everything  is  perfect. 

The  first  exposure  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey,  when  the  sun, 


head,  and  forming  a  sort  of  arboreal 
tunnel.  If  then  I  exposed  for  the 
shadows,  the  boat  which  was  travelling 
at  a  moderately  quick  speed,  would 
show  movement,  whereas  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  aimed  at  the  boat  alone, 
the  distance  would  be  brightly  lighted, 
while  the  rest  would  exhibit  an  inky 
blackness.  I  therefore  determined  to 
take  the  middle  course,  and  gave  an 
exposure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  second, 
which  would  get  fair  detail  and  yet 
comparatively  little  movement.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction,  I 
succeeded  fairly  well,  the  barge  is 
certainly  a  little  bit  fuzzy,  but  I  have 
secured  a  certain  amount  of  detail  on 
both  sides  which  helps  to  make  the 
picture  a  fair  success.  It  requires  very 
special  printing,  however,  to  get  the 


although  declining,  was  comparatively 
well  above  the  horizon.  I  had  just 
crossed  the  bridge  seen  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  was  entering  that  wooded 
part  of  the  canal  where  the  “scenery” 
may  be  said  to  begin,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself.  The  boat  with 
a  couple  of  horses  was  coming  slowly 
towards  me  round  a  bend,  and  as  I 
looked  back,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  a  picture  of  it  just  leaving  the 
shadow  and  entering  the  sunlight 
would  be  effective.  I  consequently 
made  ready  as  quickly  as  I  could,  but 
was  confronted  at  the  very  first  by  a 
difficulty.  The  place  where  I  stood 
was  extremely  dark  through  the  foliage 
on  each  side  climbing  high  over  my 

Shadow  and  Sunshine. 


most  from  it.  Brown  carbon,  afavourite 
of  mine,  will  not  do,  but  a  nice  soft 
platinotype  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
the  grey  tone  suiting  admirably. 

I  could  have  made  one  or  two  other 
pictures  with  canal  boats  for  a  motif , 
but  there  was  one  besetting  difficulty. 
If  the  characteristic  horse  is  to  be 
included,  as  a  general  rule  it  'will 
appear  of  an  inordinate  size,  simply 
because  its  long  rope  allows  it  to  come 
so  much  nearer  the  spectator,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  vessels  become  secondary 
objeCts  indeed.  There  would  only  be 
one  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
and  that  would  be  to  ask  the  bargemen 
to  take  in  a  few  reefs  pro  tern.  This 
they  would  certainly  do  with  pleasure, 
for  I  never  met  a  set  of  persons  so 
ready  to  be  photographed.  I  could 
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have  taken  excellent  pictures  of  almost 
every  boat  that  passed  me  had  I 
chosen,  for  the  owners  were  only  too 
willing  to  offer  themselves.  Why  I 
did  not  seize  the  opportunity  is  easily 
explained.  After  that  first  snap,  the 
light  had  declined  so  rapidly  that  any 
exposure  under  a  second  or  so  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have 
found  from  painful  and  expensive 


experience  that  amateur  models  cannot 
be  secured  with  perfect  naturalness 
with  anything  under  an  extreme  snap¬ 
shot,  especially  if  there  are  two  or 
three  gathered  together.  The  second 
picture  will  show  what  I  mean.  Mind 
you,  I  had  determined  that  I  would  go 
in  for  canal  studies  pure  and  simple, 
but  those  children  turned  up  in  a  field 
just  below  the  bank,  and  I  could  not 


until  he  heard  the  click  of  the  opening 
shutter,  and  then,  of  course,  he 
watched  me.  It  would  have  been  just 
the  same  with  my  bargees.  “Ulysses 
and  the  Sirens”  is  pradtically  no  good, 
because  I  was  unable  to  be  quick 
enough  to  secure  that  boy  before  he 
had  time  to  become  rigid  and  photo¬ 
graphic. 

It  is  astonishing  how  pidtorial  some 
of  the  most  ordinary  canal  bridges  can 
be  made  to  appear  when  the  lighting 
conditions  are  satisfactory.  My  next 
exposure  shows  one  of  these.  It  was 
fairly  new,  and  was  swung  back  to  allow 
the  boats  to  pass,  and  did  not  look 
altogether  a  very  promising  objedt. 
There  was  a  nice  reflection,  however, 
in  the  water,  and  the  trees  near  it  stood 
out  from  the  distance  well,  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  its  presentment.  It 
can  be  easily  understood,  however, 
that  this  particular  photograph  looks 
very  bare  without  the  sky,  which  I 
printed  in  from  a  separate  negative. 
The  materials  composing  this  pidture 
all  pointed  to  a  long  narrow  composi¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  I  have  trimmed  it 
to  that  shape,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
lines  appear  to  run  with  a  certain 
amount  of  consecutiveness  and  pidtorial 
efifedt. 

Locks  are  as  a  rule  valuable  pidtorial 
accessories,  especially  when  taken 


help  it,  because  they  were  so  ragged 
and  so  pidtorial.  They  wanted  taking, 
and  I  took  them,  as  you  see,  but  I  had 
to  give  a  time  exposure.  I  explained 
cogently  to  them  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  they  should  be 
still,  and  I  told  Ulysses  that  he  must 
look  at  one  of  the  Sirens.  This  he  did 


towards  sundown,  when  their  details 
are  gently  toned  down,  and  made  to 
mass.  On  my  particular  three  miles’ 
stretch  of  canal,  there  was  a  lock  which 
was  not,  however,  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  one  which  lay  lower  down.  I  had, 
as  I  have  said  before,  determined  to 
see  what  could  be  done  within 


Ulysses  and  the  Sirens. 


The  Bridge.- 


prearranged  bounds,  therefore  I  had  to 
make  the  most  of  what  I  could  get. 
The  fourth  picture  shows  how  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  it  is  not  a  brilliant  example  by 
any  means,  but  still  by  taking  this 
photograph  towards  dusk,  and  with  the 
light  behind  my  lock,  I  have  produced 
something  which  is  not  quite  un- 
piCtorial.  Nothing  could  be  more 
hideous  or  commonplace  than  this 
scene  would  have  appeared  if  taken  at 
mid-day ;  with,  however,  a  sort  of 


in  a  later  article  on  this  question  of 
costume. 

After  the  lock  photograph  was  taken, 
darkness  fell  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pack  up  and  go 
home.  Just,  however,  as  I  was  about 
to  do  this,  the  setting  orb  gave  a  tiny 
burst,  and  shot  out  great  rays  of  light. 
I  had  one  plate  left,  so  I  made  a  snap 
at  him.  The  rays  unfortunately  do 
not  appear,  and  I  regret  also  that  Sol 
was  too  low  down  to  cast  a  brilliant 


gloom  hanging  about  it,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  sky,  something  approach¬ 
ing  a  piCture  has  been  produced. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
presence  of  the  boy  where  he  is  was 
altogether  advisable,  he  repeats  the 
box  arrangement  in  front,  and  fills  up 
a  nasty  bare  place,  but  a  tourist’s 
costume  would  be  hardly  likely  to 
satisfy  a  wielder  of  the  brush.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say,  however, 


By  the  Lock. 


reflection  on  the  water.  I  secured, 
however,  a  fair  sky  negative,  which 
unfortunately  can  only  be  printed  in 
certain  pictures,  on  account  of  the  trees 
obtruding  themselves.  A  really  useful 
cloud  negative  must  have  an  absolutely 
unbroken  line  on  the  horizon,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  at  all  useful  for  all-round 
purposes. 

Thus  my  hour  or  two  along  the  canal 
slipped  away,  and  although  I  had  made 
six  exposures  I  had  not  nearly  exhausted 
the  material.  There  was  plenty  left 
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to  be  done,  huge  cranes  which  against 
an  evening  sky  could  have  been  made 
picftorial  capital  of,  and  somewhat 
dilapidated  wharfs  where  boats  were 
being  unloaded.  With  a  boy  or  two 
at  my  disposal  I  could  have  manu¬ 
factured  fishing  studies  ad  lib.,  and 
there  were  little  bits  of  barge  life 
which  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
get  had  I  been  earlier  in  the  day. 
Now  canals  are  very  common,  and  the 
scenery  along  them  is,  as  a  rule,  much 
of  a  muchness  when  they  get  out  into 
the  country.  What  I  suggest  is,  that 


ON  USING  THE  SAME 
DEVELOPING  SOLUTION 
OVER  AGAIN. 

CONOMY  is  a  good  thing,  but 
like  all  qualities  it  may  be 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
entirely  lose  its  virtue. 

Economy  in  photographic  procedure 
may  be  very  easily  carried  too  far, 
especially  in  the  use  of  materials  for 
developing  and  toning,  where  any 
unreasonable  attempt  to  get  more  than 
an  ounce  of  acftion  out  of  an  ounce  of 
substance,  to  strain  a  developer  or 
toning  solution  beyond  its  potentiality, 
is  certain  to  result  in  disproportionate 
loss  or  damage  of  negatives  or  prints. 

The  novice  does  not  know  how  far 
real  economy  may  be  safely  practised, 
especially  in  the  case  of  development  ; 
for  in  toning  indications  of  exhaustion 
in  the  bath  are  evident,  and  may  be 
immediately  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  solution. 

But  with  development  evidence  of 
injury  to  the  negative  is  not  so  obvious. 


The  Afterglow. 


the  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
should  take  a  few  walks  along  the 
banks,  and  see  what  can  be  done. 
Their  particular  stretches  of  canal 
may  contain  more  picfforial  possibilities 
than  mine,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  so 
much  the  better.  I  have  an  idea  that 
these  water-roads  should  form  a  fairly 
prolific  hunting  ground  for  pidture 
seekers,  and  the  resulting  photographs 
will  certainly  be  a  happy  relief  from 
the  mud  swamps  and  dismal  “some¬ 
things  from  nothing  ”  which  have 
been  so  much  in  evidence  of  late. 

Peter  Eland. 


Therefore,  a  few  words  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  developer  may  be  re¬ 
peatedly  used. 

Developers  differ  in  staining  ten¬ 
dency,  some  oxidize  so  slowly  that 
after  developing  even  a  dozen  plates 
successively,  they  show  but  faint  traces 
of  discoloration,  and  therefore  on  the 
ground  of  staining  only,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
plates  which  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  volume  of  liquid.  Such  de¬ 
velopers  are  hydrochinone,  adurol, 
ortol,  metol,  and  kachin. 

Pyro-ammonia  and  pyro-soda,  on  the 
other  hand,  discolour  very  rapidly,  and 
will  begin  to  produce  a  decided  stain 
on  the  second  or  third  negative  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  solution.  This 
stain  if  present  only  in  a  moderate 
degree,  has  no  effect  on  the  negative, 
beyond  increasing  the  printing  density 
and  prolonging  the  time  required  to 
yield  a  print  correspondingly.  After 
pyro-soda  or  pyro-ammonia  has 
been  used  three  or  four  times, 
and  even  before  that  when,  owing 
to  underexposure,  the  time  taken  for 
development  has  been  unduly  extended, 
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the  brown  colour  of  the  negatives, 
owing  to  rapid  oxidisation,  will  have 
become  so  marked  that  negatives 
produced  in  such  a  solution  will  not  be 
of  the  best  kind,  and  may  have  their 
printing  quality  very  decidedly  affeCted. 

When  excessive  staining  has  taken 
place,  which  is  sure  to  occur  before  the 
photographer  has  learned  to  stop  re¬ 
using  the  same  solution,  the  negative 
after  fixing  and  washing  may  be 
placed  in  the  following  solution  : 

Thio-carbamid .  io  grains. 

Citric  acid .  io 

Water .  2  ounces. 

After  a  few  minutes  in  this  bath,  wash 
well  and  dry.  Should  there  be  any 
tendency  to  frilling  during  the  clearing 
operation,  add  a  pinch  of  alum  to  the 
solution. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  beyond 
mere  staining,  why  the  developer  should 
be  frequently  renewed.  In  the  first 

place  spots  are  likely  to  occur,  often 
not  noticed  until  the  negative  has  been 
fixed  and  washed.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  pyro-soda  developer, 
which  deposits  insoluble  matter  in 
spots  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove, 
but  other  developers  occasionally  show 
a  similar  tendency,  though  in  a  less 
degree. 

Then  also  it  must  be  remembered 
in  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  solution, 
that  its  strength,  with  each  successive 
plate  developed,  becomes  appreciably 
less,  and  a  longer  period  of  immersion 
is  required  to  bring  the  negative  to 
full  strength.  The  greater  therefore 
will  be  its  chance  to  become  stained. 

This  irregularity  in  the  time  taken 
to  develop  is  in  itself  likely  to  detract 
from  good  work. 

Supposing,  for  example,  you  have 
just  developed  a  plate  which  has  been 
a  little  underexposed,  and  in  the  solution 
that  had  already  developed  two  or 
three  plates,  it  took  a  long  time,  perhaps 
five  or  ten  minutes,  to  bring  it  up  to 
proper  density.  You  conclude  that 
the  solution  is  exhausted,  throw  it  out, 
and  mix  fresh.  But  the  next  plate  is, 
let  us  say,  a  little  overexposed,  and  in 
the  new  developer  it  flashes  up  directly, 
with  the  result  that  the  negative  is  flat 
and  will  never  produce  a  good  print. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  done  what  is 
right,  you  will  have  made  careful  notes 
of  each  exposure,  so  that  the  developer 


can  be  modified  accordingly,  a  little 
less  alkali,  a  little  more  bromide,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  the  novice  has  so 
much  to  think  of  that  he  forgets  to  take 
these  precautions.  Therefore  let  him 
at  least  avoid  using  the  same  developing 
solution  more  than  two  or  three  times 
at  the  most. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  fresh 
developer  for  each  plate,  and  the  advice 
is  good  in  theory  as  a  general  rule,  and 
in  practice  when  we  are  concerned  with 
subjects  of  great  value,  such  as  ex¬ 
posures  made  in  some  remote  place, 
difficult  of  access,  or  of  some  absent 
person.  But  for  the  every-day  dabbling 
of  the  amateur,  who  consumes  a  great 
many  plates  on  not  very  important 
subjects,  it  would  be  extravagance  to 
go  on  those  lines. 

To  sum  up  then,  how  many  times 
should  the  same  developer  be  utilized  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  first-named  de¬ 
velopers  we  should  advise  four  or  five 
times  at  the  outside,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  twice  or  three  times  at  the  most, 
remembering  that  the  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  plate  or  plates  should 
reduce  correspondingly  the  re-use  of 
the  solution. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WATER 
SCENERY. 

Grant  Benson  Chapham. 

AMONGST  the  easiest  things  to 
group  are  boats  and  ships  on 
the  water.  They  seem  naturally 
to  take  pleasing  positions,  and  the 
different  effects  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  shifting  sails  and  hulls  add  much 
to  the  piCturesqueness.  Even  when 
the  sun  is  at  full  glare  the  play  of  the 
light  on  the  water,  the  forms  of  the 
waves  if  the  water  is  rough,  and  the 
reflections  when  it  is  smooth,  all  lend 
a  hand,  as  it  were,  in  the  grouping  of 
the  most  complicate  and  delicate  kinds. 

In  studying  water  views  there  are 
several  points  to  consider — the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sky  and  surrounding  objeCts, 
the  colour  and  conditions  of  the  water, 
and  its  transparency  and  refractive 
power. 

When  water  is  perfectly  smooth  it 
reflects  everything  perfectly,  like  a 
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looking  glass,  up  to  a  point  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  eye.  At  a  nearer  point 
we  begin  to  see  through  the  water,  or 
if  the  water  is  muddy,  or  inclined  to  be 
muddy,  we  see  its  colour  and  also 
shadows  of  the  bank,  trees  and  other 
objedts.  Frequently  we  see  both 
shadow  and  reflection,  and  most 
strongly  if  the  sun  is  on  one  side  of  us 
and  not  too  low  down  on  the  horizon. 

These  conditions  are  to  be  studied 
by  the  photographer,  as  they  are 
essential  to  a  good  pidture.  For  if  the 
photographer  should  seledt  his  view 
when  the  sun  is  behind  him  and  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  wind  is  blowing  so 
as  to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  water, 
not  only  is  the  refledtion  of  objedts 
destroyed,  but  the  water  is  made  so 
opaque,  that  when  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  one  is  not  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  dry  ground. 

Frequently  clouds  produce,  besides 
refledfions  of  their  forms,  also  shadows, 
even  when  the  water  is  quite  trans¬ 
parent.  Such  conditions  give  delight¬ 
ful  variety  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  admirably 
delineate  the  forms  of  the  small 
waves. 

Waves  are  also  accentuated  when 
the  light  comes  from  the  front  and 
when  the  sky  is  over-cast.  Refledfions 
and  shadows  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  enable  the  photographer  to 
secure  interest  in  the  foreground. 

We  must  not  forget  that  when  the 
sun  is  in  front  of  us  and  shining  on  the 
water,  the  white  form  appears  dark  at 
the  point  where  the  sun  is  refledted 
from  the  water. 

Wet  sand  refiedts  objedts  like 
smooth  water,  and  where  the  horizon 
is  bright  shows  as  a  streak  of  light. 
The  wet  sand  at  the  edge  generally 
refledts  the  waves  in  almost  vertical 
streaks.  Birds  on  the  wet  sand,  stand¬ 
ing  together  with  their  refledfions,  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  foreground. 
So  do  swans  or  ducks  swimming  near 
the  shore. 

A  boat  coming  into  the  shore  gives 
great  interest,  especially  when  it  is 
being  pulled  in  by  the  boatmen.  The 
study  of  boats  might  have  a  chapter 
alone  devoted  to  it.  There  is  so  much 
about  the  anatomy  of  a  boat,  that  one 
needs  almost  to  be  a  sailor  to  show 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 


Boats  ought  not  to  be  photographed 
too  high  out  of  the  water,  and  you 
should  notice  that  an  incoming  boat 
is  always  more  pidturesque  when  it 
leans  over  with  the  wind.  It  should, 
therefore,  never  be  taken  when  it  has 
an  upright  position,  for  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  looks  natural  straight 
up  and  down. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  life  and 
energy  when  the  boat  is  heeled  over  by 
the  wind  and  is  dancing  on  the  waves. 

Never  take  a  view  of  the  boat  when 
the  water  is  even  along  the  boat ;  the 
boat  so  taken  looks  like  Coleridge’s 
“Idle  Ship  on  an  Idle  Ocean.”  The 
idea  of  motion  is  entirely  destroyed. 

The  broadest  part  of  a  boat  is  rather 
forward  — from  perspedtive.  When 
the  sun  is  dead  in  front  and  the  pidture 
is  taken  just  as  the  disc  is  eclipsed  by 
a  sail,  you  have  a  time  when  the  most 
glorious  effedts  are  produced. 

Waterfalls  also,  I  suppose,  belong 
to  water  scenes.  A  little  waterfall  is 
very  delicate  in  its  play,  and  always 
makes  a  more  charming  picture  than 
the  photograph  of  a  cataradt,  like 
Yellowstone  Falls  or  even  Niagara. 
Despite  the  grandeur  of  rainbows,  and 
clouds,  and  mists,  Niagara  belongs 
more  to  poetry  than  to  art. 

Little  mountain  streams,  so  plentiful 
in  our  section  of  the  country,  make 
charming  pidtures.  It  seems  to  me 
that  instantaneous  views  of  rapid 
running  water,  where  it  is  lashed  into 
foam  over  stones,  are  not  as  satisfactory 
in  conveying  the  idea  of  swift  motion 
as  brief  exposures  of  a  second  or  two. 
You  may  lose  some  of  the  accuracy  of 
detail  in  the  time  exposures,  but  then 
the  stream  or  fall  does  not  look  like  a 
petrification  devoid  of  action.  Of 
course,  time  exposures  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  ships  on  the  water,  for  fear 
of  the  translation  of  any  movement  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

We  sometimes  are  obliged  to  take 
water  pidtures  with  boats  from  our 
position  on  another  boat.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  snap  the  shutter 
when  the  motion  of  your  boat  changes, 
to  prevent  any  show  of  motion  in  the 
pidlure. 

Almost  any  little  bit  of  water  surface 
adds  to  the  interest  of  a  landscape, 
however  humble  it  may  be  in  itself. 
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It  is  always  a  bright  point  of  light  and 
reflects  the  surrounding  beauties. 

An  approaching  storm,  or  a  storm 
itself  with  the  attendant  troubled 
waters,  is  the  time  to  secure  some  novel 
results  ;  even  if  your  jacket  does  get  a 
good  wetting  you  will  not  regret  it 
when  you  come  to  develop  the  plate. 

While  talking  about  movements  I 
should  not  forget  to  say  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  hand  camera  is 
held  determines  whether  you  shall 
have  a  neat  clear  picture  or  a  double 
outline  and  blur.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  have  a  finder  when  taking 
water  views,  and  the  only  advice  I  can 
give  for  steadiness,  is  to  hold  the 
camera  against  your  breast,  don’t  get 
nervous  or  excited  so  that  your  body 
conveys  its  motion  to  your  instrument. 
Practise  at  home  considerably  before 
you  venture  out  on  the  water. — 
American  Journal  of  Photography. 


THE  SQUEEGEED  PRINT. 

THE  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
a  perfect  squeegee  print  is  in 
the  mounting,  as  the  paste  used 
is  almost  certain  to  destroy  more  or 
less  of  the  gloss.  The  squeegeeing  I 
have  never  found  to  be  difficult.  I  use 
a  ferrotype  plate,  and  the  first  requisite 
is  to  have  it  perfectly  clean — a  lesson 
that  needs  to  be  impressed  upon  one  at 
every  step  of  photography.  A  little 
soap  and  warm  water  will  clean  the 
plate,  after  which  it  should  be  wiped 
dry  and  polished  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  well-known  formula  of  benzine  (or 
gasoline)  and  paraffin  is  as  good  a 
polishing  solution  as  I  have  found.  (I 
use  half  a  teaspoonful  of  scrapings  from 
a  wax  candle  in  2  ounces  of  gasoline.) 
A  few  drops  of  this  on  the  plate, 
rubbed  entirely  over  and  then  polished 
off,  leaves  the  plate  in  the  proper 
condition. 

Lay  the  wet  print,  face  down,  on  the 
plate.  Roll  it  with  a  roller  until  in 
perfect  contact,  being  careful  that  there 
is  not  a  single  bubble  between  the 
print  and  the  plate.  The  rolling  can 
be  done  nicely  with  a  print  rolier,  but 
a  lead  pencil,  or  any  other  roller,  will 
do  as  well.  Leave  the  plate  in  a  dry 
place  until  the  prints  are  absolutely  dry, 


when  they  will  peel  off  easily.  I  find 
that  trying  to  force  the  drying  by 
putting  in  the  sunlight  or  near  a  stove 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  prints  to  stick. 
If  the  polishing  solution  is  not  wiped 
cleanly  from  the  plate  it  will  leave  a 
greasy  him  on  the  print. 

As  to  mounting,  I  found  a  pleasing 
way,  especially  for  squeegee  prints, 
was  as  follows  :  I  purchased  several 
sheets  of  six-ply  photo-mounting  board 
and  the  same  number  of  “Fancy 
Embossed  Board,”  at  the  printing 
office,  and  had  them  cut,  all  together, 
in  the  cutter,  to  the  exact  size 
I  wished  my  mounts.  I  fastened 
the  squeegee  prints  to  the  mounts  by 
gluing  prints  at  the  corners.  Then  I 
cut  openings  in  the  embossed  board,  a 
little  smaller  (say  -g-th  of  an  inch)  than 
the  print,  and  glued  it  so  as  to  form  a 
matt  around  the  picture.  For  round 
openings,  I  tacked  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  of  the  embossed  cards  on  a 
square  block  of  wood,  tacking  only  in 
the  centre.  I  then  centred  the  block 
in  a  lathe,  in  a  neighbouring  carpenter’s 
shop,  and  cut  out  the  centre  with  a 
chisel  in  a  few  moments.  Sometimes  I 
use  a  pair  of  dividers,  one  leg  of  which 
I  have  sharpened  with  a  file,  and  cut 
out  the  mats  one  at  a  time  in  that  way, 
and  occasionally  vary  the  design  by 
trimming  the  edge  with  a  round  chisel. 
Star  designs,  crescents,  shields,  leaves, 
etc.,  are  very  easily  cut  out  with  a 
knife  and  very  pleasantly  vary  one’s 
collection. 

Another  pleasing  variation  of  this 
style  of  mounting  is  to  fasten  mounts 
together.  Lay  mounted  pictures,  be¬ 
fore  mats  are  glued  on,  side  by  side, 
leaving  ifh  inch  between  cards.  Care¬ 
fully  dot  some  glue  down  each  edge 
and  fasten  a  ribbon  to  act  as  a  hinge 
between  the  mounts.  Then  glue  on 
the  mats.  In  this  way  you  can  neatly 
fasten  your  pictures  in  groups  of  any 
size. 

The  cost  of  such  mounts  is  not  over 
15  cents  a  dozen  for  4  by  5  pictures, 
and  by  their  use  any  roughness  caused 
by  fastening  print  on  the  mount  is 
completely  hidden. — Alfred  L.  Flude, 
in  the  “  Photo-Beacon .” 


There  are  many  pretty  bits  in  The  Junior 
Photographer,  and  all  sorts  of  useful  papers  and 
useful  hints. — Huddersfield  Examiner. 
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A  FEW  ANSWERS  TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

'''HIS  month  we  have  had  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Correspondence 
Column  a  number  of  queries 
which  are  of  so  much  importance,  and 
the  answers  to  which  might  be  so 
useful  that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  treat 
with  them  fairly  fully.  Seeing  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  decided  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  following  little  article  has  been 
compiled,  and  we  trust  that  not  only 
those  who  put  the  queries  to  us,  but 
many  others  will  benefit  in  some  little 
degree  by  the  advice. 

To  begin  with,  W.  Dean  has  been 
suffering  great  trouble  because  he 
cannot  intensify  his  negatives  properly. 
He  has  tried  several  methods,  some  of 
them  simple,  and  others  more  compli¬ 
cated.  He  finds  that  uranium  is  liable 
to  produce  opaque  spots,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  ordinary  bi-chloride  of 
mercury  and  ammonia  way  will  not  do, 
because,  as  he  says,  his  negatives  go 
milky  all  over.  Now  personally,  we 
have  never  had  much  difficulty  with 
this  latter  old  and  tried  method,  and 
we  certainly  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reason  for  failure  can  be  easily  hit 
upon.  From  painful  personal  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  discovered  that  unless 
the  negative  has  been  most  thoroughly 
fixed,  these  milky  results  will  accrue. 
Some  writers  dwell  at  inordinate 
length  upon  the  necessity  of  thorough 
washing  before  the  soaking  in  the 
chloride  and  the  steeping  in  ammonia. 
A  good  washing  in  both  cases  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  necessary,  but  thorough 
fixing  is  even  more  essential.  Ama¬ 
teurs  are  a  great  deal  too  ready  to  take 
their  plates  out  of  the  hypo  before  they 
are  done,  not  only  must  the  loose  silver 
have  been  removed  visibly,  but  this 
must  also  be  the  case  chemically. 
Leave  your  plates  in  hypo  for  at 
least  five  minutes  after  every  trace  of 
milkiness  has  disappeared. 

Lillian  prints  on  P.O.P.,  which  is  of 
course  very  inartistic  of  her.  She  is 
going  to  persist  in  the  business,  how¬ 
ever,  she  says,  but  she  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  a  nice  clean  photo¬ 
graph.  The  whites  are  usually  de¬ 
graded  and  yellowy,  and  although  she 


has  tried  several  baths,  both  combined 
and  reverse,  she  has  not  succeeded  in 
getting  results  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
says  that  it  cannot  be  that  she  does  not 
wash  her  prints  enough,  because  she 
leaves  them  in  running  water  all  night. 
Now  Lillian  has  just  given  us  the  clue 
in  this  last  sentence,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  do  more  harm  to  prints  by  over 
washing,  than  by  adopting  the  other 
method  and  not  eliminating  the  hypo. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  many  of  the 
printed  instructions  in  the  paper 
packets  say  two  hours,  but  if  a  pure 
photograph  is  to  be  obtained,  half-an- 
hour  or  three-quarters  is  ample.  Lillian 
also  asks  us  for  a  good  combined  bath. 
We  recommend  her  one  which  we  gave 
in  The  Junior  some  years  ago,  and  which 
we  still  find  most  satisfactory.  Here 
it  is  : 

Alum  .  2  drams. 

Water .  15  ounces. 

Hypo  .  4 

Citric  acid .  50  grains. 

Lead  acetate  .  60 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia. .  3  drams. 

Mix  in  order  given. 

Velox  complains  that  the  paper 
which  has  suggested  his  nom-de-plume 
does  not  give  him  the  rich  blue-blacks 
it  used  to  do  a  year  since  when  he  first 
started  with  it.  He  says  he  gets  a  sort 
of  muddy  brown  which  is  not  at  all 
pleasant.  Now  this  difficulty  arises 
not  because  the  paper  is  differently 
made,  but  simply  because  Velox  is  not 
as  careful  as  he  wasatfirst.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  and  this  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate  as  regards  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
many  amateurs  make  great  successes 
when  they  first  fake  up  some  new 
departure  in  paper  say,  but  these 
successes  do  not  continue.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Velox  does  not  see  that 
his  developer  is  as  exactly  weighed  out 
as  it  used  to  be,  and  most  probably  he 
is  not  nearly  as  careful  over  his  expos¬ 
ing,  and  very  likely  he  also  allows 
more  light  in  the  room  during  the  de¬ 
veloping  than  he  ought  to  do.  Velox 
is  charmingly  easy  to  work,  but  you 
have  to  take  care  if  you  would  get  the 
best  results. 

E.T.F.  is  undecided  as  to  whether 
he  shall  go  in  for  more  dark  slides,  or  a 
changing  bag.  He  has  three  slides, 
but  could  do  with  six,  but  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  adding  another  trio  would  be 
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somewhat  large,  he  wishes  to  know  if 
a  changing  bag  will  serve  his  purpose. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  hard  on  chang¬ 
ing  bags,  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
do  not  care  to  use  them  ourselves  for 
any  important  work.  In  many  cases 
the  slides  have  to  be  re-filled  by  guess 
work,  that  is,  there  is  no  window  in 
the  bag,  and  consequently  the  danger 
of  scratching  is  always  present.  Then 
there  is  the  dust  demon  to  be  feared, 
and  worst  of  all,  changing  bags  so 
often  get  tiny  holes  in  them,  which 
holes  of  course  admit  light  with  evil 
consequences.  We  should  strongly 
advise  E.T.F.  to  go  in  for  the  slides, 
and  only  use  a  changing  bag  in  cases 
of  emergency.  Then  let  him  be  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  the  portable  dark-room 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  made 
by  an  accredited  maker. 

Wild  Duck  desires  to  have  enlarge¬ 
ments  made  from  some  of  his  best 
negatives.  These  negatives,  he  tells 
us,  give  excellent  prints,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  fake  them  considerably  to 
print  in  clouds.  Now  if  he  sends  these 
same  negatives  in  a  raw  state  to  the 
enlarger,  the  enlargements  will  come 
back  crude  and  disagreeable,  and  if  he 
asks  for  a  sky  to  be  added,  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  something  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  motif  of  the  whole  will  be 
introduced.  As  he  has  no  enlarging 
room,  and  no  lantern,  he  is  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  in  the  matter.  Our  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  he  should  make  a  trans¬ 
parency,  carefully  dodging  it  as  he 
would  a  print,  then  from  his  cloud 
negative  he  can  make  another  trans¬ 
parency,  and  the  two  plates  can  after¬ 
wards  be  fastened  together,  and  sent 
on  to  the  firm  who  will  make  an 
enlarged  negative  which  will  be 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  work 
as  it  left  Wild  Duck’s  hands. 

Countryman  is  visiting  London,  and 
he  has  heard  a  fearful  story  that  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  public  parks  is  prohibited 
without  a  special  permit,  and  he  wants 
to  know  if  this  is  so.  He  thinks  that 
as  we  do  not  live  in  Russia  it  cannot 
possibly  be  the  case.  It  is,  however, 
and  if  Countryman  is  really  desirous 
of  using  a  stand  camera,  he  will  have 
to  apply  for  permission  to  the  Secretary, 
Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  21, 
Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  We  personally 
have  never  done  any  work  in  London 


parks,  but  we  fancy  that  a  hand  camera 
might  be  smuggled  in,  although,  of 
course,  we  do  not  like  to  recommend 
our  correspondent  to  try  this. 

Lastly,  Gay  Tom  Tit  has  a  few 
bromide  prints  (portraits)  which  he 
wants  to  work  up.  He  does  not  think 
it  worth  while  laying  down  a  plant  in 
the  shape  ot  chalk,  etc.  The  best  plan 
he  can  adopt  is  to  use  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil,  which  may  be  “fixed  ”  by  being 
dabbed  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool 
steeped  in  methylated  spirit. 


LONG=FOCUS  v. 

SHGRT  =  FOCUS. 

Osborne  I.  Yellott. 

ON  every  side  we  camerists  are 
confronted  with  the  statement 
that  for  proper  results  in  pic¬ 
torial  photography,  especially  land¬ 
scape,  we  must  use  a  lens  the  focal 
length  of  which  is  at  least  one  and  a 
half  times  the  base  line  of  our  plate, 
and  preferably  double  the  length  of 
that  line.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  learn 
of  this  important  requirement  until 
long  after  we  have  purchased  our 
camera,  and  tiien  we  awake  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  fact  that  the  camera 
makers  of  the  country  really  know 
nothing  at  all  about  photography,  since 
they  have  placed  on  the  market  not 
only  one,  but  a  full  line  of  cameras, 
with  lenses  attached  whose  focal 
lengths  are  barely  the  length  of  the 
base  line  of  the  plate  for  which  such 
cameras  are  made.  Moreover,  with 
many  of  these  cameras  as  they  are 
constructed  it  is  impossible  to  use  a 
lens  with  so  great  a  focal  length,  even 
though  we  should  be  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  exchanging  the  lens 
we  have  for  another.  But  the  camera 
makers  usually  redeem  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  utter  incompetence 
and  ignorance  by  listing  one  or  more 
cameras  with  the  long-focus  attach¬ 
ment,  this,  however,  being  a  second¬ 
ary  use,  and  all  such  cameras  being 
fitted  with  lenses  primarily  intended 
for  work  at  short  range. 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with 
a  dilemma,  that  dilemma  being  that 
the  vast  majority  of  cameras  as  placed 
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on  the  market,  and  consequently  the 
vast  majority  of  those  bought  and  in 
use,  are  made  for  short-focus  lenses, 
while  landscape  photography  requires 
that  we  should  use  long-focus  lenses. 

Nor  is  the  latter  requirement  an 
unreasonable  one.  Any  one  who  will 
consider  the  matter  for  a  moment,  and 
compare  the  work  of  one  class  of  lens 
with  the  other,  will  see  at  once  that  for 
many  classes  of  work  the  long-focus 
lens  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  in  this  article  to  argue  that 
this  is  so,  or  to  show  why  it  is  so ;  but 
assuming  that  my  reader  has  purchased 
a  camera  of  the  class  referred  to,  either 
with  or  without  the  long  bellows  and 
symmetrical  lens,  which  I  refer  to  as 
the  long-focus  attachment,  and  has 
become  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  using  a  lens  of  longer  focus  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  further 
assuming  that  he  does  not  care  to 
invest  in  or  carry  around  with  him  a 
full  set  of  lenses  of  varying  focal 
lengths — I  purpose  to  show  what  we 
can  do  with  the  lens  we  have  and  to 
explain  something  of  its  characteristics 
and  capabilities. 

I  have  known  it  to  be  seriously 
argued  by  some  that  the  short-focus 
lens  is  guilty  of  rendering  false  perspec¬ 
tive.  This,  however,  is  not  true,  as  a 
very  simple  experiment  will  clearly 
demonstrate.  Taking  our  camera  out 
into  the  fields  or  woods,  we  first  focus 
on  a  scene  where  the  feature  of  per¬ 
spective  will  be  evident  —  along  a 
stream,  fence  or  road,  for  instance — - 
and  make  the  exposure.  Next,  remove 
the  front  combination  of  the  lens, 
rack  the  camera  out  and  again  focus 
and  make  an  exposure.  The  result 
we  all  know  :  the  first  plate  will  con¬ 
tain  much  more  than  the  second,  and 
that  portion  of  the  view  in  the  first 
plate  which  is  embraced  in  the  second 
will  be  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
in  the  latter.  But  enlarge  the  former 
section  to  the  scale  of  the  view  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latter,  or  reduce  the  latter 
to  the  scale  of  the  former,  and  we  will 
find  that  the  two  views  are  now  iden¬ 
tical.  If,  therefore,  the  long-focus 
view  seems  to  represent  the  perspective 
of  the  scene  more  nearly  as  we  see  it 
in  nature  than  the  short-focus  lens 
renders  it,  then  it  must  be  because  the 
latter  embraces  too  great  an  angle  of 


view,  and  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  use 
less  of  that  angle  by  eliminating  from 
the  short-focus  view  all  that  part  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  long-focus  view. 

But  it  would  further  appear  that 
this  is  only  a  fault  in  cases  in  which 
the  element  of  perspective  enters.  It 
therefore  follows  that  in  many  cases 
our  short-focus  lens  will  give  perfectly 
satisfactory  results,  and  experience  will 
demonstrate  that  in  many  more  cases 
pictures  can  be  secured  with  a  short- 
focus  lens  which  would  not  be  possible 
with  a  long-focus  lens.  Our  short- 
focus  lens  is,  therefore,  not  a  thing  to 
be  thrown  away  because  in  certain 
cases  one  of  longer  focal  length  is  to  be 
preferred.  On  the  contrary,  the  short- 
focus  lens — by  which  I  mean  the 
medium  and  not  wide-angle  lens— is 
the  lens  for  the  ordinary  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  for  at  least  three  reasons : 

First.  Because  with  it  we  can  get 
many  views  which  without  it  would 
be  impossible. 

Second.  Because  with  it  we  have 
a  lens  capable  of  rendering  pictures 
with  an  apparently  greater  number  of 
focal  lengths  than  any  combination 
ever  devised  (unless,  of  course,  they 
are  used  in  the  same  way). 

Third.  Because  it  is  much  faster 
than  the  long-focus  or  narrow-angle 
lens  of  the  same  cost. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything,  except  to  recommend 
the  “  doubting  Thomas,”  accustomed 
to  working  with  a  camera  with  sym¬ 
metrical  lens  and  long  bellows,  to  leave 
his  front  combination  at  home  and  start 
off  on  a  day’s  outing. 

On  the  second  nothing  need  be  said 
if  the  experiment  I  first  spoke  of  has 
been  tried.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
a  7x5  print,  trimmed  toward  the 
centre  to  3^  x  will  be  identical  with 
a  3^X2|  print  made  with  a  lens  whose 
focal  length  is  double  the  base  line  of 
the  plate,  and  so  on  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  focal  lengths  as  we  trim  more 
or  less. 

But  the  third  point,  that  of  speed, 
is  probably  the  most  important. 

We  all  know  that  the  speed  or  rapi¬ 
dity  of  a  lens  depends  upon  the  size  of 
its  working  aperture,  and  that  the 
relative  size  of  such  apertures,  or  stops, 
is  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  their 
respective  diameters  with  the  focal 
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length  of  the  lens.  Thus,  if  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  is  eight  inches  and 
the  diameter  of  a  particular  stop  is  one 
inch,  we  know  such  stop  as  // 8,  while 
if  the  diameter  of  another  stop  is  half 
an  inch,  then  that  stop  is  //16,  and  we 
know  also  that  the  use  of  the  latter 
will  necessitate  four  times  the  exposure 
of  the  former.  If,  therefore,  we  ex¬ 
pose  our  7x5  plate  with  an  eight  inch 
lens  working  at  // 8,  and  the  exposure 
required  is  one  second,  then  it  follows 
that  if  we  remove  the  front  combination 
and  rack  the  bellows  out  until  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  sixteen  inches, 
the  diameter  of  the  working  aperture, 
or  diaphragm,  will  no  longer  be  one- 
eighth  the  focal  length,  but  will  be  one- 
sixteenth,  and  the  stop,  though  num¬ 
bered //8,  will,  in  fact,  be//i6,  and  will 
necessitate  four  seconds’  exposure  in¬ 
stead  of  one. 

But  if,  instead  of  removing  the  front 
combination  and  racking  out  the 
bellows,  we  move  the  camera  back 
until  a  section  3J  x  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground  glass  embraces  the  same 
view  as  the  whole  gronnd  glass  em¬ 
braced  with  the  lens  racked  out,  we 
will  now  readily  see  that  while  we  are 
getting  the  same  picture,  we  are  re¬ 
quired  to  use  only  the  same  exposure 
as  we  would  have  used  were  we  using 
the  full-sized  plate  :  to  wit,  one  second ; 
and  yet  we  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  long-focus  lens  except  size  of  pic¬ 
ture.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  other 
advantages,  such  as  depth  of  focus, 
correction  of  aberration,  etc.,  which 
the  long-focus  lens  did  not  possess,  but 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  here. 

And  now  as  to  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  aforegoing:  Four  or  five 
kits  with  5x4  openings  can  be  placed 
in  our  plate  holders,  along  with  a 
number  of  7  x  5  plates,  and  when  we 
come  to  a  view  where  we  feel  the 
necessity  for  using  a  long-focus  lens, 
we  can  simply  use  one  of  the  5x4 
plates,  having  previously  marked  out 
a  5x4  section  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground  glass.  The  use  of  the  full 
5  X  4  plate  will  give  us  the  advantage 
of  a  lens  with  a  focal  length  at  least 
one  and  a  half  times  the  base  of  our 
plate,  and  of  course  we  can  use  as 
much  less  of  it  as  we  please.  The 
5x4  negative  will  enlarge  up  to  10x8 
as  well  as  the  7x5,  if  the  smaller  sizes 


are  not  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  in 
hand. 

The  writer,  not  long  since,  was  asked 
to  take  some  photographs  of  a  double 
team  and  four-in-hand  belonging  to  a 
friend,  a  commercial  photographer 
having  failed  most  signally  with  his 
10x8  camera  and  ordinary  lens.  The 
first  difficulty  was  in  overcoming  the 
apparently  false  perspective,  since  a 
side  view  of  a  single  horse  is  rarely  the 
proper  thing,  of  a  double  team  never, 
and  of  a  four-in-hand,  out  of  the 
question;  and  all  of  the  views,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  be  taken  from  a  point  well 
to  the  front.  This  difficulty  could 
have  been  overcome  by  the  use  of 
the  long-focus  attachment,  but  that 
necessitated  a  long  exposure,  which, 
with  the  horses  referred  to,  was  not 
practicable.  But  aside  from  that,  depth 
of  focus  was  absolutely  necessary;  and 
while  an  apparent  depth  of  focus  could 
have  been  got  by  stopping  down  the 
long -focus  lens,  there  again  the 
question  of  length  of  exposure  entered 
to  a  considerable  degree.  All  of  these 
difficulties,  however,  were  overcome 
by  simply  moving  the  camera  back 
until  the  respective  teams  covered  a 
section  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  not 
over  three  inches  in  length.  The  // 8 
stop  was  now  used,  and  the  shortest 
possible  exposure  given.  The  desired 
sections  of  the  plates  were  next  enlarged 
to  10x8,  and  the  resulting  pictures 
were  all  that  could  be  wished  so  far  as 
clearness  and  perspective  were  con¬ 
cerned.  And  not  a  single  plate  was 
lost  by  reason  of  motion  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  horses,  though  there  was 
not  a  single  moment  when  I  would 
have  felt  safe  in  giving  four  times  the 
exposure  I  actually  gave. 

Nor  was  that  all  I  found  I  could  do 
with  my  ordinary  lens  and  shutter, 
which  1  could  not  have  done  with  the 
the  single  lens.  A  high-stepper  was 
next  brought  out,  and  1  was  asked  to 
take  him  in  action.  Action  with  him 
meant  ten  miles  an  hour.  My  highest 
shutter  speed  was  second,  and  the 
light  such  that  the  lens  had  to  work 
at  f/8.  Past  experience  had  taught  me 
the  deficiencies  of  my  outfit  in  such 
cases,  but  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  pace  off  about  seventy  feet  at  an 
angle  of  possibly  twenty  degrees  from 
the  driveway,  and  once  there  I  was 
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neither  surprised  nor  disheartened  to 
see  that  I  could  have  got  as  large  a 
picture  of.  the  horse  and  cart  with  a 
pocket  kodak  as  I  was  to  get  at  that 
distance.  The  enlargements  of  the 
resulting  pictures  showed  fully  as  much 
clearness  as  the  contact  print  made  by 
most  commercial  photographers  doing 
this  class  of  work,  and  were  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the  horse 
as  well  as  to  myself.  In  fact,  I  had  the 
advantage  in  the  matters  of  full  expo¬ 
sure,  depth  of  focus  and  perspective. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  my  going 
into  a  comparison  of  the  short-focus 
lens  with  the  long-focus  lens  especially 
made  with  reference  to  rapidity. 
There,  of  course,  the  question  of  speed 
will  not  enter  to  the  same  extent, 
though  it  is  still  material,  and  the  cost 
of  such  lenses  is  usually  considerable. 
Personally  I  should  prefer  to  simply 
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Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Chib ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Contrast  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street, 
Totterdown,  Bristol,  and  certificates  to  A,  E. 
Rayment,  26,  Minerva  Road,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  ;  John  B.  Maclachlan,  Blairgowrie, 
and  Wm.  Sutcliffe,  7,  Bank  Hall  Terrace, 
Burnley.  When  we  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  two  photographs  illustrating  the  vast 
difference  between  town  and  country,  we 
must  confess  we  had  no  very  great 
anticipations.  We  have  discovered  that  when 
we  set  our  competitors  to  do  work  which 
requires  the  taking  of  a  special  negative,  they 
are  apt  not  to  accept  the  terms.  It  is  all  right 
when  one  finds  that  the  plate  one  exposed 
on  such  and  such  a  date  will  fairly  well 
fulfil  the  conditions,  but  when  a  special  effort 
has  to  be  made,  well,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
majority  are  apt  to  be  very  far  from 
enthusiastic.  Singularly  enough,  however, 
although  this  contest  competition  would 
necessitate  the  taking  of  at  least  one  special 
view,  it  has  been  very  nicely  supported  indeed, 
and  although  many  of  the  photographs  do  not 
quite  come  up  to  our  standard  or  ideas,  the 
majority  are  satisfactory.  It  is  strange  to 
notice,  however,  the  ideas  of  slum  and  country 
sent  by  various  contributors.  If  the  com¬ 
petitor  lived  in  the  country,  well,  his  country 
picture  would  be  pretty  effective,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  his  idea  of  a  town,  got  from  his 
own  market  borough,  would  strike  those  who 
live  in  cities  as  being  somewhat  curious.  For 
instance,  while  the  rural  cottage  of  H.  Ellis  is 
certainly  pretty,  the  slum  he  sends,  taken 


buy  a  medium-angle  lens  meant  for  a 
larger  size  camera,  and  adapt  it  for  use 
with  the  smaller  one,  trusting  later  to 
get  a  larger  box  for  general  use. 

The  apparatus  for  enlarging  is  so 
simple,  and  the  character  of  work  done 
with  even  an  ordinary  lens  so  generally 
satisfactory,  that  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  that  process  in  order  to  carry 
the  short-focus  lens  into  the  fields  I 
have  referred  to,  need  not  cause  one  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  much  simpler  to 
purchase  an  extra  lens  of  the  long- 
focus  variety  and  be  done  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  let  the  reader  once  take 
up  enlarging,  and  he  will  begin  to  feel 
more  like  changing  his  7  x  5  or  8|-  x 
outfit  for  a  5  X  4,  than  hampering  him¬ 
self  with  a  heavier  outfit.  But  on 
that  hobby  of  mine  I  have  already 
written  more  than  enough  in  other 
photographic  publications. — Photo  Era. 


apparently  in  a  little  market  town,  is  far  from 
unpictorial,  and  the  houses,  instead  of  being 
wretched,  are  of  quite  a  decent  character. 
Social  Cycler,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently 
lives  in  the  town,  and  his  view  across  smoky 
roofs  is  certainly  not  very  far  from  the  mark, 
but  his  “Remote  from  Town”  does  not  quite 
suggest  the  country  as  it  should  do,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  seems  to  be  more  of  a  figure  study 
than  an  exposition  of  pastoral  life.  Two  good 
contrasts  come  from  Aquarius,  they  are  taken 
on  the  Thames,  the  first  being  of  a  well-known 
railway  bridge  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  while 
the  other  shows  a  pleasure  launch  going 
through  one  of  the  many  locks  which  lie 
about.  If  the  second  picture  had  been  only  a 
little  more  artistic,  this  contributor  would 
have  secured  a  much  higher  position  than  he 
has  done.  The  town  and  country  expositions 
by  Yellow  Eyes  are  not  very  convincing,  the 
country  view  is  hardly  as  pleasing  as  it  might 
be,  while  the  town  picture,  taken  in  a  conti¬ 
nental  city,  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  make 
one  disapprove  of  town,  being  pictorial  in 
composition,  and  also  well  lighted.  Poor 
technique  spoils  Novice’s  efforts,  and  the  town 
is  not  sufficiently  “towny”  for  what  we 
require.  The  technique  of  Dipper  is  also  the 
worst  fault  in  his  contributions,  his  town  view 
is  certainly  unpleasant  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science,  while  Saxon's  town  has  similar  claims 
to  commendation,  though  his  country  effort 
suggests  a  District-Council-ruled  suburb.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  best  sets  of  pictures 
illustrating  contrast  is  that  submitted  by 
Cracker  Jack.  The  town  photograph  portrays 
a  street  taken  up  for  the  construction  of  tram 
lines,  while  the  country  scene  is  by  the  sea 
shore.  These  two  photographs  only  require 
just  a  little  better  technique  to  make  them 
perfect  examples  of  the  difference  between  the 
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two  sides  of  existence.  Technically  River 
Dee’s  contrasts  are  good,  but  here  again  the 
town  view  is  more  quaint  than  disagreeable, 
while  Green  Pea  appears  to  have  hardly 
grasped  the  gist  of  what  we  meant,  and  submits 
two  views  which  are  both  practically  country. 
H.  B.  B.,  as  usual,  submits  a  couple  of  good 
contrasts,  but  they  hardly  come  up  to  what 
we  require,  more  especially  the  one  supposed 
to  portray  town.  It  is  taken  on  a  dismal 
canal  on  a  dismal  day,  with  a  dismal  boiler- 
house  on  the  left,  and  lowering  clouds  over¬ 
head.  It  certainly  portrays  a  spot  where 
suicidal  mania  would  he  almost  certain  to  be 
prevalent,  but  still  we  cannot  quite  say  that 
we  like  it.  Work  by  various  other  con¬ 
tributors  is  all  more  or  less  praiseworthy,  and 


we  regret  we  cannot  find  space  to  individually 
point  out  the  beauties  and  the  errors. 

1  Rock  Com  petition. — The  prize  is  awarded 
to  Harry  Williams,  127,  Welbeck  Street, 
Asht on-under- Lyne,  and  certificates  to  H. 
Bulmer  Rudd,  29,  Westgate,  Ripon  ;  William 
Walton,  Newtown,  near  Stockport ;  Miss  C.  E. 
Bowman,  Middleton-St. -George,  R.S.O.,  Co. 
Durham,  and  R.  W.  Copeman,  Henstridge, 
Somerset.  This  competition  has  been 
capitally  supported,  and  it  would  delight  the 
heart  of  a  geologist  to  go  over  the  prints 
and  see  how  faithfully  the  camera  has 
reproduced  the  stratification  and  the  strange 


Contrast  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 

H.  C.  Leat,  Town.  Bristol. 


forms,  into  which  wind  and  weather  and 
convulsion  of  nature  have  moulded  these 
“altars  of  unsculptured  stone.”  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  individually  of  each 
photograph.  No  matter  how  interesting  these 
notes  would  be  were  we  able  to  reproduce  all 
the  photographs,  when  this  cannot  be  done 
the  reading  could  hardly  be  of  benefit  to  the 
casual  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  good 
technique,  as  a  whole,  marks  this  competition, 
while  many  of  the  contributions  show  abso¬ 
lute  perfection  in  this  respect.  Artistic  taste 
is  noticeable  in  a  great  many  cases  too,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  microscopic  detail  and  clearness  are 
more  in  evidence  than  the  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  pictorial.  The  competition 
has  not  been  confined  to  England  alone. 
We  have  received  rocks  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  some  which  are  at  present 
of  topical  interest,  as  illustrating  the  land 
of  the  Boer.  One  gentleman  was  humor¬ 
ous  ;  he  sent  us  a  group,  and  we  naturally 
imagined  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  fancied  it  was  Christmas  again.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  back  of  the  photograph, 
however,  we  find  that  it  is  a  presentment 
of  Pere  and  Mere  Rock,  with  four  little 
rocks  hanging  round.  With  regard  to 
those  competitors  who  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  receiving  an  award,  we  trust 
that  they  will  have  got  some  benefit  from 
the  competition.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  us  who  never  think  of  the  works 
of  Nature,  and  possibly  the  turning  of  the 
attention  to  the  “sermons  in  stones” 
may  ultimately  give  them  a  taste  for  geo¬ 
logical  study,  and  consequent  educational 
benefit. 


Manservant  or  Maidservant  at 
Work.  — We  offer  four  prizes  of  5s.  each 
for  the  four  best  photographs  of  men- 
servants  or  maid-servants  at  work.  This 
is  a  comparatively  easy  competition,  be¬ 
cause  models  will  be  readily  forthcoming 
and  the  subject  does  not  put  any  particular 
limitations  on  the  competitor.  The  maid¬ 
servant  may  be  photographed  either  in  the 
kitchen  peeling  potatoes  or  engaged  upon 
any  other  household  task,  or  outside  “a- 
hanging  out  the  clothes”  like  her  cele¬ 
brated  prototype  ;  while  the  manservant 
may  be  milking,  or  cutting  the  lawn,  or 
employed  on  any  of  the  tasks  which  usually 
fall  to  his  lot.  We  will  not  throw  out  any 
further  suggestions,  for  we  think  they  will 
come  so  readily  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste 
our  space.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
number. 

Another  Photographer  at  Work.  -A 

prize  of  15s.  in  books  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  another 
photographer  at  work.  As  photographers 
hunt  in  couples,  as  a  rule,  this  competition 
should  be  a  comparatively  easy  one.  We  had 
a  contest  on  similar  lines  some  little  time  ago, 
but  it  did  not  produce  anything  particularly 
striking.  Possibly,  however,  now  that  our 
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Afternoon  Tea. — A  prize  of  ios. 
6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  photograph 
illustrating  afternoon  tea.  We  have 
had  submitted  to  us  at  various  times 
numbers  of  pictures  portraying 
afternoon  tea  parties,  and  these  have 
suggested  to  us  this  competition. 
It  is  possible  to  take  afternoon  tea 
under  so  many  pictorial  conditions, 
out  in  the  garden,  for  instance,  on 
one  of  those  glorious  summer  days, 
when  tea  is  so  refreshing  after  one 
has  been  trailing  round  in  the 
blazing  sun  since  lunch.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  contest  should  be 
productive  of  a  large  number  of 
pictures,  and  because,  unfortunately 
(according  to  doctors),  this  institu¬ 
tion  has  now  become  so  general  that 
models  and  opportunities  will  be 
most  plentiful.  The  competition 
closes  November  25th.  The  coupon 
wss  given  in  the  September  number. 


readers  have  learnt  the  kind  of  thing  we 
require,  the  coming  contest  will  be  more 
favourably  received.  The  best  thing  for 
intending  competitors  to  do  will  be  to  look  up 
this  old  competition  and  learn  from  the 
number  which  contains  the  prize  awards  the 
sort  of  thing  likely  to  be  again  successful 
and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  merely 
waste  paper.  The  subject  seems  capable  of 
treatment  in  no  end  of  different  ways.  A 
photographer  looks  very  funny  under 
a  focussing  cloth,  he  has  likewise  a 
ridiculous  appearance  when  he  is 
bargaining  with  the  would-be  models , 
who  will  insist  on  being  included  in 
the  view  when  he  does  not  want 
them.  We  feel  assured  that  if  our 
readers  will  only  try,  this  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  man  and  a  brother 
competition  will  be  a  great  success, 
especially  as  the  way  has  been 
trodden  before,  and  consequently 
the  ground  is  not  altogether  new. 

The  competition  closes  October  25th. 

The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
number. 


A  Portrait  of  Yourself  taken  by 

Yourself. — Two  prizes  of  ios.  6d.  each  will 
be  offered  for  the  two  best  photographs  of 
amateur  photographers  taken  by  themselves. 
This  is  essentially  a  competition  for  the 
ingenious,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  success  on  this  account.  We 
like  to  set  people  doing  things  which  are 
out  of  the  common  and  perhaps  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  we  notice  that  when  we  have 


Best  Photograph  of  a  Musi  = 
cian  with  his  Favourite  Instru  = 
ment. — Four  prizes  of  5s.  each  are 
offered  for  the  four  best  photographs 
of  a  musician  with  his  or  her 
instrument.  Any  kind  of  musician 
and  any  kind  of  instrument  is 
eligible,  from  the  bassoon  player  in 
the  theatre  orchestra  down  to  the 
farmer’s  boy  with  his  tin  whistle, 
or  a  school  girl  at  the  piano.  The 
surroundings  may  be  whatever  the 
artist  chooses,  either  a  plain  background 
in  the  case  say  of  a  theatre  gentleman, 
or  a  country  stile  when  the  ploughboy  is 
in  question.  Then  the  instrumentalist  need 
not  necessarily  be  actually  playing  on  his 
instrument,  such  incidents  as  broken  strings, 
etc.,  suggesting  no  end  of  pictorial  possibilities 
in  the  matter  of  posing.  The  competition 
closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  appeared 
in  the  September  number. 


had  a  really  difficult  competition  we  have  had 
a  good  many  entries,  which  seems  to  point  out 
that  there  are  amongst  our  readers  a  great 
number  who,  when  they  do  get  a  stiff  task  set, 
determine  to  tackle  it,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
formidability.  But  there  is  really  nothing  so  far 
very  formidable  in  taking  one’s  own  photograph, 


Contrast  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

H.  C.  Leat,  Country.  Bristol. 
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quite  a  dozen  ways  suggest  themselves  to  us. 
A  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter,  for  instance, 
or  a  skilful  adjustment  of  ordinary  common 
sewing  cotton,  the  focussing  having  been  done 
first  on  a  chair,  or  some  other  object,  and  a 
looking  glass  being  arranged  alongside  the 
machine  so  that'  one  can  see  how  one  looks  at 
the  crucial  moment  and  if  the  “expression" 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  playing  on  the 
features.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  photographs  sent  we  shall  have  to  rely  on 
the  word  of  our  competitors,  but  we  think  we 
can  trust  them.  Particulars  as  to  how  taken 
must  be  given  with  each  photograph,  written 
in  pencil  on  the  coupon  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

A  Photographic  Design  for  a  Book 
Plate. — A  prize  of  250  impressions  on  fine  art 
paper  is  offered  for  the  best  photographic 
design  for  a  book  plate.  On  page  82  of  The 
Junior  of  last  year  was  a  still-life  piece  which 
suggested  this  competition  to  us.  A  good 
book  plate  should  in  our  opinion  tell  of  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  its  owner,  so  that  from  it 
we  may  judge  the  bent  of  his  mind.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  (and  surely  they  will  be  few) 
who  do  not  know  what  a  book  plate  is,  we  may 
explain  that  it  consists  of  a  small  picture, 
generally  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner,  which 
can  be  pasted  on  to  the  back  of  any  book 
which  is  considered  worthy  to  bear  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  photographic  book  plate  the  objects 
may  be  arranged  in  any  artistic  manner  the 
sender  chooses,  and  the  name,  if  it  is  to  be 
included,  may  be  painted  on  the  top  of  the 


print  in  Chinese  white.  The  competition 
closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  November  issue. 

Literary  Competition. — “The  Utility  of 
Photography.”  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea 
for  the  best  article,  not  exceeding  1,500  words, 
dealing  with  the  utility  of  photography, 
stating  how  it  may  be  advantageously  applied 
to  professions,  trades,  and  art.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  here  for  some  really  good  essays,  and 
we  are  assured  that  amongst  the  clever  readers 
of  this  magazine  there  will  be  a  number  who 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  hobby,  that 
they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  point  out  to 
others  its  great  utility  in  other  vocations  of 
life.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number.  Competition  closes  January 
25th. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor^ 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  iater  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Rock  Competition.  Certificate. 

The  Giant,  West  Lulworth,  Dorset. 

R  W.  Copeman,  Somerset. 
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other  manoeuvres,  such  as  manipulating  dark 
slides,  it  is  ten  to  one  the  crowd  will  have 
gathered,  which  means  that  the  scene  before 
one  is  spoilt,  and  the  photographer  himself  is 
flustered.  Now  where  everything  is  complete 
in  a  box,  the  snap  will  be  made  almost  before 
anyone  is  aware  what  is  going  to  happen,  and 
consequently  the  resulting  pictures  are 
altogether  more  satisfactory. 


©nr  Survey. 

The  Exhibitions. —  We  strongly  advise 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  able  to  do  so  to 
visit  the  two  important  exhibitions  of  pictorial 
photographs  which  are  now  open  in  London. 
If  the  visitor  only  obtains  a  general  idea  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  photography 
under  the  guidance  of  artistic  ability,  the 
outlay  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  fully 
repaid,  but  few  intelligent  photographers  could 
go  round  the  galleries  without  gathering  in¬ 
numerable  hints  —  in  regard  to  printing 
processes,  framing,  mounting,  and  other  details 
of  procedure.  For  the  benefit  of  the  un¬ 
initiated  we  point  out  that  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  held  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colour  Artists 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  that  of  the  Linked  Ring, 
called  the  Photographic  Salon,  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  in  Piccadilly.  Admission  to  each  is 


©ur  Xaborator\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

To  facilitate  the  accurate  trimming  of  prints 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  coat  the  glass  with  paste 
and  allow  to  dry  before  using. 

Coins  as  Weights. — A  penny  weighs  just 
one-third  of  an  ounce,  a  half-penny  one-fifth 


one  shilling.  The  first  named  closes  on 
November  nth,  the  latter  on  November  4th. 
Visit  them  both  and  make  copious  notes. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  various  styles  of  hand 
cameras, and  have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  pure  work  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
detective  class,  there  is  nothing  like  the  box 
pattern.  The  half  hand  and  half  stand  cameras 
are  most  useful  when  employed  in  the  country, 
or  places  where  the  madding  crowd  is  not,  but 
when  it  comes  to  street  work,  or  spontaneous 
figure  studies,  the  older  form  gives  the  best 
results.  It  is  most  necessary  that  the  attention 
be  not  drawn  to  the  photographer,  and  when 
one  has  to  pull  out  the  bellows  after  opening 
down  a  front  board,  and  going  through  various 


Rock  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Under  Striding  Edge. 

Harry  Williams,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


of  an  ounce.  The  half-penny  is  just  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  immersion  of  a  plate  in  formalin  to 
harden  it  does  not  interfere  with  its  subse¬ 
quent  reduction  if  required. 

To  Remove  Varnish  from  Negatives. — 
Place  the  negative  in  methylated  spirit,  when, 
after  soaking  for  a  while,  it  will  be  possible  to 
rub  the  varnish  away  with  a  wad  of  cotton 
wool  gently  applied.  If  the  first  immersion 
does  not  entirely  clear  the  varnish,  a  second 
immersion  into  clean  spirit  should  follow. 
The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  (  880) 
will  materially  assist  in  the  operation. 

The  Development  of  Films  . — N o  developer 
containing  ammonia  or  acetone  should  be  used 
for  films,  on  account  of  the  solvent  action  of 
those  substances  upon  celluloid.  An  acid 
fixing  bath  should  be  avoided,  as  this  has  a 
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tendency  to  produce  separation  of  the  film 
from  its  support,  when  dry.  Alcohol  has  also 
a  solvent  effect  upon  celluloid.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  washing  film  negatives  is  to 
bend  each  one,  end  to  end,  emulsion  side 
inward  and  tie  thread  round  to  hold  it  in  that 
position.  Many  films  may  thus  be  washed 
together  without  danger  of  abrasion. 

To  Restore  Fogged  Plates.  —  Plates 
which  have  been  kept  for  a  time  before  being 
developed,  and  are  likely  to  show  signs  of 
fogging,  may  be  improved  to  some  extent  by 
immersion  prior  to  development  in  the 
following  solution  : — • 

Potassium  bromide .  10  grains. 

,,  bichromate  ....  io 
Water .  i  oz. 

Wash  thoroughly  for  an  hour  or  more. 

To  Remove  Stain  from  Negatives  — 
Stained  negatives  are  generally  produced  by 
leaving  them  too  long  in  the  developer,  or  by 
using  old  developer.  This  yellowness  can  be 
easily  removed  by  immersion  for  a  short  time 
after  fixing  in  the  following  solution: — 

Citric  acid  .  i  part. 

Alum .  2  parts. 

Water  .  io  ,, 

Negatives  should  be  well  washed  both  before 
and  after  treatment  in  this  bath. 

Backing  for  Plates. — The  following  is  a 
very  suitable  backing  for  plates,  for  the 

prevention  of  halation  : — 


Aniline  brown .  i  part 

Gum  arabic  .  5  parts 

Water .  20  ,, 


The  back  of  the  plate  is  coated  with  the 
coloured  solution  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
backing  is  easily  removed  before  development 
by  laying  the  plate  film  down  on  a  piece  of 
white  blotting  paper  and  washing  with  a  damp 
sponge. — Chronik. 

To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  Neg¬ 
atives. — The  following  is  recommended  as  a 
certain  means  of  removing  silver  stains  from 
unvarnished  negatives: — 


Iodine  . 1  grm. 

Potassium  iodide  .  4  grms. 

Water  .  45  ccm. 


To  this  solution  is  added  during  continual 
stirring  sufficient  soda  fixing  solution  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  colourless  liquid.  The  stains  are 
lightly  touched  with  a  small  pad  of  cotton 
wool  dipped  in  the  solution,  and  when  the 
spots  have  disappeared,  the  negative  is  rinsed 
and  dried. — Chronik. 

A  Point  in  the  Development  of  Velox. 
— It  appears  that  the  development  of  Velox 
paper  can  be  retarded  by  adding  a  little  sugar 


to  the  developer,  without  any  loss  of  the  rich 
black  colour.  If  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  is 
added  to  four  ounces  of  developer,  a  print 
which  would  normally  take  five  seconds  to 
develop  will  then  require  ten  seconds,  Two 
teaspoonfuls  increase  the  time  to  twenty 
seconds.  This  physical  method  of  retarding 
development  will  be  found  very  useful,  since 
potassium  bromide  has  a  tendency  to  alter  the 
colour  of  the  print. 

Ortol  Developer  for  Silver  Bromide 
Prints. — The  new  developer,  Ortol,  which 
has  in  many  cases  supplanted  hydroquinone, 
is  specially  suitable  for  developing  silver 
bromide  contact  prints,  as  it  works  slowly  and 
not  too  softly,  and  is  therefore  free  from  fog. 
The  tone  obtained  is  a  beautiful,  clear  black, 
without  the  blue  shade  which  is  easily  pro¬ 
duced  with  amidol.  The  whites  are  perfectly 
clear,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  staining  the 
paper,  even  when  the  solution  has  been  used 
several  times.  Another  advantage  is  that 
Ortol  keeps  well  when  sulphite  of  soda  is  used 
in  the  solution. — Chronik. 

Simple  Method  of  Stripping  Films. — 
The  following  is  the  simplest  method  of 
stripping  a  film  so  that  it  will  neither  stretch 
nor  lose  in  intensity.  The  negative  is  first 
washed  in  cold  water  and  placed  in  a 


solution  of 

Strongest  ammonia  .  15  ccm. 

Water  .  300  ,, 


After  about  fifteen  minutes’  soaking  in  this 
bath  the  film  peels  oft.  It  is  well  washed  and 
brought  upon  another  well-cleaned  glass  plate 
(which  process  is  best  carried  out  under 
water),  pressed  down,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  air  bubbles,  and  then  allowed  to 
dry. — Chronik. 

To  Wash  Negatives  with  a  Limited 
Water  Supply. — The  following  is  a  good 
method  of  washing  negatives  when  the  water 
supply  is  limited,  for  instance,  when  travelling. 
Fresh  water  is  poured  into  a  dish,  the  negative 
is  dipped  into  it  film  downwards,  and  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  hand  in  a 
horizontal  direction  for  a  minute  on  two. 
With  from  four  to  six  changes  of  water  a 
thorough,  or  at  any  rate,  sufficient  washing 
for  practical  purposes  is  possible,  while  using 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  dish 
shall  be  quite  emptied  each  time,  as  otherwise 
a  part  of  the  hypo  will  be  introduced  into  the 
fresh  water,  which  will  cause  the  washing  to 
be  worse  and  slower.  In  our  opinion  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  washing 
dish  in  which  the  plates  are  placed  vertically, 
and  in  which  the  washing  can  be  done  with 


extraordinarily  little  water,  without  the  danger 
of  leaving  any  harmful  quantity  of  hypo  in 
the  film. — Chronik. 

A  Handy  Dark-room  Tool. — A  very  useful 
adjunct  to  a  dark-room,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Photo  Beacon,  is  a  sponge  stuffed  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  its  bulk  into  a 
short  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Any  liquids 
accidentally  spilt  can  be  at  once  mopped  up 
with  this  sponge  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
It  can  be  easily  cleaned  by  pulling  it  apart  and 
washing  sponge  and  bottle  separately.  A 
sponge  mounted  in  this  way  makes  a  good 
brush  for  applying  mountants  to  prints.  It 
does  not  shed  any  bristles,  and  when  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  use,  can  be  stood  erect  on  its 
handle,  and  though  full  of  paste,  will  collect 
no  dirt  on  itself  nor  “  mess  up  ’’  other  things. 

A  Simple  Sensitizer. — A  one-solution  sen¬ 
sitizer,  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
materials  without  previous  preparation  beyond 
sizing,  is  recommended  by  M.  Niewenglowski, 


as  follows : — 

Distilled  water  .  io  parts 

Silver  nitrate  . . .  3 

Uranium  nitrate .  30  ,, 

Absolute  alcohol  to  .  100  ,, 


The  solution  must  be  applied  with  a  brush  and 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark,  which  takes  only  a 
few  minutes.  Fix  by  immersion  in  two  or 
three  baths  of  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  then  rinse  in  water  and  dry.  When 
rich  tones  are  required  dry  in  front  of  the  fire 
or  iron  with  a  hot  flat-iron. 

Developer  for  Short  Exposures. — An 
excellent  developer  for  short  exposures,  or  for 


snap-shots  taken  on  dark  days,  according  to 
the  Camera,  is  the  following  : — 

Solution  No.  i. 

Sodium  sulphite .  5  drams 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  . .  15 

Hydrochinone  . .  2 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  2 

Water .  16  ozs. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Caustic  potash  .  13  drams 

Water  .  3J  ozs. 


For  use,  take  8  parts  of  No.  1  to  1  part  of  No. 
2.  In  most  cases  development  is  complete  in 
one  or  two  minutes.  Extreme  underexposures 
may  take  as  long  as  five  minutes.  Enough 
solution  should  be  used  to  cover  the  plate 
thoroughly  with  one  sweep  from  the  graduate, 
otherwise  the  plate  will  show  marks.  This 
developer  should  not  be  used  on  plates  where 
the  exposure  is  unknown,  as  owing  to  its  rapid 
action  there  is  little  opportunity  to  check  it. 
If  slower  action  is  required  the  solution  may 
be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 


With  less  alkali  the  result  is  more  brilliant 
and  development  slower.  When  development 
is  complete  and  it  is  required  to  rapidly  check 
the  action  of  the  developer,  immerse  the  plate 
in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  muriatic  acid. 
This  developer  has  been  used  by  some  with 
successful  results,  but  its  use  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  except  in  cases  of  known  underexpo¬ 
sure.  The  stock  solutions  should  be  kept  in 
small  bottles,  filled  to  the  neck  and  tightly 
corked. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  ot  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ot 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Red  Hussar. — Interesting,  and  technically 
capital,  but  of  course  the  photograph  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  the  pictorial ;  it  is  merely  a 
fine  piece  of  topographical  work,  so  to  speak. 

E.  P.  Carmody. — Somehow  we  fancy  this 
is  a  little  bit  overexposed,  and  we  think  you 
might  have  selected  a  much  better  point  of 
view.  In  our  opinion,  if  you  had  taken  the 
more  interesting  of  the  plants  singly,  and 
photographed  them  against  a  plain  back¬ 
ground,  you  would  have  got  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  valuable  photographs.  We  like 
something  more  criticisable  than  this  ;  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  you  advice  other 
than  that  of  a  technical  character  with  work 
like  that  in  question. 

Hindoo. — This  is  a  tiny  bit  chalky.  We 
know  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  photo¬ 
graph  trees  satisfactorily,  especially  when 
there  is  a  bright  light  on  them  ;  the  blacks 
have  a  nasty  habit  of  coming  out  blacker  than 
they  ought,  while  the  whites  will  appear 
spotty.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  after 
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treatment  when  this  is  the  case.  You  should 
not  use  a  strong  developer ;  hydrochinone, 
for  instance,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  amidol  or  ortol  character  would 
be  better.  You  should  give  a  fairly  long 
exposure  and  develop  slowly,  and  you  should 
certainly  previously  have  backed  your  piate. 
You  use  a  paper  which  accentuates  the  con¬ 
trasts  ;  some  process  which  will  give  warm 
shades  will  be  far  more  suitable.  (2)  We 
think  No.  2  is  certainly  better,  but  it  suffers 
from  the  same  defect  that  is  noticeable  in  No.  1 . 
As  a  composition  it  is  superior. 

Damon. — This  is  very  pretty,  and  only  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  snap-shot  militates  against  its 
entire  success.  "Why  should  this  be  the 
case?”  say  our  readers.  Simply  because 
there  is  no  aerial  perspective  ;  the  youngsters 
are  charmingly  lighted  and  well  posed,  but 
they  are  just  on  the  same  plane  as  the  distant 
trees,  and  in  consequence  they  do  not  stand  out 
as  they  should.  The  use  of  a  small  stop  and  a 
snap  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  a  picture 


like  the  present  one.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  no  instantaneous  pictures  can  have 
claims  to  the  artistic,  but  we  can  truthfully 
affirm  that  when  //3 2  is  used,  and  a  twentjr- 
fifth  of  a  second  given,  the  result  cannot  be 
artistically  satisfactory. 

Feather. — The  point  of  view  you  selected 
was  not  bad,  and  the  lighting  of  the  whole  is 
certainly  nice,  but  you  could  have  effected 
considerable  improvement  if  you  had  asked 
the  young  man  to  take  off  his  coat  and  sit  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  a  proceeding  which  would 
have  given  him  a  less  commonplace  appear¬ 
ance.  We  do  not  care  for  square  pictures. 
Half  an  inch  off  each  side  of  yours  would  be 
a  very  great  improvement. 

T.  W. — This  is  somewhat  flat ;  possibly 
you  have  overexposed,  or  else  the  lighting  at 
the  time  you  made  the  exposure  was  not  as 
effective  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  You  have 
trimmed  your  picture  very  nicely,  and  were  it 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Damon. 


not  for  this  fatal  want  of  aerial  perspective, 
it  would  do  very  well  indeed. 

Apricot. — This  is  not  at  all  bad.  The  lady 
cyclist  has  been  introduced  with  discretion ; 
she  fills  up  the  blank  space  nicely.  The 
clouds,  too,  come  out  fairly  well.  To  make 
the  most  of  your  photograph,  trim  half  an 
inch  off  the  sky  and  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom. 

Tripod. — This  looks  overexposed  slightly, 
and  there  are  signs  of  fog  which  point  to  a 
leaky  camera  or  a  bad  dark-room.  The  com¬ 
position  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  You 
see  the  road  leads  the  eye  right  out  of  the 
picture,  and  then  there  is  a  nasty  straight  line 
formed  by  the  wall,  which  is  an  artistic 
abomination. 

Dombey. — Not  a  bad  group,  but  you  have 
overdeveloped,  with  the  result  that  the  blouses 
are  whiter  than  the  faces.  We  also  think  that 
you  could  have  cut  the  exposure  somewhat 
with  good  effect.  We  do  not  very  much  care 
to  have  groups  submitted,  because  you  see 
they  do  not  give  us  plenty  of  scope  to 
criticise. 

Quocunque.  — You  did  not  hold  the  camera 
straight,  and  there  is  a  muddiness  and  dirti¬ 
ness  about  your  picture  which  is  far  from 
pleasing.  Then  with  regard  to  composition, 
we  think  you  could  have  selected  a  better 
point  of  view  than  the  one  you  have  chosen. 
You  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  bearing 
in  mind  some  of  the  illustrations  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  using 
them  to  form  your  style  on.  We  should  say 
that  Yelox  would  answer  your  purpose,  but 
carbon  is  the  best. 

Dusty  Rhodes. — This  is  not  bad,  but  just 
a  tiny  trifle  inclined  to  hardness,  and  the  com¬ 
position  would  have  been  improved  if  less  of 
the  tops  of  the  trees  and  more  of  the  roots  had 
been  shown,  as  you  would  have  got  a  more 
solid  and  firm  appearance,  and  better  balance 
in  consequence. 

River  Dee. — Rather  like  a  guide-book 
picture,  but  relieved  from  being  extremely 
commonplace  by  the  sky.  The  trimming  is 
commendable  in  every  wa)'. 

Krondo. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  still  we  think 
you  could  have  selected  a  better  position  by 
going  further  away  and  allowing  some  tree 
branches  to  hang  across  the  white  sky,  and 
give  a  sort  of  vista  effect  by  throwing  the 
cottage  well  back.  Technically  your  work  is 
most  commendable,  only  we  should  advise 
you  not  to  use  so  vigorous  a  developer  and 
develop  so  far. 

Ordinary. — The  lighting  is  certainly  good, 
and  this  serves  to  remove  your  photograph 
from  the  commonplace.  A  park  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  make  a  satisfactory  picture,  but  in  the 
present  instance  you  have  done  all  you  could 
with  a  fair  meed  of  success. 

Alumna. — Not  bad,  but  a  darker  back¬ 
ground,  we  fancy,  would  have  been  an  im¬ 
provement,  provided  it  was  not  your  intention 
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to  vignette.  The  children  are  fairly  well 
posed,  but  they  appear  to  be  somewhat 
conscious  of  the  camera.  Do  you  not  think 
you  might  try  again  ?  Next  time,  however, 
do  not  forget  the  three  stamps ! 

Rutra. — Do  not  like  this  very  much,  the 
light  was  too  full  on  the  young  man  altogether, 
his  pose  is  not  good,  and  you  ought  to  have 
included  more  surroundings.  This  sort  of 
picture,  to  be  presentable,  means  very  great 
care.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  them  if 
one  has  only  the  patience,  and  sufficient 
intuition  to  see  the  difference  between  naked¬ 
ness  and  nudity. 

Alice. — Alice  had  a  charming  little  girl  and 
an  excellent  opportunity.  She  missed  the 
opportunity  this  time,  but  we  trust  that  she 
retains  the  child,  and  will  make  another 
attempt.  Alice  fell  into  several  common 
errors.  In  the  first  place  she  introduced  a 
distracting  chair-back  of  twisted  cane.  This 
back,  by  writhing  about,  so  to  speak,  behind 
the  large,  flappy  sun  bonnet,  and  repeating  its 
shape,  gives  one  the  idea  that  some  freak  of 
fashion  has  turned  it  into  a  hat  trimming  of  a 
novel  kind,  while  the  bob  on  the  end  of  it  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  a  frozen  and  con¬ 
solidated  pompon,  or  a  billiard  ball.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  little  girl  herself,  her 
expression  is  most  pleasing  and  her  pose  is 
good,  and  she  has  the  kitten  in  exactly  the 
right  place  so  far  as  its  body  goes,  but  its 


head  would  have  looked  better  a  little  more  to 
the  left,  so  that  its  features  did  not  repeat 
those  of  its  little  mistress  so  pronouncedly. 
The  artist,  however,  did  not  get  either  of  the 
heads  sufficiently  near  the  top  of  the  plate,  a 
bit  more  cat  should  have  shown,  and  there 
should  have  been  a  little  less  “  sky.”  Then 
the  squareness  of  the  whole  is  objectionable. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  medallion  treatment 
would  have  been  the  most  suitable,  but  in  any 


case  the  photograph  ought  not  to  have  been 
square.  We  wish  Alice  would  try  again,  using 
a  plain  background  and  a  little  darker  tint 
than  the  present  one,  and  carrying  out  the 
other  alterations  we  have  suggested.  We 
shall  then  be  pleased  to  reproduce  the  result 
for  our  readers’  delectation,  provided  it  is 
sufficiently  striking. 

W.  M. — Railway  trains  occasionally  make 
pictorial  photographs,  and  yours  is  fairly 
satisfactory  in  this  respect,  while  the  technique 


is  really  excellent.  Its  pictorial  merits  arise 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  smoke  comes  out 
most  realistically,  and  you  have  also  trimmed 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  We  repro¬ 
duce  the  photograph  because  it  may  suggest 
something  to  others  who  take  interest  in  the 
Critical  Column. 

Ann  Paddy. — Of  the  two,  the  one  of  the 
little  robin  is  the  more  pleasing.  You  have 
hit  upon  a  novel  idea,  and  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  out  fairly  well,  although  the  out- 
of-focusness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  print 
is  somewhat  objectionable.  The  little  girl’s 
smile  is  certainly  most  natural.  With  regard 
to  the  second  picture,  although  you  have  got 
the  effect  of  movement  admirably,  the  photo¬ 
graph  cannot  have  very  great  claims  to 
pictorial  excellence,  because  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  atmosphere ;  that  is,  instead  of  the 
trees  appearing  to  be  far  away,  as  they  should, 
they  are  apparently  on  exactly  the  same  plane 
as  the  dark  bodice  of  the  second  woman. 
Instantaneous  photographs  are  always  liable 
to  this  fault,  and  one  has  to  be  very  careful 
indeed  if  it  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  effect 
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must  be  studied,  and  the  largest  stop  available 
used.  A  fixed-focus  hand  camera,  we  may 
point  out,  is  rarely  a  successful  figure  study 
maker. 

J.  R. — This  is  technically  very  nice,, and  it 
is  also  not  so  suggestive  of  nakedness  as  many 
photographs  we  have  seen.  Why,  however, 
the  youth  should  be  holding  himself  in  the 
position  he  is  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
We  feel  certain  that  you  could  have  posed  him 
in  some  other  attitude  with  a  much  greater 
pictorial  gain.  The  photograph  is  also  spoilt 
by  the  fact  that  the  figure  is  of  a  fair  size.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort  more  surroundings  would 
have  been  better.  The  light  effect  is  particu¬ 
larly  commendable,  you  get  a  nice  roundness, 
and  consequently  the  youth  stands  out  from 
his  surroundings  very  well  indeed. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — This  picture  is  made  by 
the  lighting.  There  is  really  nothing  much  in 
it.  The  composition  would  have  been  too 
mathematically  precise,  but  for  the  happy 
chance  that  the  reflection  of  the  straight  line 
of  the  trees  is  broken  by  the  clump  of  dog 


they  should.  Try  again,  but  next  time  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  picture  is  more  of  an 
oblong  upright,  not  a  square. 

Vanessa. — This  is  overexposed,  but  you 
selected  a  very  pretty  scene,  and  have 
succeeded  moderately  well.  Next  time,  how¬ 
ever,  even  at  six  o’clock  do  not  give  five 
seconds.  A  good  full  exposure  is  certainly 
desirable,  but  when  you  carry  it  to  an  extreme, 
you  must  get  too  great  flatness.  Print  in 
clouds. 

Hydroquinone. — Both  these  are  fairly  good 
technically.  We  do  not  consider  your  photo¬ 
graphs  at  all  bad  for  a  beginner,  they  display 
a  considerable  amount  of  technical  brilliance, 
and  the  one  of  the  distant  trees  would  be  very 
nice  if  you  printed  in  a  sky,  and  used  some 
artistic  surface  paper.  You  must  remember 
that  P.O.P.  is  objectionable  from  the  art  stand¬ 
point  on  account  of  its  glass.  With  regard  to 
the  photograph  of  a  ruin,  it  is  not  quite  so 
pictorial  as  it  might  be,  because  there  is  no 
foreground  to  speak  of.  You  should  always 
recollect  that  it  is  most  essential  to  have  some 


weed.  The  masses  of  shade,  however,  in  the 
pond,  and  the  similar  masses  about  the  trunks, 
help  to  make  a  very  pleasing  ensemble,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  distracting  detail  to  mar 
the  otherwise  good  effect.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  satisfactory  picture  can 
be  taken  with  a  patch  of  still  water  running 
from  side  to  side,  and  forming  a  foreground 
with  nothing  whatever  to  break  it.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  reflections  have 
done  the  business  very  nicely,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Retlaw  Sivad  has  succeeded,  where 
under  other  conditions  of  lighting  he  would 
have  made  a  miserable  failure. 

Tippy-Tilly.  —  Rather  novel  and  fairly 
natural.  We  certainly  commend  you  for 
your  originality,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  you  used  so  small  a  stop  in  No.  i,  which 
is  by  far  the  nicest.  You  see  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  //16  or  less  you  are  almost  certain  to 
get  prickly  detail  in  the  distance,  a  thing 
which  is  most  undesirable  in  every  way,  for 
when  it  is  present  figures  in  the  foreground 
cannot  possibly  stand  out  as  prominently  as 
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prominent  object  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
picture.  With  regard  to  the  mountains 
showing  out  distinctly,  the  only  way  you  can 
get  them  to  do  this  is  by  using  an  isochro- 
matic  screen,  and  selecting  a  particularly  clear 
day.  They  are  difficult  to  manage,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  you  expose  for  the  fore¬ 
ground  they  must  get  halated,  so  to  speak, 
whereas  if  you  expose  for  them  alone,  the 
foreground  will  be  a  black  mass.  To  make  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  general  view,  you  should 
print  in  a  sky  from  another  negative,  adding 
about  an  inch  more  clouds.  This  proceeding 
will  give  you  a  nice,  long,  upright  picture. 

M.  G.  Brighton. — This  is  not  at  all  bad, 
although  just  a  tiny  bit  underexposed,  which 
accounts  for  the  black  and  white  effect.  For 
one  circumstanced  as  you  are,  however,  it 
is  a  most  satisfactory  production.  But  you 
must  look  out  for  more  striking  material, 
not  including  so  much  next  time,  but  rather 
picking  out  little  bits. 

Coral. — These  are  too  low  down  on  the 
plate,  and  are  arranged  too  much  in  a  precise 
row.  Next  time  show  more  of  the  stalks,  and 
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do  not  have  all  the  flowers  just  the  same 
height ;  the  middle  one  should  be  further  up 
on  the  plate,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sort  of  pyramid 
form.  The  background  looks  bad  ;  it  is  neither 
sufficiently  light,  nor  sufficiently  dark. 

Comp. — We  always  like  to  have  attempts  at 
home  portraiture,  and  especially  when  the 
sitter  has  been  taken  amidst  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  More  especially  are  we  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  picture  shows  the  sitter  actually 
engaged  upon  his  or  her  daily  occupation. 
Here  we  have  what  will  be  a  novelty  to  most 
of  our  readers.  The  compositor  is  engaged 
upon  setting  up  some  journal  or  other.  The 
young  man  is  in  a  very  natural  attitude,  as 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  comps,  will  know, 
and  one  could  quite  imagine  that  next  moment 
his  fingers  would  hover  over  certain  portions 


of  the  frame,  pick  out  the  required  letter,  and 
place  it  in  the  stick  in  his  hand.  When  we 
have  given  this  praise  we  have  done  all  that 
we  can,  for  otherwise  the  photograph  is  very 
bad  indeed.  There  are  great  glaring  high¬ 
lights,  the  shirt  sleeves  are  nothing  but  a 
blank  mass,  while  the  many  halated  patches 
distract  and  worry  the  eye.  Now  we  are  well 
aware  that  a  composing-room  is  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  studio  one  would  choose,  still  we 
feel  confident  something  better  than  this  might 
have  resulted  with  a  little  more  care.  The 
present  negative  can  easily  be  doctored.  We 
should  advise  the  rubbing  down  of  the  window 
and  the  shirt  sleeves  with  methylated  spirit ; 
the  back  of  the  negative  should  then  be  run 
over  with  ground-glass  varnish,  and  those 
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parts  which  print  too  dark  worked  over  with  a 
stump  until  a  proper  balance  is  obtained.  We 
give  Comp  credit  for  having  overcome  a 
number  of  difficulties,  we  only  regret  that  he 
has  not  entirely  succeeded  after  his  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts.  Next  time  we  suggest  that  he 
uses  a  backed  plate. 

Ystwyth. — It  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  under¬ 
exposed,  but  not  a  great  deal,  and  we  think 
that  if  you  resort  to  faking,  introducing  a  good 
sky,  and  printing  in  carbon  on  etching  paper, 
you  may  be  able  to  produce  something  nice. 

W.  H.  H.  O. — This  is  a  rather  nice  attempt 
of  a  something  from  nothing  class.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  the  rails  do  not  stand  out 
a  little  more  distinctly  from  the  field,  and  you 
can  sacrifice  a  good  half-inch  off  the  left,  and 
improve  your  composition.  You  must  print 
in  clouds,  too,  if  you  desire  to  make  the  photo¬ 
graph  a  real  success. 

Serf. — This  will  not  do — you  must  begin  all 
over  again.  Don’t  try  your  ’prentice  hand  on 
portraits. 


©nr  Editor's  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejedted  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

We  have  tried  in  our  time  all  manner  of 
photographic  excursions,  with  many  different 
kinds  of  apparatus.  We  have  cruised  on  the 
Norwegian  coast  with  a  whole-plate,  wandered 
here  and  there  in  Ireland  with  a  stereoscopic 
camera,  basked  lazily  on  the  Broads  with  a 
hand  instrument,  tramped  wearily  over  wild 
Lake  Country  hills,  carrying  a  half  plate  with 
twelve  slides  and  extra  dozen  plates,  and 
snapped  surreptitiously  from  London  bridges. 
But  all  our  travels,  enjoyable  though  they 
have  been  from  a  hundred  interests  and 
associations,  have  not  yielded  photographs  of 
the  same  lasting  pleasure  as  those  of  the  field 
day  within  a  mile  or  two  of  home.  It  may  be 
on  account  of  the  distractions  of  novelty,  or 
the  diversions  produced  by  entirely  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  but,  from  whatever  cause,  our 
pictures  whose  interest  has  been  greatest,  and 
also  lasted  longest,  have  been  those  taken 
among  familiar  surroundings — simple  subjects 
showing  a  country  of  no  scenic  grandeur,  but 
quiet  and  beautiful  in  its  pastoral  simplicity. 

*  * 

This  leads  us  to  enunciate  a  theory  that  we 
have  long  held — that  he  who  would  make 
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pictures  in  any  locality,  must  live  there,  at 
least  for  a  time,  so  that  the  first  allurements 
of  novelty,  the  mere  sensuous  delight,  may 
pass  away,  leaving  the  mind  disposed  to 
observation,  reflection,  and  sober  judgment. 
And,  reasoning  on  this  basis,  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  if  a  photographer  put  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  energy  into  his  work  as  a 
painter,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  be  able  to 
surpass  anything  yet  accomplished  in  pictorial 
photography.  Photography,  however,  is 
practised  almost  exclusively  as  a  recreation, 
not  as  a  vocation  (we  are  not  considering  its 
professional  aspect),  and  there  is  but  little 
probability  that  even  the  most  gifted  could 
eke  out  a  livelihood  by  the  production  of 
picture  photographs. 

*  * 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  we  wish  to 
emphasize  in  particular  for  the  benefit  of  the 
comparative  novice  bears  upon  this  local 
concentration  whereto  we  have  just  alluded. 
If  the  photographer’s  aim  is  to  be  a  sun-artist, 
let  him  choose  an  easily  accessible  district 
which  can  be  reached  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  at 
any  time,  when  a  few  hours  of  leisure  present 
themselves.  Let  him  go  over  the  ground  again 
and  again  with  the  camera,  now  in  the  morning, 
now  at  eventide,  summer  and  winter  alike, 
until  every  composition  has  been  studied,  and 
many  different  negatives  secured.  Far  better 
work  is  likely  to  follow  this  method  than  by 
the  system  of  globe  trotting  in  constant  search 
of  fresh  fields. 


Once  upon  a  time  quite  a  number  of  con¬ 
tributors  used  to  write  and  give  us  ideas  for 
competitions,  etc.  These,  alas,  have  dropped 
off  of  late,  and  although  the  names  which 
used  to  be  appended  to  them  appear  con¬ 
stantly  on  coupons,  the  suggestions  do  not 
come  to  hand.  Now  we  do  wish  that  our  readers 
would  give  us  some  note  to  assure  us  that  our 
policy  is  satisfactory.  We  get  few  complaints, 
we  must  confess,  but  we  would  not  mind  receiv¬ 
ing  more  if  the  writers  would  only  suggest  ways 
out.  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,  and  although  we  fancy  that  this 
magazine  runs  in  channels  which  are,  as  a 
whole,  satisfactory,  still  if  anyone  would  like 
anything  altering,  or  would  suggest  new  com¬ 
petitions,  we  should  only  be  too  glad  to 
consider  their  proposals.  Would  a  column 
wherein  our  readers  could  express  their  views 
be  acceptable  ?  If  we  receive  a  number  of 
replies  to  this  query  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done  to  revive  say  the  Notes  and  Queries,  which 
at  one  time  were  a  popular  feature. 


Hewers  to  dorre0ponfcent0. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subje&s  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine.— One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Gale.  — “The  Half-Tone  Process,”  by  Julius  Ver- 
fasser,  price  2s.,  issued  by  our  publishers,  is  the 
sort  of  book  you  require.  The  making  of  half-tone 
blocks,  however,  is  a  difficult  business,  needing  an 
extensive  plant,  and  we  hardly  think  you  could  combine 
it  with  your  present  occupation. 

Violet  E.  Reid. — We  hardly  grasp  the  purport  of 
your  query.  Why  not  use  platinotype  itself  ?  You  can 
print  this  in  the  daytime.  If,  however,  you  want  some¬ 
thing  cheaper,  try  Velox. 

Hampshire. — We  have  sent  your  complaint  to  the 
maker. 

Bess. — Numerous  correspondents  keep  writing  to  us 
on  the  same  subject,  namely,  if  a  print  submitted  for 
criticism  in  the  column  set  aside  for  that  purpose  is 
eligible  for  our  competitions  afterwards.  Certainly  it  is, 
but  Bess  must  understand  that  even  though  we  praise  it 
in  the  Critical  Column,  it  might  receive  no  award  in  the 
competition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  month  her 
particular  print  was  sent  in,  it  might  be  only  one  of 
many  “bests.” 

S.  Quick. — Sorry  you  did  not  succeed,  better  luck 
next  time. 

The  Baron  of  Alcala. — Almost  all  dark-room  lamps 
are  good,  provided  you  pay  a  fair  price  for  them.  We 
ourselves  like  a  candle  lamp  as  being  less  messy  than 
the  oil  kinds,  and  they  are  certainly  cheaper.  The  best 
plan  will  be  for  you  to  go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to 
show  you  a  few.  We  certainly  think  the  one  you  have 
got  ought  to  be  good,  and  quite  safe,  however. 

Retlaw  Sivad.— Thanks. 

Grit. — Why  do  you  not  submit  for  the  Critical 
Column  ?  We  could  give  you  some  advice  there  which 
might  be  of  use.  You  see  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  individually  criticise  even  a  tithe  of  the  pictures  sent 
in  for  the  Salon ,  and  explain  their  merits  and  demerits. 

T.  H.  Chicken. — Thanks  for  your  nice,  long  letter. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  pleased,  but 
we  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  any  information  as  to 
which  pidture  received  honourable  mention.  You  see, 
after  the  awards  have  been  made,  all  the  entries  are 
parcelled  up  together,  and  naturally  we  cannot 
remember  which  particular  photograph  obtains  spicial 
mention. 

Tom  S. — No  use  now,  the  negative  is  quite  spoilt. 

R.  W.  Chapman. — Glad  you  like  the  post-cards.  They 
certainly  are  nice,  and  quite  reward  the  trouble  you 
would  have  to  take  to  secure  the  certificate. 

M.  J.  Moore.— The  measuring  glass  is  apparently,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  a  two-ounce  one,  the  right-hand 
side  figures  referring  to  the  number  of  drachms,  and  the 
left-hand  to  the  ounces.  Your  sketch,  however,  does 
not  give  us  much  idea  of  the  adtual  size  of  the  glass, 
which  might  be  a  two-pint  one  for  anything  we  can 
judge. 

H.  Dyer. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  buy  one  of  the 
excellent  pastes  on  the  market.  There  is  no  convenient 
method  of  making  starch  paste  keep  longer  than  a  few 
days. 

Ystwyth. — Why  not  go  in  for  a  combination  set  of 
lenses?  In  our  opinion  it  would  be  more  useful  than 
either  of  the  lenses  you  mention. 

Ceylon. — Try  the  following  backing:  Mucilage, 
caramel  and  burnt  sienna  in  powder,  equal  parts,  say  1 
oz.  each.  Apply  with  brush  or  pad  of  lint.  Can  be 
washed  off  with  a  damp  sponge  before  development. 

T.  F.— (1)  Try  any  good  dealer.  (2)  We  prefer  pyro. 
(3)  The  spots  in  your  case  are  due  to  dust. 
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EXHIBITION  NOTES 
OF  A  NOVICE. 


HAD  seen  one  or 
two  provincial  ex¬ 
hibitions,  but  the 
London  galleries 
were  quite  un¬ 
known  to  me,  so 
when  I  found  that 
two  or  three  days 
were  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  early 
part  of  last  month, 
it  seemed  that  the 
best  thing  I  could 
do  in  the  time 
would  be  to  go  up 
to  Town,  with  the 
exhibitions  as  the  special  objedt  of  the 
visit ;  to  make  notes  thereon  for  my 
education  and  guidance  as  an  amateur 
photographer  with  pidtorial  inclinations. 

Accordingly  1  bought  a  note-book, 
and  armed  with  a  new  H.B.,  eventually 
found  myself  within  the  striped  walls 
of  the  gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  where  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society’s  autumn 
exhibition  is  held,  eagerly  gazingaround 
and  frequently  consulting  the  bulky 
catalogue. 

For  several  hours  I  worked  like  a 
Trojan,  until  head  and  eyes  ached 
uncomfortably  and  I  could  do  no  more. 
But  I  had  covered  several  pages  with 


pencil  jottings  for  future  digestion,  and 
seen  enough  to  become  aware  of  the 
immense  possibilities  of  photography 
as  a  means  of  making  pidtures. 

To  print  all  my  scrappy  comments 
would  be  absurd.  But  having  profited 
in  so  many  ways  by  the  visit,  I 
am  anxious  that  others  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  these  annual 
colledtions  of  photographs,  and  also 
that  those  who  from  some  cause  or 
other  are  unable  to  do  so,  should  at 
least  have  the  benefit  of  my  observa¬ 
tions  (as  far  as  they  are  worth  having). 
So  I  have  sifted,  condensed  and 
re-written,  in  order  to  bring  the  best  of 
my  notes  into  reasonable  dimensions 
and  readable  form. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  with  the 
frames.  I  had  not  been  many  minutes 
in  the  room  before  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  framing  and  mounting  were 
operations  which  I  had  not  previously 
understood.  I  called  to  mind  two  or 
three  silver  prints  at  home,  my  best 
things,  mounted  on  slate-coloured  sunk 
mounts  and  framed  in  reeded  oak. 
How  miserable  they  would  look  by  the 
side  of  these  handsome,  judiciously 
selected  frames,  each  in  harmony  with 
the  pidture  it  contained.  Clearly  the 
average  pidture-frame  maker  has  no 
taste,  and  one  must  determine  these 
things  for  oneself,  or  go  to  a  specialist. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  pictures  are 
done  up  without  any  mount  or  margin, 
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in  broad  dark-coloured  frames  which 
slope  in  towards  the  print,  and  give 
the  impression  of  looking  through  a 
window  at  some  scene  beyond.  Paste 
mouldings  are  tabooed,  natural  wood 
being  the  ruling  taste,  stained  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  picture.  I  could  see 
almost  at  once  that  frames  of  this  kind 
would  go  with  the  furniture  of  a  house 
much  more  suitably  than  the  somewhat 
flashy  patterns  commonly  offered  for 
sale. 

But  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  pictures  themselves.  It  seems  to 
me  that  for  exhibition  purposes,  a 
picture,  unless  very  bold  in  outline, 
should  not  be  smaller  than  whole-plate 
size,  though  there  were  a  good  few 
little  gems  which  might  seem  quite  big 
enough  in  an  ordinary  room.  So  far 
as  I  could  judge,  nearly  all  the  pictures 
were  enlarged  from  small  negatives, 
and  improved  I  should  infer  by  such 
treatment,  being  made  bolder  and 
broader,  especially  when  printed  on 
rough  paper.  The  best  effects  are 
those  on  carbon  and  platinum  paper, 
particularly  the  sepia-tinted  platinum, 
which  I  presume  is  the  hot-bath 
process. 

Many  different  colours  of  carbon  are 
used,  but  although  most  of  them  look 
well,  I  am  enamoured  of  the  warm 
sepia  tint  in  that  process  also.  I 
noticed  quite  a  variety  of  papers  for 
the  “final  support”  of  the  carbon  prints, 
from  rough  Whatman  drawing  paper 
to  cross-grained  stuff  giving  an  effect 
like  a  steel  engraving,  and  papers 
evidently  slightly  tinted  themselves. 

Some  Americans  have  sent  examples 
of  platinum  prints  in  two  tints,  done, 
so  the  catalogue  says,  by  developing 
with  glycerine  applied  with  a  brush. 
That  portion  wanted  in  the  black  tint 
is  first  developed  with  cold  solution, 
and  then  the  portions  which  are  to  be 
of  a  warm  tint  are  treated  with  hot 
solution.  If  the  result  is  as  easy  to 
accomplish  as  the  effect  is  good,  I  must 
certainly  make  some  attempts  in  that 
direction  myself. 

Another  method  of  treating  prints 
to  obtain  special  effects  interested  me 
greatly.  This  was  a  process  of  printing 
through  bolting  silk,  the  coarse  but 
regular  woven  fabric  which  millers 
use  for  sifting  flour.  It  appears  that 
a  hard  negative  can  be  made  to  yield 


a  soft  or  grainy  print  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  the  silk  between  it  and  the 
sensitive  surface  when  printing.  The 
result  is  softer  the  further  the  silk  is 
from  the  negative.  Three  excellent 
examples  in  the  exhibition  show  this 
method  as  applied  to  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments  ;  one  is  done  without  the  inter¬ 
vening  silk,  one  with  it  closely  in 
contact,  and  the  third  very  slightly 
removed.  On  the  whole  I  regarded 
the  close  contact  print  as  the  best,  but 
should  think  that,  except  for  hard  and 
bold  subjects,  a  plain  enlargement 
would  be  the  mosr  prepossessing. 

In  a  previous  sentence  I  implied  that 
the  large  pictures  were  the  best.  That 
is  the  general  rule.  But  there  are 
marked  exceptions,  where  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  evidently  not  a  good  hand  at 
enlarging,  and  equally  unskilled  at 
spotting  out  the  blemishes  afterwards. 
I  saw  one  or  two  pictures  so  clumsily 
daubed  in  several  places  that  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  how  the  management 
were  led  to  give  them  a  place. 

There  were  a  few  very  pretty  photo¬ 
graphs  of  flowers — single  stems  and 
bunches  or  groups— also  flowers  with 
fruit.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
pretty,  and  being  direct  prints  they 
would  not  be  so  much  trouble  as 
enlargements.  1  must  try  what  I  can 
do  in  that  way.  Green,  blue  and  brown 
carbon  colours  are  used  :  one  of  those 
assorted  packets  of  tissue,  which  the 
makers  offer  in  their  advertisements, 
would  come  in  handy  for  experimenting 
to  find  the  most  suitable  tint. 

I  noticed  about  twenty  pictures  very 
similar  in  style,  but  differing  slightly  in 
detail.  They  are  characterized  by 
bold  foregrounds,  with  the  horizon  line 
not  far  distant  and  usually  running 
almost  straight  across  the  photograph. 
Now  I  have  tried  double  printing — the 
landscape  from  one  negative,  the  sky 
from  another — and  I  know  how  easy 
that  is  to  be  done  when  the  horizon  is 
straight  and  regular,  and  how  difficult 
when  trees  or  mountains  project  up¬ 
wards  into  the  clouds.  Therefore  I 
am  forced  to  conclude  that  these 
exhibitors  take  the  line  of  least  resis¬ 
tance,  and  pick  subjects  of  such  a 
nature  that  suitable  clouds  can  be 
easily  added. 

Whether  my  conclusion  is  right  or 
wrong,  I  soon  got  tired  of  looking  at 
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so  many  similar  scenes,  and  did  not 
trouble  myself  further  with  them. 
Besides,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  men  who  do  these  flat  country 
scenes  either  copy  from  each  other  or 
repeat  themselves  over  and  over  again. 

1  was  always  told  that  crooked 
trimming  was  inexcusable,  even  in  the 
work  of  a  comparative  novice,  but 
presumably  those  responsible  for  the 
collection  are  not  of  that  'opinion,  or 
why  do  they  pass  a  sea-beach  group 
where  the  pier  in  the  background  is 
several  degrees  out  of  the  horizontal  ? 

Speaking  broadly,  the  pictures  of 
the  Royal  Exhibition  may  be  divided 
into  four  great  classes  :  Portraits, 
landscapes,  architecture,  and  figures. 
The  best  portraits  have  usually  plain 
dark  backgrounds,  and  are  quite  unlike 
the  ordinary  professional  photographs, 
though  several  professionals  were 
among  the  exhibitors.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  a  single  scenic 
background  of  the  kind  our  local 
photographer  displays  so  freely.  The 
portraits  are  chiefly  heads,  or  heads 
and  shoulders,  boldly  brought  out  in 
relief,  with  all  the  rest  in  darkness — 
the  Rembrandt  style,  as  it  is  called. 
I  believe  many  of  them  are  taken  in 
ordinary  rooms,  and  not  in  studios.  If 
that  is  correCt,  then  there  is  a  chance 
for  us  amateurs. 

The  landscapes  are,  of  course,  very 
varied  in  subjeCt ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
simplest  subjects — say  a  rock  and  a 
tree  with  distant  fields,  or  similar 
elements — are  the  most  effective.  Very 
few  photographs  of  broad  expanses  of 
country  are  among  the  exhibits.  One 
can  see  that  the  policy  preached  in 
this  and  other  journals  of  employing 
narrow -angle  lenses,  is  carried  out 
pretty  generally  by  the  men  who  send 
to  the  exhibitions.  Much  time  and 
attention  have  obviously  been  devoted 
to  printing  in  effective  skies.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  white  skies.  These 
men  must  not  only  have  a  good  choice 
of  cloud  negatives,  but  be  capable  of 
using  them  rightly,  for  the  skies  are 
generally  beautifully  done,  and  in 
excellent  taste  with  the  landscape 
itself — at  all  events,  so  far  as  my  poor 
judgment  goes. 

I  think  the  architectural  subjects 
astonished  me  most.  Without  seeing, 
one  could  hardly  believe  how  such 


simple  objects  as  a  decaying  doorway 
or  broken-down  arch  of  some  abbey 
could  be  made  to  yield  such  interesting 
and  pictorial  results  ;  or  how  some  of 
the  columned  interiors  of  cathedrals 
could  be  invested  with  such  realistic 
effeCts  of  light  and  darkness,  and 
printed  in  colours  so  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  the  stonework  of  ancient  buildings. 
There  is  far  more  scope  among  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  nature  than  I  had  dreamed 
of. 

As  to  figure  studies,  they  were,  so 
far  as  I  could  tell,  mostly  subjects  of 
the  “snap-shot”  order — lucky  hits 
out  of  dozens  of  failures.  This  class 
was  perhaps  the  least  represented  of 
any.  Evidently  there  are  not  many 
photographers  who  work  regularly  with 
models,  as  painters  do. 

How,  after  tiring  myself  out  at  the 
Royal,  I  occupied  the  following  day  at 
the  Salon,  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
here,  especially  as  the  notes  I  made 
were  largely  of  a  similar  nature.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  both  exhibitions 
are  equally  valuable  for  the  novice, 
and  each  appears  to  have  its  own 
special  class  of  exhibitors,  though  a 
few  show  at  both.  Only  a  serious 
obstacle  will  deter  me  from  a  yearly 
visit  in  the  future.  Fairly  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious  as  I  am,  I  cannot  afford 
to  negleCt  such  a  capital  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  best  that  photography 
can  produce.  James  Gilbanks. 


Platinum  Prints  by  means  of  Coloured 
Glasses. — It  ought  to  be  generally  known  by 
now  that  in  prin  ting,  the  various  colouring  of  the 
light  plays  an  important  part.  For  example, 
a  yellowish  negative  prints  considerably 
stronger  than  an  equally  dense,  clear  grey- 
black  one.  This  circumstance  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  printing,  to  get  stronger  or 
softer  pidtures  from  the  same  negative,  by 
covering  the  negative  during  printing  with  a 
piece  of  coloured  glass.  The  action  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  same  with  all  papers ;  for 
instance,  platinum  paper  acts  differently  from 
chloride  papers.  With  platinum  paper,  cover¬ 
ing  the  negative  with  a  green  glass  lessens  the 
contrasts,  so  that  much  softer  prints  may  be 
obtained  from  an  otherwise  hard  negative. 
Blue  glass,  on  the  contrary,  gives  harder 
prints,  while  yellow  produces  a  grained  effect. 
For  this  reason,  yellow-stained  pyro-developed 
negatives  should  not  be  used  for  platinum 
printing,  unless  a  blue  glass  is  used  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  it  Instead  of  a  coloured  glass,  a 
varnish  of  the  desired  colour  may  be  used, 
with  which  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  is 
coated. — Chronik. 
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PICTORIAL  ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  OFTEN  wonder  how  it  is  that 
those  photographers,  who  allow 
their  thoughts  to  run  in  architec¬ 
tural  channels,  seem  to  give  so  little 
attention  to  the  art  side.  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  gentlemen  consider 
that  they  have  attained  the  highest 
success  when  they  have  secured  a 
crisp,  clear,  sharp  negative  with  plenty 
of  contrast.  The  artistic  side  is  not 
considered  at  all,  and  the  great  aids  to 
be  gained  from  judicious  lighting  and 
good  composition  are  entirely  neglected. 
I  really  do  not  see  why  this  should  be. 
It  is  my  idea  that  even  the  most 


architectural  work  is  both  technically 
and  artistically  even  fairly  satisfactory, 
and  I  can  easily  remember  all  the 
photographs  I  have  seen  of  this  kind 
which  I  could  call  really  striking. 
Now  is  not  this  singular  when  one 
considers  that,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  original  builders  thought  more 
about  graceful  shape  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  than  they  did  about  cheapness, 
and  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  building  those  old  piles  rapidly,  as 
of  building  them  well. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
abjeCt  manner  in  which  amateur 
photographers  follow  the  professional, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  failure  to 
produce  artistic  architectural  photo- 


hackneyed  of  architectural  subjects 
can  be  made  to  give  a  pictorial  result 
if  the  photographer  will  only  take 
pains.  It  must  be  remembered  that 

“  In  the  elder  days  of  art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care.” 

They  built  everything  with  a  view  to 
its  artistic  beauty  and  general  grace¬ 
fulness,  and  as  “the  gods  see  every¬ 
where,”  they  finished  their  work  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  Given 
such  material  then,  it  does  seem  a  pity 
that  the  average  photographer  should 
fail  as  he  generally  does.  It  is  an 
undoubted  faCt  that  I  could  count  on 
my  fingers  the  number  of  those  whose 


Kirkstall  Abbey. 


graphs.  I  know  a  number  of 
enthusiasts  who  when  they  set  out  to 
photograph  a  stock  place,  get  as  many 
guide-books  as  they  possibly  can,  and 
when  they  have  seen  what  has  been 
done  before,  they  go  and  do  likewise. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  went  afield 
with  a  band  of  photographers,  to  a 
certain  old  hall  which  has  an  outside 
staircase,  around  which  a  love  legend 
has  been  twined.  Now  although 
there  were  hundreds  of  other  pictures 
to  be  got,  the  whole  of  that  party  went 
for  the  staircase  as  one  man,  and  as 
every  photographer  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  been  engaged  upon  the 
same  task,  naturally  the  resulting 
negatives  lacked  that  element  of 
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freshness  and  originality  which  is  so 
necessary  to  success. 

Another  reason  why  architectural 
photographs  do  not  appeal  to  the  artist 
is  that  dodging  the  negative  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  crime.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  photographer  is  considered  to 
have  failed  if  he  cannot  get  the  best 
result  from  his  negative  right  away 
without  any  faking.  Now  nobody  will 
be  so  foolish  as  to  gainsay  that  any 
means  may  be  adopted  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  turn  your  photograph 
into  a  pi<fture,  and  to  get  the  most 
possible  from  your  negative  when 
landscapes  are  in  question.  Why, 
then,  should  the  rule  not  apply  to 
architectural  work  ?  I  consider  that 
if  by  restraining  one  portion  by  means 
of  matt  varnish,  etc.,  and  dodging 
until  the  whole  of  my  negative  is 
properly  balanced  I  can  get  a  fine 
print,  I  am  quite  justified  in  resorting 
to  any  means  I  may  choose.  There  is 
really  no  earthly  reason  why  the 
architectural  photographer  should  stop 
assisting  his  negative  as  soon  as  he 
has  done  developing. 

One  reason  why  architectural  photo¬ 
graphs  do  not  give  the  pleasure  they 
should,  is  that  in  a  hundred  cases 
against  one  the  skies  are  left  plain  and 
blank.  Now  there  is  nothing  which 
improves  any  sort  of  a  photograph  more 
than  a  good  sky,  and  in  the  cases  in  point 
the  aid  to  be  got  from  clouds  is  con¬ 
siderable.  Contrast  is  an  essential  in 
pictorial  photography — not  only  visible 
contrast,  but  poetic  contrast  and 
suggestion.  These  great  piles  of 
masonry  appear  more  solid  when  the 
sky  above  them  is  flecked  by  light 
fleecy  clouds,  while  sunset-lit  heavens 
in  juxtaposition  with  crumbling  ruins 
suggest  that  the  ruins  have  had  their 
day,  and  that  the  night  is  coming  on 
apace.  Why  we  should  negleCt  these 
faCts  and  still  produce  our  architectural 
efforts  with  horrible  blank  patches 
behind  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  some 
of  the  old  guide-books  printed  before 
the  days  when  photography  appeared 
to  spoil  the  business,  they  will  notice 
how  those  steel  engravers  used  to 
make  as  much  capital  as  they  could 
from  strong  clouds  and  consequent 
heavy  shadows  and  brilliant  high-lights. 
The  few  photographs  I  have  taken  to 


illustrate  this  article  will  show  what  I 
mean — they  are  all  very  stock  subjects. 
I  should  think  no  place  has  been  so 
much  be-photographed  as  Bolton 
Abbey,  while  Kirkstall  has  come  in 
for  a  fair  share  of  attention.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
monastery,  the  usual  thing  was  to 
photograph  it  when  the  light  was  well 
in  front,  but  apparently  the  photo¬ 
graphers  had  discovered  that  the 
position  in  which  I  have  taken  it  was 
the  best.  In  all  the  guide-books, 
however,  the  sun  had  apparently  been 
shining  from  direCtly  behind  the 
camera,  with  the  result  that  solidity 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  take  a  cube  and  draw  it  in 
outline,  you  will  have  to  be  a  very 
clever  draughtsman  indeed  to  make  it 
appear  solid  and  “liftable;”  if,  how¬ 


ever,  you  slightly  shade  one  of  its 
sides,  and  put  a  shadow  from  it  on  the 
floor,  it  will  look  square  even  if  you 
have  not  managed  the  business  as  well 
as  you  might.  It  is  just  the  case  with 
these  abbeys,  when  the  light  is  full  on 
them  ;  they  look  cut  out,  and  you  feel 
that  you  could  knock  them  down  by 
touching  them  with  a  finger,  whereas 
when  the  illumination  comes  from  one 
side,  they  “  build  up”  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  Bolton  Abbey 
view,  I  determined  to  try  to  find  a  new 
position,  and  succeeded  fairly  well.  I 
do  not  think  many  photographs  have 
been  taken  from  this  particular  spot 
with  this  particular  lighting.  Some 
folks  may  say  that  the  print  is  a  land¬ 
scape,  and  not  an  architectural  effort, 


Sunshine  and  Shadow,  Bolton  Abbey. 
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but  i  beg  to  differ.  It  is  an  architec¬ 
tural  photograph  made  into  a  picftorial 
one.  I  placed  the  boy  where  he  is  in 
order  to  break  up  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  an  uninteresting  patch, 
and  as  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day  I 
had  to  seleCt  light  noonday  clouds  for 
the  printing  in,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 


idea  of  sunshine  and  shadow  through¬ 
out.  I  felt  afterwards  how  a  painter 
would  have  scored  in  this  particular 
instance,  not  as  regards  the  foreground, 
but  about  the  abbey  itself.  The  roof 
is  very  long  and  unbroken,  and  the 
trees  unfortunately  are  on  a  level  with 
its  ridge,  and  consequently  a  nasty 
straight  horizontal  line  is  produced, 
which  a  painter  could  easily  have 
broken  by  means  of  a  few  extra 
branches,  which  would  not  have 
robbed  the  scene  of  its  truth. 

The  doorway  photograph  is  also  an 
uncommon  one.  Just  beside  this  spot 
there  is  an  arch  which  appears  in 
every  photographer’s  album,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  straightway  turned  my 
back  on  it,  and  devoted  my  attention 
to  this  fine  example  of  ornamental 
hinge.  1  have  not  seen  this  especial 


view  photographed,  but  artists  do  it, 
and  introduce  sheep  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  with  great  picftorial  effeCt. 
The  lighting  when  I  made  the  expo¬ 
sure  was  especially  suitable,  coming  as 
it  did  from  the  side,  and  therefore 
throwing  the  minutest  detail  of  stone¬ 
work  into  relief.  The  next  view  is 
one  which  is  very  often  taken,  but  not 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  light. 
Many  would  have  considered  me 
foolish  to  have  endeavoured  to  make 
an  exposure  where  the  contrast  was  so 
strong  ;  brilliant  sunshine  was  stream¬ 
ing  in  through  the  opening,  while  the 
surroundings  were  fairly  dark.  Now 
I  could  have  got  a  much  more  pictorial 
effecft  by  giving  a  short  exposure  for 
that  light  portion  and  merely  suggest¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  the  interior  with  its 
stonework.  I  was,  however,  not 
making  picftorial  photographs,  but 
architectural  picftorial  photographs, 
and  to  be  all  in  value  everything  must 
be  clearly  delineated.  As  a  natural 
consequence  I  made  the  exposure  for 
the  darker  portions,  allowing  the 
lighter  part  to  take  care  of  itself,  then 
by  means  of  matt  varnish  I  restrained 
the  shadows  and  restored  balance. 

The  last  example  of  architectural 
work  trends  more  to  the  purely  picftorial 
side  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 
The  grave  is  that  of  a  long  dead  and 
gone  celebrity,  and  it  was  taken  by 
special  request  for  a  specific  purpose. 
I  saw  no  reason,  however,  why  I 
should  not  make  it  into  a  picture,  so  I 


waited  until  the  sun  had  got  well 
behind  it,  and  tried  every  possible 
means  in  my  power  to  get  a  dim  and 
twilight  look  into  the  composition. 


Doorways,  Bolton. 


A  Bit  of  Bolton. 
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The  sky  I  selected  with  care,  with  a 
view  to  its  suitability.  The  photo¬ 
graph  contains  all  the  detail  that  was 
necessary,  and  is  pidtorial,  but  you  can 
easily  conceive  what  a  villainous  thing 
it  would  have  been  had  I  gone  forth 
when  the  sun  shone  diredtly  upon  it, 
and  made  the  exposure. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  moral  I 
wish  to  convey  will  be  easily  seen. 
An  architectural  photograph  must  not 
be  artistic  in  the  fuzzy  sense  ;  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  detail  be 
present,  but  there  is  every  reason  why 
lighting  and  effedt  should  be  considered. 
I  trust  therefore  that  when  any  of  my 
readers  sally  forth  again  on  this  sort  of 
an  errand,  they  will  bear  what  I  have 
said  in  mind,  and  recolledt  that  an 
architedtural  photograph  can  also  be 
made  a  pidtorial  one  without  sacrifice 
of  detail  and  technique. 

Peter  Eland. 


A  Quiet  Graveyard. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
A  STOCK  DEVELOPER. 

STOCK  developing  solution  for 
amateurs  who  develop  only 
occasionally  should  be  simple, 
ready  and  capable  of  variation  or 
manipulation,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  plate  developing.  For  a  simple 
developer  and  yet  one  very  general  in 
its  application,  the  following  formula 
has  given  good  satisfaction  : 


Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  . .  30  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda .  30 

Hydroquinone  . 10 

Water  .  4  ozs. 


To  prepare  stock  solutions,  take  two 
16-ounce  bottles  ;  label  one — 
Carbonate  Soda — Stock. 

30  grains  to  the  J  ounce  ; 

the  other — 

Sulphite  Soda — Stock. 

30  grains  to  the  J  ounce. 

If  desired,  the  bottles  can  be  graduated 
by  pasting  upon  one  side  a  strip  of 
paper ;  pour  in  one  ounce  of  water  ; 
draw  a  line  on  the  paper  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  water  and  mark  “  1  oz.  ”  ; 
pour  in  another  ounce  and  mark  “  2 
oz.  ”  ;  continue  until  the  bottle  is  full. 
By  the  use  of  a  file  the  graduation  can 
be  scratched  in  the  glass. 

Dissolve  in  sixteen  ounces  of  pure 
water  one  ounce  (480  grains)  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  ;  carefully  filter,  and  put 
in  a  bottle  labelled  “  Carbonate  of 
Soda.”  Dissolve  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
pure  water  one  ounce  of  sulphite  of 
soda  ;  filter  and  put  in  bottle  labelled 
“Sulphite  of  Soda.”  These  solutions 
in  this  form  will  keep  indefinitely,  and 
will  always  be  ready  for  use.  The 
active  agent,  the  hydroquinone,  does 
not  keep  as  well  in  solution,  and  as  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the 
amateur,  who  does  only  occasional 
developing,  would  use  an  ounce,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  it  in  crystal  form. 
As  it  dissolves  readily  little  time  is  lost, 
and  we  always  have  a  fresh  developer. 
For  convenience  the  hydroquinone 
may  be  made  into  powders  of  ten 
grains  each. 

To  develop  put  into  the  graduate  ten 
grains  of  hydroquinone,  three  ounces 
of  pure  water,  and  add  one  half-ounce 
of  carbonate  stock  and  one  half-ounce 
of  sulphite  stock,  and  the  developer  is 
ready  for  the  plate. 
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The  strength  of  this  developer  can 
easily  be  varied  to  compensate  for 
changes  in  temperature  and  character 
and  time  of  exposure.  In  hot  weather 
add  more  water ;  in  cold  weather,  less 
water.  For  instantaneous  exposures 
use  a  stronger  solution  than  for  time 
exposures,  especially  stronger  in  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  For  underexposures 
increase  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 


soda ;  for  overexposures  increase  the 
amount  of  hydroquinone,  and  a  few 
drops  of  bromide  solution  may  be 
added.  In  this  developer  the  image 
appears  slowly,  giving  the  operator 
time  to  detect  faulty  exposure,  and 
opportunity  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Thus  we  have  a  developer  ready, 
simple  and  general  in  its  application. — 
M.  L.  Bishoff  in  the  “ Photo-Beacon 


©ur  Iptiscs. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

General  Competition.  ^The  prize  is 
awarded  to  J.  P.  Holding,  i,  Higher  Lane, 
Besses  o’  th’  Barn,  near  Manchester,  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  Miss  Sybil  D.  Pilkington.  Sanside, 
Thurso,  N.B.  ;  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed, 
Bromley,  Kent,  and  G.  F.  Webster,  51, 

General  Competition.  Prize  Pi<5ture. 

The  Toilet. 

Besses  o’  th’  Barn,  nr.  Manchester. 


Merton  Road,  Bootle.  This  has  been  a 
very  good  competition  indeed,  capitally  sup¬ 
ported,  and  with  a  nice  level  of  excellence 
running  through  it.  The  winning  picture, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
that  master  in  homely  genre  studies,  the  late 
Robt,  Terras,  and  it  suggests  no  end  of  possi¬ 
bilities  to  those  who  have  children  at  their 
disposal.  Bath  nights  and  going  to  bed 
pictures  have  not  been  worked  as  they  should, 
and  this  is  a  pity  as  they  are  apparently  fairly 
easy  to  manage.  The  lady  at  the  piano,  by 
Miss  Pilkington,  is  charming,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a 
costume  of  by-gone  times,  and  her  surround- 


J.  P.  Holding, 
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ings  are  quite  in  keeping  with  this,  the  modern 
organ  having  been  carefully  disguised  to  re¬ 
semble  somewhat  a  spinet,  while  the  chair 
and  the  picture  frame  all  belong  to  an  early 
period,  to  that  early  period  when  the  world 
went  very  well,  Mrs.  Dumas’  fine  pastoral  is 
highly  commendable,  although  there  are  little 
points  about  it  which  prevent  it  from  taking  a 
first  place,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  interest¬ 
less  left-hand  bottom  corner.  The  I  on,  by 
G.  F.  Webster,  is  somewhat  commonplace,  but 
the  splendid  technique  has  gained  it  a  certifi¬ 
cate.  Amongst  the  work  which  we  do  not 
reproduce,  but  which  stands  out  from  the  rest, 
we  find  a  charming  head  by  Rikishaw,  a  light 
drapery  being  introduced  into  the  effort  with 
capital  effect.  “Two's  company,  but  three  is 
none,’’  by  Yellow  Eyes,  shows  two  little  girls 
in  deep  conversation  under  a  haycock,  while 
the  third,  a  younger  child,  weeps  in  the  middle 


F.  W.,  a  pleasure  boat  unloading  its  passengers, 
is  good  clean  work,  but  unfortunately  the 
artist  has  neglected  to  trim,  with  the  result 
that  an  unnecessary  hand  appears  to  the  left. 
S.  C.  Fox's  “  Wind  and  Rain,’’  is  very  pretty, 
it  portrays  a  fishing  fleet  leaving  for  the 
grounds,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  the  notion 
of  a  nice  breezy  day.  “A  Helping  Hand,’’ a 
little  boy  in  a  white  suit,  with  nice  little  bare 
legs,  raking  up  some  hay  in  a  pictorial  pasture, 
is  very  pleasing,  although  somewhat  trivial. 
The  artist  must  remember  that  agoodskyis 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  an 
effort  of  this  character.  Magnificent  technique 
is  displayed  by  J.  D.  Neill,  whilst  Dinah, 
M.  D.  L.,  Phil  Cahir,  Campanite,  submit 
examples  which  are  well  up  to  the  average. 
“Tired  Out,”  by  A.  Bainbridge,  rather  reminds 
us  of  Alex.  Keighley’s  “  Children  of  the  City,” 
or  a  well-known  Rejlander.  The  boy  is  a 


distance.  The  lighting  effect  is  charming, 
and  with  a  little  more  pains  a  praiseworthy 
picture  might  have  been  produced.  “The 
Truant,”  by  Cobbler,  tells  how  a  ragged  little 
urchin  went  a-fishing,  but  although  the  pose 
is  passable  the  technique  is  weak,  and  we  think 
a  better  locale  might  have  been  selected.  “  A 
Somerset  Idy  11 , ”  sheep  in  a  sunlit  pasture,  is  a 
tasteful  bit  of  work  which  comes  from 
E.  W.  P.,  and  is  commendable  for  nice  mount¬ 
ing  and  general  tout  ensemble.  If  Ingormar  had 
not  fogged  his  photograph  towards  the  right- 
hand  side  he  would  have  produced  something 
very  charming.  He  shows  us  two  little  girls 
gracefully  posed,  decorating  one  another  with 
ferns,  and  as  they  both  appear  to  be  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  camera,  a  very  pleasant 
photograph  has  resulted,  which  is  only  spoilt 
by  the  defect  mentioned.  "The  Return,”  by 


General  Competilion.  Certificate. 

Mrs.  Dumas,  A  Devon  Pasture.  Bromley,  Kent. 


capital  model,  but  we  think  he  could  have 
been  posed  more  satisfactorily.  The  left  foot, 
through  being  near  the  camera,  is  altogether 
too  large,  while  the  left  hand  is  similarly  out 
of  proportion.  “Fading  Day,”  by  H.  E.  M., 
is  not  nicely  mounted,  that  is  the  tone  has  not 
been  selected  particularly  well.  Properly 
treated  and  with  say  four  inches  more  of  sky 
added,  and  perhaps  an  inch  cut  of  the  left,  a 
nice  photograph  might  be  obtained.  Anes’s 
“Calm  after  Storm”  is  spoilt  by  bittyness, 
although  the  composition  is  commendable. 
The  white  sky  is  a  great  drawback,  however. 
“The  Reaper,”  by  H.  Norris,  showing  a 
mower  amidst  the  tombstones,  is  spoilt  by 
weak  technique,  the  lighting  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  pronounced  to  permit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  so  much  fuzziness.  There  is  too  little 
detail  in  the  shadows  of  J.  McLeod’s  “High¬ 
land  Cotter’s”  costume,  and  Castor  Cliffe’s 
woodland  view  is  somewhat  niggly,  there  being 
too  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  shape  of 
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trees,  branches  and  rippling  brook.  Lastly, 
“Sonnie”  by  Bab's  Wife,  a  charming  little 
child  looking  out  of  a  window  is  spoilt  by 
commonplace  mounting,  and  an  all-round 
somewhat  slovenly  appearance,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  photography  is 
good,  the  model  delightful,  and  the  idea 
original.  Work  from  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
petitors  is  of  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter.  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space 
to  notice  it  all. 


Yawning  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse 
Road,  Nelson,  Lancs.,  and  a  certificate  to 
Miss  Ingle,  Glen  Lyn,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 
This  has  been  a  very  interesting  contest, 
although  to  an  onlooker  watching  us  adjudi¬ 
cating  it  would  doubtless  have  looked  exactly 
the  reverse.  We  yawned  and  yawned,  and  it 
was  most  difficult  for  us  to  say  whether  it  was 
the  picture  under  observation  at  that  moment, 
or  those  which  had  preceded  it,  which 
caused  the  oscitation.  We  have  had  photo¬ 
graphs  submitted  of  people  yawning  in  all 
kinds  of  positions,  under  all  possible  circum¬ 
stances.  Really,  competitors  might  have  had 
a  little  more  consideration  for  our  feelings, 
for  actually  nearly  half  a  dozen  of  them  sent 
us  prints  showing  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  yawning  over  The  Junior !  and,  of  course, 
the  attempts  suffered  from  lack  of  naturalness, 
for  nobody  ever  yawns  when  they  are  perusing 
the  pages  of  this  journal.  We  can  only  opine 
that  the  sitters  who  are  shown  in  this  most 
ridiculous  occupation  are  not  yawning,  but 
laughing  immoderately  at  some  of  our  jokes, 
or  in  a  sort  of  open-mouthed  wonder  and 
admiration  at,  say,  portions  of  the  Critical 
Column.  Many  of  the  photographs  were  very 
artificial  so  far  as  the  yawning  went,  it 
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Miss  S.  D.  Pilkington,  Reverie.  Thurso,  N.B. 


evidently  required  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  sitter,  and  artificiality  consequently  is  very 
conspicuous.  It  is  but  one  step  between  a 
yawn  and  a  smile  in  some  cases,  and  many  of 
the  pictures  would  have  stood  just  as  well  for 
a  smiling  contest.  The  prize  and  certificate 
winners’  efforts  are  praiseworthy  ;  of  course, 
they  are  not  particularly  artistic,  but  we  hardly 
expected  anything  very  strong  in  this  line. 
Miss  Ingle  sent  a  couple  of  examples  of  yawns, 
one  of  the  male  and  one  of  the  female  kind. 
We  reproduce  the  pair  because  both  are  so 
good  that  we  hardly  know  to  which  we  award 
the  certificate.  The  other  spirited  and  inspir¬ 
ing  yawns  come  from  Meg,  Maclear,  Ivropol, 
Patrick,  Casino,  Kid,  Alumna,  Fluff,  J.  P.  Moir, 
and  Lilac. 


Afternoon  Tea. — A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
afternoon  tea.  We  have  had  submitted  to  us 
at  various  times  numbers  of  pictures  portray¬ 
ing  afternoon  tea  parties,  and  these  have 
suggested  to  us  this  competition.  It  is 
possible  to  take  afternoon  tea  under  so  many 
pictorial  conditions,  out  in  the  garden,  for 
instance,  on  one  of  those  glorious  summer 
days,  when  tea  is  so  refreshing  after  one  has 
been  trailing  round  in  the  blazing  sun  since 
lunch.  We  feel  sure  that  this  contest  should 
be  productive  of  a  large  number  of  pictures, 
and  because,  unfortunately  (according  to 
doctors),  this  institution  has  now  become  so 
general  that  models  and  opportunities  will  be 
most  plentiful.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  September  number. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Musician  with 
his  Favourite  Instrument. — Four  prizes 
of  5s.  each  are  offered  for  the  four  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  musician  with  his  or  her 
instrument.  Any  kind  of  musician  and  any 
kind  of  instrument  is  eligible,  from  the 
bassoon  player  in  the  theatre  orchestra 
down  to  the  farmer’s  boy  with  his  tin 
whistle,  or  a  school  girl  at  the  piano. 


The  surroundings  may  be  whatever  the 
artist  chooses,  either  a  plain  background 
in  the  case  say  of  a  theatre  gentleman, 
or  a  country  stile  when  the  ploughboy  is 
in  question.  Then  the  instrumentalist  need 
not  necessarily  be  actually  playing  on  his 
instrument,  such  incidents  as  broken  strings, 

General  Competition.  Certificate. 

G.  F.  Webster,  His  Majesty.  Bootle. 
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etc.,  suggesting  no  end  of  pictorial  possibilities 
in  the  matter  of  posing.  The  competition 
closes  November  25th.  The  coupon  appeared 
in  the  September  number. 


A  Portrait  of  Yourself  taken  by 
Yourself. — Two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  will 
be  offered  for  the  two  best  photographs  of 
amateur  photographers  taken  by  themselves. 
This  is  essentially  a  competition  for  the 
ingenious,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  success  on  this  account.  We 
like  to  set  people  doing  things  which  are 
out  of  the  common  and  perhaps  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  we  notice  that  when  we  have 
had  a  really  difficult  competition  we  have  had 
a  good  many  entries,  which  seems  to  point  out 
that  there  are  amongst  our  readers  a  great 
number  who,  when  they  do  get  a  stiff  task  set, 
determine  to  tackle  it,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
formidability.  But  there  is  really  nothing  so  far 
very  formidable  in  taking  one’s  own  photograph, 
quite  a  dozen  ways  suggest  themselves  to  us. 
A  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter,  for  instance, 
or  a  skilful  adjustment  of  ordinary  common 
sewing  cotton,  the  focussing  having  been  done 
first  on  a  chair,  or  some  other  object,  and  a 
looking  glass  being  arranged  alongside  the 
machine  so  that  one  can  see  how  one  looks  at 
the  crucial  moment  and  if  the  “expression” 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  playing  on  the 
features.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  photographs  sent  we  shall  have  to  rely  on 
the  word  of  our  competitors,  but  we  think  we 
can  trust  them.  Particulars  as  to  how  taken 
must  be  given  with  each  photograph,  written 
in  pencil  on  the  coupon.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  October  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  October 
number. 

A  Photographic  Design  for  a  Book 
Plate. — A  prize  of  250  impressions  on  fine  art 


paper  is  offered  for  the  best  photographic 
design  for  a  book  plate.  On  page  82  of  The 
Junior  of  last  year  was  a  still-life  piece  which 
suggested  this  competition  to  us.  A  good  book 
plate  should  in  our  opinion  tell  of 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  its  owner, 
so  that  from  it  we  may  judge  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  (and  surely  they  will  be 
few)  who  do  not  know  what  a 
book  plate  is,  we  may  explain 
that  it  consists  of  a  small  picture, 
generally  bearing  the  name  of  the 
owner,  which  can  be  pasted  on 
to  th^  back  of  any  book  which  is 
considered  worthy  to  bear  it  In 
the  case  of  the  photographic  book 
plate  the  objects  may  be  arranged 
in  any  artistic  manner  the  sender 
chooses,  and  the  name,  if  it  is  to 
be  included,  may  be  painted  on 
the  top  of  the  print  in  Chinese 
white.  The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  this  issue. 

Literary  Competition.  — 

“The  Utility  of  Photography.” 
We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the 
best  article,  not  exceeding  1,500  words, 
dealing  with  the  utility  of  photography, 
stating  how  it  may  be  advantageously  applied 
to  professions,  trades,  and  art.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  here  for  some  really  good  essays,  and 
we  are  assured  that  amongst  the  clever  readers 
of  this  magazine  there  will  be  a  number  who 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  hobby,  that 
they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  point  out  to 
others  its  great  utility  in  other  vocations  of 
life.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 
Competition  closes  January  25th. 


General  Competition.— Closes  February 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selefted  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 


Yawning  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 

Arthur  Smith,  5-30— Monday  Morning.  Nelson. 
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and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
December  number. 

Christinas  Card  Competition. — This  is 
not  a  competition  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Every  year  m  my  re  tders  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  have  honoured  the  editor  by 
sending  him  Christmas  cards.  Unfortunately 
their  large  number  precludes  him  from  recip¬ 
rocating  in  the  usual  way.  For  the  past  two 
years,  however,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  interest  thus  kindly  bestowed, 
he  has  offered  a  cheese  and  a  cake  respectively  to 
the  person  who  sent  the  best  card.  This  year,  in 
order  to  still  further  prom’ote  the  interest  and 
amusement  in  this  seisonable  custom,  he  will 
send  a  hamper  of  fruit  to  the  lady  or  gentleman 
who  posts  to  him  the  most  imeresting  or  the 
most  picturesque  photographic  Christmas  card, 
while  the  senders  of  the  three  or  four  next  best 
cards  will  each  receive  a  signed  platinotype  or 


carbon  print  from  one  of  the  editor’s  own 
studies.  No  coupon  is  required  for  this,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  prints  should  be 
mounted  on  cards,  cut  by  the  sender  in 
preference,  if  not,  purchased  from  dealers. 
The  last  day  for  receiving  will  be  December 
23rd,  and  the  adjudicating  will  if  possible  be 
made  on  that  day,  so  that  the  hamper  will 
probably  reach  its  owner  during  Christmas 
week. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  noin-de-phnne ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
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and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  titan  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

Tlte  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©nr  Survey. 

The  Photographic  Salon  closes  its  doors  on 
November  4th,  the  Royal  Photographic  Exhi¬ 
bition  on  November  nth. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Mitchell,  of  Willow  Vale, 
Frome,  Som.,  has  decided  to  start  a  Postal 
Club  which  is  to  be  for  beginners  only,  that  is, 
for  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  photographic  art  to  be  able  to  enter  any  of 
the  established  clubs.  He  contends  that  when 
a  tyro  joins  one  of  the  established  circles  and 
sends  in  poor  work,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
are  not  considered,  and  he  is  cruelly  slashed  by 
those  who  are  a  long  way  past  the  initial  stages. 
We  think  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
idea,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  have  every 
success. 

May  we  call  the  junior  photographers’ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  just  now  trees  and 
woodland  scenes  are  at  their  best.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  leaves  are  dropping  and 
forming  pictorial  backgrounds,  while  as  the 
trees  themselves  are  but  scantily  dressed  they 
allow  freer  access  to  the  light,  and  it  is  possible 
to  get  pictures  in  groves,  which  in  summer 
are  too  dark  and  contrasty  for  the  camera.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  light  is  only 
very  little  less  actinic,  however,  than  it  was  in 
August,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overexpose.  A  great  many  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  it  takes  much  longer  to  affect  a  plate 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  now  than  it  did  in  the 
height  of  summer.  Although  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  right,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
wrong.  From  personal  experience  we  have 
found  that  the  midday  light  on  a  bright  day 
in  November  is  little  different  from  that  at  the 
same  hour  in  July  or  August.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  photographic  hours  are 
shorter. 

The  Junior  Photographer  fills  an  important  field 
with  distinct  ability,  and  to  learners  and 
amateurs  it  must  be  of  special  service. — Oban 
Telegraph. 
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©ur  Xaborator^. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

To  remove  the  brown  stain  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  place  the  negative  in  a  dilute  solution 
(about  10%)  of  ammonium  persulphate  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  wash  thoroughly. 

Amidol  Developer  for  Negatives. — 


Sodium  sulphite  . . .  ij  oz. 

Water .  25  oz. 


Add  1  part  amidol  to  every  200  parts  of  this 
solution  immediately  before  development. 

Cheap  Plate  Lifters. — Bend  a  strip  of 
sheet  tin  so  that  it  will  fit  to  the  edge  of  the 
tray,  allowing  about  an  inch  under  the  plate, 
and  an  inch  beyond  the  rim.  Slight  pressure 
will  raise  the  plate. 

To  Wash  Negatives  with  Small 
Quantity  of  Water. — Where  running  water 
is  not  obtainable,  plates  can  be  safely  washed 
by  soaking  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  then 
changing  the  water,  repeating  this  operation 
about  six  times. 

A  Convenient  Brush. — Take  a  small  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  and  push  into  it  a  piece  of 
sponge  so  that  a  portion  of  it  projects.  This 
brush  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes — 
mounting,  removing  backing,  cleaning  the 
backs  of  plates,  etc. 

Focussing  Cloth. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
a  circular  hole  in  the  focussing  cloth  about 
two  inches  or  so  from  the  edge,  large  enough 
for  the  lens  to  pass  through.  This  opening 
may  be  surrounded  with  elastic,  which  will 
hold  the  cloth  in  place  and  facilitate  opera¬ 
tions  when  there  is  any  wind,  besides  keeping 
the  cloth  well  over  the  bellows  and  acting  as 
an  additional  precaution  against  fog. 

Hydrokinone  Developer  for  Negatives. 


No.  1. 

Water .  20  oz. 

Hydrokinone  .  120  grains 

Sulphite  soda  .  2  oz. 

No.  2. 

Water .  20  oz. 

Carb.  potash .  4  oz. 

Potassium  bromide .  30  grains 


Dissolve  the  hydrokinone  before  adding  the 
sulphite.  For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  Simplest  Drying  Rack.— Positively 
the  simplest  form  of  drying  rack  is  a  wall, 
against  which  the  negatives  are  leaned.  But 
a  handy  contrivance  whereby  negatives  can 
be  moved  about,  and  dried  in  comparatively 
little  space,  is  to  be  made  by  taking  a  slip  of 
of  wood  about  one  foot  long  by  six  inches  wide 
by  half  an  inch  thick.  Into  this  drive  nails 


in  pairs  about  three  inches  from  each  other, 
and  each  pair  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  next.  The  nails  should  be  two  inches 
long,  just  sufficiently  driven  in  to  hold  them 
firmly.  The  negatives  are  placed  to  dry,  film 
upwards,  leaning  against  one  pair  of  nails  and 
wedged  against  the  bottom  of  the  next  pair. 

Mountant.  —  The  following  preparation 
will  keep  many  months  :  — 

Best  laundry  starch,  in  powder  1^  oz. 


Gelatine  .  120  gr. 

Alcohol,  95%  .  1  oz. 

Formalin .  30  dr. 

Distilled  water  .  16  oz. 


Soak  gelatine  in  water  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Rub  down  the  starch  in  a  mortar  with  cold 
water  to  a  cream  and  pour  the  hot  gelatine 
solution  upon  the  starch  gradually,  stirring 
all  the  time  till  an  evenly  transparent  paste 
forms.  When  nearly  cold  mix  alcohol  and 
formalin  and  stir  well  into  paste,  and  at  once 
pour  into  a  wide-mouth  screw-topped  jar, 
which  should  be  kept  fastened. 

Pyro-Soda  Developer  for  Negatives. — 


No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  oz. 

Nitric  acid .  20  drops 

Water .  80  oz. 

No.  2. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  10  oz. 

Carb.  of  soda  (crystals)  ....  9  oz 

Water .  80  oz. 


Add  the  acid  to  the  water  before  dissolving 
the  pyro.  For  correct  exposure,  use  equal 
parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2.  For  underexposure, 
use  more  No.  2.  For  overexposure  use  more 
No.  1,  or  add  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
potassium  bromide  solution.  For  correct 
exposure,  no  bromide  is  necessary. 

Testing  the  Camera. — There  is  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  vexation  than  a  camera 
which  is  not  obscura,  which  lets  in  rays  of 
light  at  some  part  of  its  framework.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  at  the  front,  where  the  lens  is  fitted  ; 
sometimes  at  the  back,  where  the  slides  go  in  ; 
and  not  infrequently  in  the  bellows  themselves. 
Every  few  weeks  the  camera  ought  to  be 
pretty  carefully  examined  for  leakages  of  this 
sort.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  take  the  camera 
and  slides  (empty)  into  the  open  air,  prefer¬ 
ably  when  the  sun  is  shining  strongly,  mount 
it  on  the  tripod,  turn  the  focussing  screen 
back,  and  covering  one’s  head  with  a  focussing 
cioth  and  a  shawl  or  some  other  material  to 
shut  out  all  light,  peer  into  its  recesses  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  no  chinks  are  visible,  then  the  front  and 
bellows  of  the  camera  are  in  proper  condition. 
Of  course,  during  this  examination,  the  lens 
must  be  capped  or  the  shutter  closed.  To 
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examine  the  back,  take  out  the  lens,  and 
perform  the  same  operation,  putting  in  each 
slide  successively.  If  any  leaks  are  seen,  the 
remedy  will  be  found  in  a  bit  of  black  cloth 
or  paper,  or  a  strip  of  velvet  at  the  slide 
entrance,  or  some  such  method  of  repairing. 

A  Cheap  Fixing  Box.  —  The  following 
method  of  making  a  fixing  box  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  amateur  carpenter  who  prefers 
to  manufacture  his  own  appliances  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Procure  a  wooden  box,  fairly  strong,  of  half¬ 
inch  wood,  about  half  an  inch  wider  than  the 
size  of  plate  you  use  (this  is  inside  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  box)  and  at  least  one  inch  higher. 
So  for  half  plates  it  would  need  to  be  7  to 
inches  wide  and  6  or  7  inches  high,  and  long 
enough  to  take  half  a  dozen  or  more  plates. 
Then  get  apiece  of  half-inch  wood  about  three 
inches  wide  and  twice  as  long  as  the  box. 
Saw  in  half;  then  each  piece  will  just  fit 
tightly  in  each  side  of  the  box  (lengthways). 
Next  saw  grooves  at  equal  distances  along 
these  pieces,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  Glue  them  into  the  box  along 
the  sides,  and  you  have  your  trough  made. 
All  you  have  now  to  do  is  to  make  it  water¬ 
tight.  This  is  done  by  painting  it  over  with 
two  coats  of  the  following  varnish,  after  filling 
up  the  cracks  with  putty.  Melt  1  ounce  of 
common  resin  till  it  begins  to  fume,  then  add 
J  ounce  of  shred  india-rubber  (not  the  vulcan¬ 
ized  stuff)  and  stir  till  it  dissolves.  Take  the 
pot  from  the  fire  and  add  1  ounce  of  linseed 
oil.  Stir  till  the  whole  sets.  For  use  it  must 
be  warmed  in  hot  water.  This  will  effectually 
make  the  trough  water-tight,  and  also  hypo 
has  no  action  on  it.  To  use  the  trough  for 
smaller  negatives  a  movable  partition  with 
grooves  can  be  added. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column’’  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
dale  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 


appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ot 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

R.L.H. — You  have  got  an  extraordinary 
effect,  and  we  can  hardly  say  we  like  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sun’s  rays  are  too  strong 
altogether,  and  apart  from  that  there  are  so 
many  little  distracting  high-lights,  that  the 
whole  is  not  as  striking  a  production  as  one 
would  have  thought  such  a  lighting  would 
have  produced. 

W.C.P.E.  —This  certainly  would  have  been 
very  amusing  had  you  shown  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  technique.  The  old  man  is 
undoubtedly  as  like  the  immortal  elder  Weller 
as  one  could  hope  to  find  in  a  day’s  march, 
and  his  slumberous  attitude  is  really  capital. 
What  you  ought  to  have  done  was  this.  You 
should  have  asked  the  gentleman  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  come  out  of  the  way,  and  then  made 
the  old  man  more  important  by  going  closer 
up.  Your  little  effort  certainly  suggests  a 
simple  way  of  making  a  picture  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  character. 

Quevedo.-  Spoilt  by  all  those  spots  which 
we  fancy  are  due  to  dust  having  settled  on  the 
film,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  half  a 
bad  picture,  although  you  ought  never  to  have 
the  main  object  exactly  in  the  centre  unless 
there  are  some  very  palliating  circumstances. 
The  technique,  so  far  as  the  exposing  and  de¬ 
velopment  goes,  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Fido. — Not  bad,  although  it  lacks  fore¬ 
ground,  the  plain  white  sky  is  an  eyesore. 
You  have  got  over  the  formality  of  that  dis¬ 
tant  bridge  very  well  indeed,  and  the  lighting 
is  rather  nice 

Neuk.— Much  too  bitty,  you  employed  too 
small  a  stop,  gave  rather  too  short  an  exposure, 
and  focussed  for  the  extreme  distance  instead 
of  the  foreground.  You  also  selected  too 
much  material.  Remember  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  safer  to  go  in  for,  say,  a  single  tree  trunk 
of  pictorial  shape,  rather  than  go  in  for  many. 
Such  scenes  are  very  difficult  indeed  to 
manage,  and  only  the  most  expert  should 
attempt  them,  unless  prepared  for  a  number  of 
failures  to  begin  with. 

Ystwyth. — This  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  there 
is  slight  lack  of  atmosphere,  and  the  river 
joins  the  bank  in  too  abrupt  a  manner,  that  is, 
there  is  a  triangular  patch  of  dark  towards 
the  right,  while  the  river  forms  another  almost 
triangular  patch  of  high-light  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  tree  roots  are  pictorial,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  leaves  have  moved  a  great  deal. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — The  criticism  given  above 
will  apply  to  you,  save  that  you  also  err  in  not 
having  sufficient  foreground.  You  see  your 
tree  is  topheavy,  so  to  speak,  because  there  is 
nothing  for  it  to  grow  out  of.  Choose  one  with 
more  shape  about  it  next  time,  that  is,  more 
simple  outlines. 
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Gale. — Your  Wild  Rose  picture  is  not 
altogether  a  success.  In  the  first  place,  the 
stiff  straw  hat  is  unpleasant,  and  then  the 
contrasts  are  somewhat  pronounced,  while  the 
leaves  have  placed  themselves  in  bad  and  dis¬ 
tracting  positions  about  the  mouth  and  chin  of 
the  child.  Neither  is  her  pose  satisfactory,  she 
appears  to  be  bunched  up  somehow,  and  one 
feels  that  if  her  hand  had  been  shown  grasping 


the  bunch  above  her  head,  as  if  she  were 
pulling  down  the  roses  to  smell  at,  something 
more  graceful  would  have  resulted.  Still  the 
idea  is  not  bad,  and  we  publish  the  photograph 
because  it  may  suggest  something  to  those  who 
seek  to  shine  in  this  class  of  work. 

A.M.G. — Very  nice  little  girl,  not  badly 
taken,  but  you  have  overexposed  slightly,  and 
you  did  not  select  a  nice  background,  for  the 
leaves  have  caught  the  high-lights  with  dis¬ 
tracting  effect.  Do  you  not  think  you  could 
get  this  little  lady  to  pose  for  you,  not  as  if 
she  were  sitting  for  her  photograph,  but  as  if 
she  were  engaged  upon  some  task  such  as  girls 
enjoy  ?  She  might  have  been  reading,  or  doing 
some  embroidery,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Next  time  see,  if  you  do  employ  a  greenery 
background,  that  it  is  well  out  of  focus. 

A.  G. — You  certainly  got  a  nice  figure  study 
here,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  had  not 
something  other  than  a  hand  camera  with  you. 
We  have  to  point  out  over  and  over  again  that 
snap-shots  on  bright  days  very  rarely  produce 
artistic  results.  In  your  case  there  is  that 
fatal  all-round  crispness  which  we  have  to 
deplore  so  often.  Notice  that  the  lady  might 
be  growing  out  of  one  of  the  youngsters'  backs, 
while  the  rushes  in  the  foreground  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  out  of  focus.  If  you  must  go  in  for 
hand-camera  work,  use  a  large  stop. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Gale. 


Enthusiast. — The  lighting  is  nice,  and  the 
old  lych  gate  forms  an  interesting  foreground 
to  the  fine  spire.  You  should  not,  however, 
use  P.O.P.  Platinotype  would  do  more 
artistic  justice  to  your  negative. 

Whitby. — Not  at  all  pictorial,  but  as  a  snap¬ 
shot  taken  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  will  do. 
A  sky  would  be  an  improvement.  Notice  that 
the  church  being  central  brings  the  whole  into 
a  sort  of  point  in  the  middle  which  is  an 
objectionable  feature. 

Photogram. — Here  is  still  another  attempt 
to  follow  the  professional,  which  has  ended  in 
the  usual  failure.  Over  and  over  again  we 
have  pointed  out  the  folly  of  this  sort  of 
plagiarism,  and  yet  it  seems  to  do  little  good. 
In  the  present  instance  the  technique  is  capital 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  lighting  will  do,  but 
the  whole  photograph  does  not  strike  one  at 
all.  In  the  first  place  the  lady  was  never 
meant  to  be  taken  in  profile,  her  nose  is  just  a 
little  bit  tip-tilted,  which  means  that  the  camera 
should  have  been  higher  than  her  head,  her 
face  being  slightly  bent  downwards.  Then  as 
to  the  vignetting.  Notice  what  a  singularly 
lopsided  effect  has  been  produced,  the  black 
epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder  having  no 
connection  with  the  bodice  and  appearing  to 
join  into  the  tie,  while  the  left  shoulder  forms 
an  almost  square  patch.  Now  if  you  had 


taken  this  lady  against  a  dark  background  in 
an  ordinary  room,  and  not  tried  to  emulate 
the  professional  by  vignetting  and  round 
lighting,  what  a  much  better  and  more  natural 
picture  you  would  have  got.  Remember  that 
the  more  white  you  include,  the  less  likely  will 
the  face  be  to  attract  the  attention,  when  you 
neglect  to  make  it  occupy  the  first  place. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Photogram. 
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Comet. — This  is  a  little  too  much  out  of 
focus,  and  perhaps  overexposed,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  lack  of  atmosphere  The  light 
was  also  right  behind  you,  which  must  mean 
a  flash-lighty  result  without  any  depth.  Your 
printing  method  is  satisfactory,  but  remember 
you  must  have  clouds  if  you  are  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  photographs  worthy  of  attention. 

Cycphot  - This  might  look  better  printed 
in  platinotype  or  some  other  paper,  on  P.O.P. 
it  will  not  do.  There  is  considerable  halation 
about  the  window.  This  you  might  have 
prevented  by  using  either  a  backed  plate  or  a 
film,  but  seeing  that  it  is  there,  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  cover  the  glass  side  of  your  negative 
with  ground-glass  varnish,  and  then  scratch 
out  the  window.  This  will  retard  the  surround¬ 
ings,  and  get  you  a  bit  more  detail  in  the  glass 
itself. 

Nest.— This  is  very  nice  in  many  ways, 
and  only  just  escapes  being  a  first-class  photo¬ 
graph.  The  lighting  effect  on  the  sick  child 
is  splendid,  but  we  think  that  the  mother  ought 
to  have  shown  a  little  more  interest,  and  would 
have  been  better  with  her  head  bent  forward 


towards  the  little  invalid.  Then  if  you  lower 
the  high-light  of  the  window  a  tone  or  two, 
you  will  make  the  lighting  on  the  child  more 
brilliant,  and  consequently  gain  effect.  With 
all  its  faults  your  photograph  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  pictorial  sent  in  to  us  for  some 
time. 

Croftlands. — Not  at  all  bad,  the  country 
appears  to  be  one  in  which  you  might  make 
no  end  of  pictures.  Your  present  effort  is,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  raw  state,  it  needs  clouds  print¬ 
ing  in  to  make  it  of  any  real  value.  You  did 
quite  right  to  focus  for  the  sedges,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  willows  were  not  a  little  more 
apart,  as  they  form  a  very  thick  band  indeed. 
We  fancy  you  slightly  overexposed.  (2I  We 
do  not  like  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  pic¬ 
ture  ;  although  the  saw  mill  is  in  a  nice  state 
of  ruin,  it  has  not  sufficient  pictorial  quality 
about  it  to  have  merited  an  exposure.  You 
see,  where  there  is  such  a  lot  of  stuff,  the  eye 
is  apt  to  be  distracted.  You  can  get  a  good 
figure  study  here  if  you  try.  Go  out  with 
some  children,  and  get  them  to  play  games 
amongst  the  ruins,  seeing,  of  course,  that  the 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nest. 


light  is  suitable,  coming  more  from  one  side 
than  it  did  when  you  made  the  exposure 
under  consideration. 

The  Colonel  — Not  very  bad,  but  flat,  the 
vessel  does  notstand  out  from  hersurroundings, 
and  the  boats  in  front  of  her  do  not  show  as 
they  ought.  The  reflections  in  the  water  are 
certainly  pretty,  but  you  might  bring  out  the 
sky  a  bit  more.  We  think  vou  could  have  got 
a  better  position,  however,  altogether. 

Orcade. — Your  photograph  is  technically 
very  good  indeed,  although  we  think,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  difficulties  you  would  have  to 
contend  with,  you  might  have  got  the  high¬ 
lights  a  shade  or  two  either  darker  or  lighter 
than  the  sea  and  sky  in  the  distance.  We 
object  to  your  picture,  however,  because  it  is 
not  at  all  artistic.  Whatever  made  you  take  so 
formal  and  stiff  a  building  as  this,  when  doubt¬ 
less  there  were  hundreds  of  beach  photographs 
which  would  have  formed  splendid  pictorial 
capital  ?  You  talk  about  printing  in  clouds, 
but  there  are  none  in  the  present  photograph. 
Is  it  Velox  ?  We  do  not  object  to  the  matt 
paper  you  speak  of  in  the  slightest. 

May. — The  exposing  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  all  right,  it  is  the  focus  which  is 
out.  This  may  be  due  to  your  not  holding 
the  instrument  quite  steadily,  or  if  it 
focusses  you  have  not  set  the  scale  as 
corredtly  as  you  ought.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pert  to  take  hand-camera  snaps  straight 
off,  a  certain  amount  of  practice  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  anyone  can 
acquire  a  desirable  amount  of  steadiness. 

Senoj.  —  Still  another  hand-camera 
snap  showing  the  same  lack  of  atmos¬ 
phere  as  many  others  criticised  this 
month.  There  can  be  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it,  7/32  and  one-fifth  of  a  second 
will  not  do  at  all  so  far  as  picture  making 
is  concerned.  You  had  a  pretty  spot, 
but  you  should  certainly  have  succeeded 
better.  Mind  you,  some  technical  people 
would  tell  you  that  the  photograph  was  all 
right,  and  so  it  is  from  their  standpoint,  but 
from  ours  it  is  decidedly  all  wrong. 

Katchen. — This  is  rather  horrible,  and  very 
artificial,  and  we  do  not  altogether  praise  you. 
You  see  the  ghost  is  such  a  palpable  make-up, 
it  is  not  even  transparent,  which  of  course  it 
ought  to  be.  You  could  have  made  a  much 
more  effective  thing  by  taking  it  away  half 
through  the  exposure,  when  the  background 
would  have  shown  through  it. 

Tripod. — Too  spotty,  and  the  trees  have  not 
sufficient  base-hold  so  to  speak,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  top-heavy  result  accrues.  You 
must  not  attempt  to  take  photographs  of  this 
character  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly, 
unless  you  are  a  very  expert  technician.  To 
make  the  most  of  the  present  photograph  you 
must  cut  a  good  inch  from  the  top.  Next  time 
a  backed  plate  must  be  used. 

Anes. — This  is  very  well  taken,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  does  not  make  a  picture.  You  see, 
the  materials  are  too  mixed,  one  or  more  of 
the  tree  trunks  to  the  left  would  have  sufficed 
for  a  composition,  while  the  path,  although 
nicely  broken,  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  in 
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itself  to  have  been  worth  an  exposure.  We 
feel  assured  that  in  so  pictorial  a  spot  as  this 
you  could  have  got  a  very  much  better  photo¬ 
graph.  Notice  how,  when  one  draws  a  line 
from  the  top  right-hand  corner  to  the  bottom 
left-hand  one,  the  composition  is  divided 
almost  equally,  one  half  being  devoted  to 
upright  lines,  while  the  other  is  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  lumps. 

Glenarriffe. — Of  the  two  the  photograph 
with  the  coupon  on  is  by  far  the  better,  pic- 
torially  speaking,  but  the  figures  are  not  as 
well  arranged  as  they  might  be,  that  is,  they 
are  all  of  a  heap,  so  to  speak.  We  dare  say  if 
you  had  asked  the  shearers,  they  would  have 
posed  for  you,  and  then  what  a  much  better 
photograph  you  would  have  got.  The  two  little 
children  are  in  very  nice  attitudes ;  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  you  did  not  try  to  make  a  study 
from  them  alone.  You  had  excellent  material, 
but  have  certainly  not  done  full  justice  to  it. 

Violet  E.  Reid. — Where  you  send  two 
pictures  of  the  same  subject,  one  a  supposed 
improvement  on  the  other,  two  coupons  are 
unnecessary.  The  upright  photograph  is 
undoubtedly  the  nicer,  but,  artistically  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  very  weak.  You  see,  the  composition 
is  divided  into  bands  which  run  to  a  point  in 
the  centre.  First  there  is  a  band  of  bridge, 
then  a  band  of  water,  then  another  band  of 
water,  then  a  band  of  wall  and  then  a  band  of 
trees.  As  vou  are  a  beginner  we  will  let  you 
down  easily,  simply  saying  that  your  technique 
is  passable  and  that  when  you  have  had  a 
little  more  practice  on  the  art  side,  you  will  do 
much  better. 

Saxon. — This  is  not  at  all  a  bad  view  of  a 
somewhat  formal  park,  but  it  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  if  the  foreground  had  been  in 
focus,  and  the  distance  diffused.  Why  did  you 
not  see  to  this  ?  You  should  remember  that 
the  objects  nearest  the  spectator  always  attract 
his  attention,  and  when  the  outline  is  hazy 
and  mysterious,  while  the  middle  distance  is 
sharp,  a  satisfactory  picture  cannot  possibly 
be  obtained. 

Rover. — This  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  you 
improve  the  composition  vastly  when  you  cut 
half  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  half  an  inch 
from  the  top.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
the  animals  are  so  much  in  a  line,  and  you 
should  always  recollect  that  a  water  fore¬ 
ground,  unless  strongly  broken  up  by  reflections, 
is  rarely  satisfactory.  Do  not  use  P.O.P. 
except  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Sweet  Briar. — We  do  not  particularly 
care  for  photographs  of  bridges  of  this 
character,  but  yours  is  about  one  of  the  least 
objectionable  we  have  seen,  thanks  to  the 
lighting.  We  may  point  out,  however,  that 
the  trees  have  had  time  to  move,  and  no 
wonder,  when  we  see  that  you  have  put  down 
on  the  back  a  five  minutes’  exposure  on  a 
sunshiny  day.  Perhaps  you  mean  seconds  ? 

Appledram. — This  is  certainly  pretty,  you 
have  managed  to  get  the  effect  of  sunshine 
and  shadow  without  the  sunshine  being  too 
white  and  the  shadows  too  dark.  If  the 
footpath  had  been  a  little  more  broken  up, 
perhaps  you  might  have  got  a  more  pictorial 
ensemble.  This  view  would  make  an  ideal 


setting  for  a  Red  Riding  Hood  picture,  and  a 
figure  introduced  would  take  away  from  its 
somewhat  trivial  character. 

Sapper. — We  are  glad  you  have  succeeded 
as  well,  considering  the  superhuman  diffi¬ 
culties  you  seem  to  have  had  to  contend 
with.  Have  you  not  exaggerated  just  a  little? 
If  not,  no  wonder  the  child  refused  to  smile 
when  a  policeman  was  present.  You  have 
undoubtedly  secured  a  good  likeness  of  the 
youngster,  and  one  that  will  please  his  parents, 
but  personally  we  think  you  have  followed  out 
the  professional  idea  too  much,  introducing 
the  ordinary  skin  rug  and  the  ordinary  best 
clothes.  If  you  wanted  to  make  a  picture, 
your  best  plan  would  have  been  to  have  let 
the  child  come  to  you  in  his  usual  week-day 
state,  then  you  might  have  taken  him  out  into 
the  backyard,  given  him  some  toys  to  play 
with,  and  when  he  fell  into  a  nice  position,  all 


that  would  have  been  necessary  for  you  to  do, 
would  have  been  to  press  the  bulb  of  your 
shutter.  The  policeman,  the  retriever,  and' 
the  various  other  means  you  employed  were 
superfluities.  Where  most  amateurs  fail  in 
portraiture  is  here,  they  will  try  to  imitate 
professional  work,  and  as  the  average  pro¬ 
fessional  work  is  rarely  worth  imitating,  failure 
is  almost  certain  to  result.  With  regard  to 
vignetting,  you  used  a  dark  background,  and 
vignettes  from  a  dark  background  are  not 
nice.  Please  bear  this  in  mind  in  future. 
We  may  also  point  out  that  only  one  leg  of 
the  child  is  shown,  which  is  objectionable. 
To  total  the  whole  thing  up,  although  your 
effort  is  undoubtedly  likely  to  catch  the  taste 
of  those  interested  in  the  youngster,  to  the 
outsider  the  photograph  is  practically  only 
worth  a  very  cursory  glance,  whereas,  if  you 
had  attempted  a  genre  study  you  could  have 
had  both  a  portrait  and  an  attractive  picture. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Sapper. 
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Red  Hussar. — Not  particularly  pleasing, 
although  the  view  before  your  camera  was  a 
moderately  good  one.  You  have  apparently 
made  a  snap-shot,  which  proceeding  has 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  atmosphere,  and  the  hills 
appear  to  be  just  as  near  as  the  foreground. 
By  printing  on  POP.  you  have  accentuated 
this  trouble. 

Kropel. — There  is  certainly  material  enough 
for  half  a  dozen  pictures  here,  whether  you 
have  hit  the  best  bit  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  say.  Those  two  trees  are  certainly  nice, 
but  the  question  is  would  they  not  have  been 
more  pictorially  useful  if  centred  better.  Of 
course,  without  knowing  the  place  it  is  most 
difficult  for  us  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  for 
possibly  the  twisting  of  the  camera  might 
have  included  some  unsightly  objects.  We 
think  that  if  you  cut  half  an  inch  from  the  sky, 
and  print  in  some  clouds,  a  more  pictorial 
effect  will  be  obtained. 

Hamsterley. — Technically  not  bad,  but  it 
would  have  done  with  a  little  stronger  contrast, 
which  you  could  have  brought  about  by 
straining  the  exposure  slightly.  Artistically 
speaking  the  great  blank  space  of  roadway  is  a 
fatal  defect ;  you  see,  the  railings  divide  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  as  it  has 
nothing  to  break  it  up,  it  merely  attracts  the 
eye  to  no  purpose.  Print  the  photograph  in  a 
circle,  this  will  do  away  with  at  all  events 
some  of  this  great  white  patch. 

Athos. — Not  a  badly  selected  view  at  all, 
but  there  is  evidently  something  wrong  with 
your  method  of  finishing,  the  dirty  muddy  look 
of  the  whole  points  in  our  opinion  to  a  weak 
developer,  which  means  straining  and  con¬ 
sequent  fog.  We  think  some  other  process 
would  perhaps  suit  this  better  than  Velox. 
Why  not  try  carbon,  bringing  out  the  sky  a 
little  more. 

Epsom. — Glad  you  cut  the  sky  off,  because 
your  so  doing  shows  that  you  have  got  some 
idea  of  proportion.  You  could  have  sacrificed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  more,  however,  with 
impunity.  The  photograph  is  a  fairly  good 
one  and  suggests  the  movement  of  the  artillery 
men  capitally.  When  trimmed  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  present  photograph  it  is  somewhat 
trivial.  An  enlargement  on,  say,  red  carbon 
carefully  handled  would  be  more  striking. 

Ordinary. — Technically  perfect,  a  really 
splendid  example  of  interior  work  under,  we 
should  imagine,  considerable  difficulty.  Of 
course  we  cannot  for  a  moment  say  anything 
about  it  artistically. 

Hindoo. — By  no  means  bad,  but  we  think 
you  could  have  cut  the  exposure  down  just  a 
very  little  bit.  You  did  well  to  employ  so 
dark  a  background,  it  brings  the  men  out 
splendidly. 

Mary  Dixon.— Not  bad,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  to  have  the  lady  in  a  white  blouse 
against  a  white  sheet.  You  see  there  is  no 
contrast  between  her  and  the  background. 
The  lighting  on  the  face  is  very  pretty.  We 
fancy  you  have  very,  very  slightly  overexposed. 
The  present  print  would  look  much  better  on 
a  rough-surfaced,  grey-toned  paper,  such  as 
special  Velox  or  C.C.  platinotype. 


Pat. — This  view  is  made  pictorial  by  the 
fine  lighting  effect  in  the  middle  distance,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  flatness  of 
the  foreground  is  so  pronounced.  We  think 
that  by  means  of  dodging  you  might  make 
this  into  a  really  good  thing.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  make  a  mask  which  will  cover  up 
all  but  the  outline  of  the  nearest  pillar  on  the 
left,  from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  picture. 
Print  the  pillar  a  little,  and  then  remove  the 
mask,  and  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  the 
rest  of  the  negative. 


©ur  lebttor’a  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pra<5ticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Reje<5ted  manuscripts 
are  returned  it  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

It  seems  early  to  talk  of  Christmas,  when 
the  swallows  have  only  just  flown,  and  the 
leaves  are  only  just  beginning  to  fall.  But 
old  Father  Time  travels  at  a  great  pace,  and 
next  month  is  chill  December,  the  season  of 
indoor  festivities  and  friendly  greetings.  You 
will  be  thinking  of  Christmas  Cards,  and  we 
have  just  been  turning  over  the  question  of 
our  annual  Christmas  Card  Competition. 
Two  years  ago  we  offered  a  Yorkshire  cheese, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  best  card  sent  us ; 
last  year  a  plum  cake ;  this  season,  for  a 
change,  suppose  we  say  a  hamper  of  fruit  for 
the  first,  and  a  sun  picture  of  our  own  to  each 
of  the  next  best  three  or  four.  Don’t  expect 
a  hamper  the  size  of  your  dark-room,  but  just 
a  modest  parcel  with  bananas,  pears,  nuts, 
and  other  things  in  season — a  friendly 
acknowledgment.  For  particulars  we  refer 
you  to  the  “  Prizes  ”  department. 

*  * 

In  an  early  number  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  new  apparatus,  and 
prospects  of  further  progress  in  manufacture 
next  year.  No  one  who  has  kept  pace  with 
the  march  of  invention  and  manufacture  for  a 
few  years  past  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed 
with  the  marked  changes  and  improvements 
which  photographic  apparatus  has  under¬ 
gone.  So  rapid  is  this  movement  to-day, 
that  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  photographer,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  retain  the  same  outfit  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  years.  As  in  the  case 
of  bicycles,  it  pays  better  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice 
and  buy  "  the  latest.”  We  propose  to  embody 
our  own  experience  in  a  few  practical  notes 
on  the  subject,  and  to  suggest  various  forms  of 
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cameras,  etc.,  for  different  lines  of  work — 
for  the  specialist  and  for  the  all-round  man. 

*  * 

Anthony's  Annual  is  always  welcome,  and  this 
year  it  will  be  more  so,  for,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  names  of  those  who  are  going  to  write,  it 
will  be  a  particularly  excellent  issue.  Amongst 
others  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  Chapman  Jones, 
Abraham  Bogardus,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
Miss  Adelaide  Skeel,  Major-General  J.  Water- 
house,  and  Fred.  W.  Pilditch  are  down  to 
treat  with  subjects  most  likely  to  interest 
junior  photographers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
from  the  novice  to  those  well  advanced.  We 
look  forward  anxiously  to  the  time  when  the 
promised  specimen  copy  will  be  to  hand,  so 
that  we  may  deal  with  the  Annual  more  fully. 
The  sole  English  agents  are  Messrs.  Percy  Lund , 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  they  hope  to 
have  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  copies  to 
hand  by  the  beginning  of  November. 


but  we  regret  that  the  reproduction  does  not  do 
it  full  justice.  The  tone  of  the  original  has  not 
been  obtained,  and  tone  in  a  view  of  this 
character  is  everything.  Still,  as  will  be  seen, 
Mr.  Faux  manages  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
dull,  cheerless  day  very  well  indeed,  while  the 
composition  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
contrast  too  is  good,  notice  how  the  railings 
by  coming  out  so  dark  throw  the  middle 
distance  back,  while  the  middle  distance  in  its 
turn  being  a  shade  more  pronounced  than  the 
extreme  distance,  appears  to  stand  out  truth¬ 
fully. 

*  * 

Quite  a  number  of  correspondents  have 
replied  to  our  appeal  for  suggestions  for 
competitions,  and  various  ways  of  improving 
The  Junior.  Will  these  gentlemen  please 
accept  our  thanks,  and  be  assured  that  we  are 
giving  their  ideas  the  fullest  consideration, 
and  shall  most  probably  utilize  a  number  of 


The  photographs  taken  at  a  village  fair,  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  column,  are  from  the 
camera  of  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Alloa.  They  are 
very  good,  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
possibilities  connected  with  fairs  and  show- 
grounds,  and  we  give  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  suggest.  The  originals  are  mostly 
from  half-plate  negatives  which  are  technically 
perfect,  and  reflect  the  greatest  possible  credit 
on  the  artist. 

*  * 

Mr.  G.  H.  Faux  supplies  us  with  the  frontis¬ 
piece  this  month.  Mr.  Faux  is  a  member  of 
the  second  circle  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
Postal  Club,  and  has  rapidly  made  his  way  up 
thejphotographic  ladder  since  the  time  when 
he  won  an  award  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 
“The  Ford”  is  fairly  characteristic  ofhis  style, 


Alloa. 


them  later  ?  We  are  stili  open,  however,  to 
receive  more,  so  will  those  who  have  not 
written  us  hurry  along  and  suggest  what  they 
would  like  us  to  do,  and  what  competitions 
they  think  would  take. 


The  Practical  Photographer  for  Oftober  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  article  on  “  Moorland 
Photography,”  by  W.  R.  Bland.  It  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  altogether  capital  reading. 
“  Some  Landscape  Lessons  from  the  National 
Gallery,”  by  Drinkwater  Butt,  are  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  the  illustrations  used  to  point 
the  text  being  reproduftions  of  Turner’s 
“Fighting  Temeraire”  and  “Crossing  the 
Brook,”  and  Constable's  “  Valley  Farm  ”  and 
“Glebe  Farm.”  Amongst  the  other  interest¬ 
ing  matter  are  articles  on  “  Values,”  which 
deals  with  tone,  “  What  not  to  do  in  Plain 


Mr.  Cummings,  Our  Tide. 
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Silver  Printing,”  and  a  comparatively  easy 
method  of  making  panoramic  views.  The 
notes  are  a  strong  feature,  several  illustrations 
from  the  Amateur  Postal  Club  enlivening  this 
portion  of  the  magazine  considerably.  In  the 
column  devoted  to  "  Practical  Work  ”  a  very 
useful  table  gives  the  equivalent  of  metric 
weights  and  measures  in  terms  of  Imperial 
weights  and  measures,  which  will  be  found 
particularly  acceptable,  seeing  that  the  metric 
system  is  gaining  ground. 

*  * 

H.  E.  Norris,  after  telling  us  how  he  gave 
away  one  of  his  extra  copies  of  our  Salon  after 
he  had  extracted  a  coupon  he  required,  con¬ 
tinues  :  “It  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  all  true 
amateurs  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  popular¬ 
izing  of  their  art,  and  I  think  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  effect  this,  is  in  showing  what  photo¬ 
graphy  can  do.  A  few  copies  of  The  Salon 
judiciously  placed  in  the  hands  of  beginners 
who  are  perchance  going  astray,  is  so  much 
money  well  spent,  I  think,  and  I  do  believe 
that  if  beginners  could  only  see  such  work  as 
circulates  in  our  Postal  Club,  a  healthy  spirit 
of  emulation  and  a  love  of  the  artistic  would 
replace  the  sickly  habit  of  taking  gilt  bevelled 
edged,  front-door  step  groups.  Then,  instead 
of  haunting  the  show  cases  of  third-rate  pro¬ 
fession  als  (to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  phrase) 
they  would  be  exploring  the  silent  and  un¬ 
frequented  ways,  and  prying  into  the  hidden 
beauties  of  nature,  and  tasting  of  the  sublime 
joys  which  such  occupations  bring  forth. 
There  is  nothing  to  me  more  solacing  than  to 
escape  into  the  woods  and  hills  of  the  “  Peak  ” 
after  a  week  of  the  worries  and  hurries  of  town 
life,  for  besides  the  enjoyment  that  naturally 
accompanies  the  photographing  and  sketching 
of  my  native  landscapes,  something  deeper  in¬ 
variably  goes  alongside.  The  voice  of  nature 
seems  to  speak  to  one  and  call  forth  those 
faculties  of  meditation  that  soothe  the  troubled 
spirit,  and  which  have  evidently  been  the 
inspirations  of  our  greatest  painters  and 
poets.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  the  standing  re¬ 
proach  of  modern  civilisation,  that  it  has 
dulled  these  sentiments  and  sullied  our  fairest 
landscapes  with  the  smoke  and  dirt  of 
collieries  and  ironworks.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  fine  arts  (photography  included)  to  strive 
against  these  evil  influences,  and  besides 
exerting  a  refining  influence  on  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  to  also  keep  alive  a  deep  and 
enthusiastic  love  of  undefiled  nature.  To  go 
rushing  about  the  country  in  a  motor  car  or 
an  express  train  is  all  very  well,  but  something 
slower  is  needed  before  we  can  cultivate  a  love 
of  nature,  such  as  shanks’  pony  or  cycling  in 
small  doses.” 


We  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  our  present 
prize  list,  and  next  month  we  shall  present  a 
new  series  which  we  trust  will  meet  with 
approval.  Our  annual  lantern  slide  contest 
will  be  amongst  these  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  well  supported.  The  making  of 
lantern  slides  is  to  be  encouraged,  because, 
besides  providing  a  photographic  employment 
for  the  winter  evenings,  it  enables  the  artist 
to  exhibit  his  work  to  a  large  number  of 
friends  at  a  time. 


answers  to  <Iorrespont>ents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expe<5ted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  he 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Countiy  ress,  Bradford. 

Edwin  Baker. — You  must  allow  the  judges  a  little 
license  in  these  matters.  What  we  meant  was  that  busts 
were  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  succeed. 

Golden  Butterfly.  No,  we  should  think  Canada 
Balsam  most  unsuitable.  Why  not  try  a  bottle  of  pre¬ 
pared  varnish  Irom  your  dealer. 

Bess.— We  are  afraid  your  idea  would  not  answer  our 
purpose,  because,  you  see,  it  would  be  rank  plagiarism. 

Tired  Tim. — Of  course,  if  you  want  a  number  of 
photographs,  by  far  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  copy 
a  good  silver  print  into  which  you  have  put  the  clouds. 
This  would  enable  you  to  work  quickly  afterwards.  If, 
however,  only  a  couple  of  pictures  or  so  are  in  question, 
we  should  advise  you  to  try  printing  in,  using  exacftly  the 
same  methods  you  would  employ  in  the  case  of  P.O.P. 
It  naturally  means  that  you  will  spoil  a  sheet  of  paper 
or  two  until  you  can  accurately  gauge  the  length  of  time 
the  clouds  require  exposing  to  make  them  neither  too 
dark  nor  too  light.  You  will  have  to  do  the  business  by 
gaslight,  with  a  watch  in  front  of  you. 

I x ion . — You  did  well  to  show  your  sympathy  with  us 
so  practically  as  to  purchase  all  the  bound  volumes  of 
both  our  journals.  You  will  be  certain  to  find  informa¬ 
tion  in  them  that  will  do  you  good.  If  you  have  been 
unsuccessful  this  time,  do  not  despair. 

Mary  Dixon  — Yes,  certainly,  the  transparent  yellow 
paper  would  do,  but  ground  glass  or  matt  varnish  would 
be  better.  This  means,  of  course,  a  prolonged  exposure. 

Pyro. — We  are  afraid  there  is  no  method  which  is 
really  satisfactory.  We  have  seen  them  described,  but 
should  not  personally  like  to  try  them,  especially  if  the 
print  to  be  experimented  upon  was  the  only  one  we  had. 
Try  copying,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  good  copy  one  can 
get  from  even  a  faded  original. 

C.T. — A  simple  way  of  testing  the  speed  of  shutters  was 
described  in  The  Practical  Photographer  for  May,  1898. 

A.  M.  Smith.  The  only  way  to  block  out  the  trees 
will  be  to  block  out  the  whole  of  the  sky  with  the  opaque 
which  you  can  get  at  your  dealer's.  We  should  have 
replied  to  your  earlier  query  sooner,  but  we  are  hoping 
to  deal  fully  with  the  subjeCf  in  an  article  very  shortly. 

Aybee. — Thanks  for  your  suggestions,  we  have  filed 
them.  We  always  endeavour  to  make  the  competitions 
come  off  about  the  time  that  the  weather  will  be  suitable 
for  them,  although  it  occasionally  happens  that  this 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the  Postal 
Club,  the  entrance  fee  is  one  shilling,  and  the  yearly 
subscription  is  half-a-crown,  but  to  qualify  for  the  circle 
you  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  in  one  of  our 
competitions. 

I.  C.  Johnson.  -  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 
Fill  it  up,  and  send  it  along,  and  we  will  paste  it  on  the 
back  of  the  print  and  enter  it.  We  do  not  consider  you 
at  all  too  young  to  compete  ;  you  see  after  half  a  century 
of  photographic  work  you  really  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
good  things.  Judging  from  the  picture  you  certainly  do 
not  look  anything  like  your  age. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund,  (“Matthew  Surface”). 
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SYLVAN  AUTUMN. 

By  the  Editor. 

Now  the  leaf 

Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 

Oft’  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below  ; 

And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 

SUN  pictures  of  woodland  subjects, 
or  those  wherein  trees  play  an 
important  part,  are  far  more  in 
evidence  at  the  exhibitions  than  they 
used  to  be.  For  the  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  subjects  of  this  class,  some  of  my 
friends  have  kindly  given  me  credit; 
since  by  pen  and  picture,  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  I  have  frequently  endeavoured 
to  set  forth  the  attractions  of  sylvan 
landscape.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am 
entitled  to  much  of  the  credit :  the 
growth  of  tree  photography  is  rather 
attributable  to  that  gradual  education 
of  the  eye  which  is  taking  place  among 
photographers,  so  that  in  scenes  once 
regarded  as  of  little  beauty  and  interest, 
they  now  see  hitherto  hidden  beauties 
of  form  and  enticing  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade. 

Now  trees,  and  groups  of  trees  are  ' 
particularly  desirable  studies  for  the 
sun  artist,  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  to  be  found  almost 
anywhere.  Even  large  towns  have 
parks,  or  if  wilder  scenes  are  sought 
for,  there  are  certain  to  be  woods 
within  easy  reach  by  rail. 


Secondly,  in  the  confines  of  a  copse 
or  wood,  one’s  vision  is  less  distracted 
than  in  the  open,  where  multitudes  of 
different  objects,  near  and  far,  make  it 
difficult,  especially  for  the  novice,  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  and  to 
satisfactorily  determine  upon  a  point 
of  view.  In  the  woods,  objects  are  all, 
more  or  less,  of  one  kind,  and  so  great 
is  the  scope  for  different  compositions, 
by  taking  up  different  standpoints,  that 
many  of  the  lessons  of  pictorial  art 
can  be  more  readily  acquired  than  by 
devoting  oneself  to  the  more  complex 
general  landscape. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  in  open 
landscape,  the  direction  of  the  light  is 
a  factor  of  no  small  importance,  and 
that  a  particular  view  has  often  to  be 
left  alone,  possibly  because  the  sun  is 
high  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  other 
hand  is  not  shining  at  all.  But  in  the 
wood,  the  artist  can  turn  to  any  point 
of  the  compass,  and  be  certain  of  find¬ 
ing  a  picture  somewhere,  with  suitable 
light  and  shade.  There  are  few  days 
in  the  year,  no  matter  what  season, 
unsuitable  for  picture  making  in  the 
woods.  When  the  winds  are  blowing 
it  is  best  to  stay  at  home,  but  mist, 
rain,  snow,  etc.,  have  all  their  charac¬ 
teristic  effects  among  the  trees,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  produce  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary,  must  be  just  as  active 
in  winter  as  in  summer. 
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On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
I  want  to  write  more  particularly  of 
the  woods  in  autumn,  and  to  describe 
an  interesting  field  day  at  the  latter 
end  of  October.  The  locale  of  the 
outing  was  a  very  well-known  York¬ 
shire  dale,  much  frequented  by  trippers 
and  tourists  in  the  summer  months, 
but  almost  forsaken  in  winter.  The 
tripper  bids  it  good-bye  with  the 
swallows :  the  occupier  of  lodgings 
decamps  in  September  at  the  first 
autumnal  blast.  The  tripper  and  the 
tourist  have  their  one  short  season,  but 
nature  has  her  four,  covering  the  whole 


lady’s  silk  dress  as  we  stride  through 
them  on  our  way  to  the  belt  of  woods 
by  the  river,  wherein  we  intend  work¬ 
ing  for  the  day. 

There  is  a  faint  mist,  little  more 
than  a  thickening  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  sun  is  shining,  but  his  beams  are 
modified  by  the  vapours  through  which 
they  pass.  The  conditions  for  tree 
photography  are  almost  ideal.  We 
go  slowly  along  the  high  path,  turning 
round  like  street  singers  on  the  look 
out  for  coppers  in  our  search  for  a 
graceful  arrangement  of  trunks  brought 
into  suitable  relief  by  broad  shadow 


year,  from  January  to  December.  We 
do  not  grudge  these  summer  sojourners 
their  brief  spell  of  out-door  enjoyment, 
but  whisper  a  blessing  on  their  short¬ 
sightedness  that  leaves  us  a  clear 
course,  and  an  unfrequented  country 
side,  for  more  than  half  a  year. 

Under  every  tree  we  pass  lies  a 
carpet  of  fallen  leaves  :  brown  under 
the  hawthorns,  yellow  beneath  the 
beeches,  and  green  from  the  ashes. 
No  strong  blast  has  scattered  them  as 
yet,  no  heavy  rain  flattened  them  upon 
the  ground,  so  that  they  rustle  like  a 


A  Woodland  Path. 


and  mellow  sunbeams.  I  tear  a  blank 
leaf  from  my  pocket-book,  and  cut  a 
rectangular  hole  in  it  to  serve  as  a 
view  finder.  Soon  a  “piece”  is  found, 
and  my  friend  sits  down  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  assist  me  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  hint.  1  make  three  exposures, 
all  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other, 
two  with  a  ten-inch  lens,  and  one  with 
the  narrower  angle  afforded  by  one  of 
fourteen  inches.  The  picture  is  a  leaf- 
strewn  path,  flanked  on  the  upper  side 
by  a  massive  elm,  whose  gnarled 
trunk  is  clothed  here  and  there  by 
young  offshoots,  while  on  the  lower 
side  there  is  a  tall,  straight  elm.  The 
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elm  is  a  little  too  stiff,  and  the  least 
satisfactory  element  in  the  whole,  but 
selection  must  only  be  carried  to 
reasonable  limits,  or  we  should  never 


take  a  photograph  at  all.  The  painter 
would  improve  upon  nature,  the  sun- 
artist  must  choose  the  best  he  can  find, 
and  then  take  things  as  they  are. 

But  to  continue  my  description. 
Beyond  the  oak  there 
are  other  trees  receding 
in  the  distance,  and  to 
their  contours  a  fine 
rotundity  is  imparted 
by  a  gentle  beam  of 
sunlight,  of  just  the 
right  strength.  Had  it 
been  stronger,  chalky 
prints  would  have  been 
difficult  to  avoid.  Away 
in  the  middle  distance 
to  the  right  of  the 
central  -elm,  four  or  five 
beeches  shoot  upwards 
in  fine,  graceful  style, 
though  the  wall  behind 
them  is  one  of  those 
things  better  elsewhere. 

Fortunately,  very  little 
of  it  is  visible.  Now 
that  I  have  described  the  picture,  let  me 
refer  you  to  the  first  illustration,  which 
shows  how  it  came  out.  A  very  slight 


movement  of  the  camera  to  right  or 
left  greatly  alters  the  character  of  the 
scene ;  so  an  upright  composition 
and  two  oblongs  were  obtained  with 
but  little  effort.  Then  we  move  on 
to  some  birches — not  at  all  easy  to 
manage — but  after  walking  twice  round 
them,  we  at  last  settle  upon  a  point 
of  view  calculated  to  show  their  grace¬ 
fully  curved  and  striped  trunks  to  the 
best  advantage.  Here  again  there  is 
an  objectionable  wall,  and  I  am  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  background. 

But  a  few  steps  further,  and  we  are 
treading  upon  a  carpet  of  green  crab 
apples,  the  thickest  I  ever  saw,  cover¬ 
ing  almost  completely  the  grass 
beneath.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity, 
an  unusual  circumstance  which  fortun¬ 
ately,  as  it  happens,  admits  of  pictorial 
treatment.  The  crab-apple  tree  is 
shapely,  and  the  sloping  ground  beyond 
it  ends  in  a  distant  row  of  brown-leaved 
oaks.  This  subject  is  shown  in  our 
third  illustration. 

Then  on  into  thicker  woodlands, 
almost  a  little  forest  of  Arden.  Ankle 
deep  lie  the  withered  leaves,  and  the 
light  breezes  bring  down  a  shower  like 
tinted  snowflakes.  Once  again  the 
camera  is  placed  in  position,  while 
acorns  shoot  down  like  pebbles  thrown 
by  a  mischievous  boy.  W e  think  some¬ 


one  is  approaching,  but  it  is  only  the 
rustle  of  falling  leaves. 

How  prettily  the  acorns  are  tinted 


An  Elm. 


Crab  Apples. 
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— brown  at  the  centre  and  often  pale 
pink  at  the  apex.  What  a  pity  they  are 
unfit  for  food. 

The  trees  become  more  widely 
spread,  the  river  rushes  below  us.  We 
go  down  to  its  level,  and  leaving  the 
wood  behind  we  pass  through  a  field 
or  two  and  cross  the  bridge,  where  our 
sun-drawing  comes  to  an  end  for  the 
.present.  The  five  plates  yield  five 
good  negatives,  two  whereof  promise 
well  for  enlarging  and  converting  into 
exhibition  pictures  hereafter.  I  have 
shown  you  three  of  the  photographs 
now,  but  they  have  been  hastily 
printed,  so  that  the  results  are  certainly 
not  the  best  the  negatives  will  yield. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING 
BY  CONTACT. 

Bv  Chas.  W.  Bud  den. 

NOW  that  the  long  winter  evenings 
are  approaching  and  the  days 
becoming  shorter,  the  thoughts 
of  all  photographers  are  turned  to  the 
indoor  pursuits  of  their  hobby,  and  of 
these  none  will  be  found  more  fascina¬ 
ting  than  the  making  of  lantern  slides. 
The  charm  does  not  only  consist  in 
watching  the  picture  come  up  in  de¬ 
velopment  with  unequalled  brilliancy, 
nor  in  putting  on  a  nice  neat  finish  to 
the  slide  in  the  after  processes,  but 
chiefly  in  the  delights  of  a  lantern 
evening,  when  with  the  views  projected 
and  enlarged  upon  the  screen,  old 
haunts  are  revisited,  and  old  memories 
conjured  up  in  the  most  vivid  manner. 

In  order,  then,  that  none  may  deny 
themselves  this  pleasure,  this  article  is 
written,  and  the  endeavour  made  both 
to  explain  to  the  beginner  the  exact 
modus  operandi  of  the  process,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  throw  out  some 
hints  to  the  more  experienced. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  lantern 
slides,  viz.,  by  reduction  and  by  con- 
tadt.  With  the  former  method  slides 
can  be  obtained  from  any  size  of  nega¬ 
tive,  but  special  apparatus  is  required, 
the  latter  involves  no  additional 
expense  in  the  way  of  a  reducing 
camera,  and  is  applicable  for  J-plate 
negatives — a  lantern  plate  being  just  a 
little  smaller — being  3JX  3-5-  inches. 


Unlike  platinotype,  carbon  and  other 
contact  printing  processes,  lantern 
slides  will  yield  fairly  good  results  from 
comparatively  weak  negatives,  and 
often  the  results  are  surprisingly  bril¬ 
liant,  so  that  this  fadt  alone  should 
warm  the  heart  of  the  beginner. 

I  said  just  a  moment  ago  that  no 
apparatus  was  required — I  forgot  the 
printing  frame !  but  possibly  that  article 
will  already  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
photographer.  The  ordinary  printing 
frame  will  do,  but  a  half-plate  frame  is 
better  than  a  quarter-plate  one,  as  the 
negative  can  then  be  tilted  about  in 
any  direction,  a  piece  of  glass  being  of 
course  interposed  between  the  negative 
and  the  outer  air.  But  better  still  is  a 
frame  specially  manufactured  for  lantern 
slide  making.  Its  design  can  be 
gathered  from  the  accompanying 
diagram.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 


A. 

F 

square  hole  the  size  of  a  lantern  plate 
into  which  fits  a  wooden  pad,  A,  kept 
in  place  by  a  spring  catch,  B,  which 
is  hinged  by  a  screw  at  its  end.  The 
other  side  of  the  frame  is  for  the  nega¬ 
tive,  which  is  placed  in  the  position 


shown,  C,  and  kept  in  place  by  springs, 
DD.  The  negative  is  placed  film 
downwards  under  these  springs,  and 
then,  with  the  frame  held  up  to  the 
light  and  the  pad  removed,  it  is  worked 
about  over  the  square  opening  till  you 
have  got  the  exadt  part  of  the  negative 
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which  you  wish  to  be  in  the  slide.  The 
advantages  accruing  are  enormous. 
Then  to  expose,  the  lantern  plate  is 
put  in  at  the  other  side — film  surface 
against  the  film  of  the  negative — and  the 
pad  placed  over  to  keep  it  in  position. 
The  whole  can  be  hung  up  by  a  hook 
in  cases  of  lengthy  exposures. 

The  lantern  plates  I  use  are  Paget 
slow — they  cost  is.  per  dozen,  and 
possess  the  advantage  of  yielding  tones 
varying  from  black  to  red  by  hyclro- 
kinone  development.  Other  makes 
have  doubtless  their  own  good  points, 
but  I  have  got  accustomed  to  using 
this  particular  brand  and  stick  to  it, 
and  it  is  a  plan  I  can  recommend. 
Some  photographers,  especially  be¬ 
ginners,  are  too  fond  of  trying  new 
plates  and  new  developers  every  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  and  wonder  why  they  don’t 
produce  good  results,  finally  deciding 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  plate  makers,  who 
then  have  to  endure  abusive  letters  in 
consequence.  My  advice  is  (and  you 
can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  like), 
learn  how  to  work  one  plate  and  one 
developer  before  you  go  gallivanting 
after  strange  gods. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  A 
negative  is  selected,  the  box  of  lantern 
plates  opened  in  ruby  or  canary  light 
(I  find  the  latter  quite  safe),  and  the 
printing  carried  out  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  Now  comes  that  bugbear 
of  photography — the  question  of  ex¬ 
posure.  It  is  the  old  tale- — nothing 
definite  and  certain  can  be  stated — 
merely  a  general  principle  laid  down 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  work.  For 
black  tones,  with  a  negative  of  average 
density,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from 
an  ordinary  gas  burner,  an  exposure  of 
from  20  to  30  seconds  will  be  required, 
denser  negatives,  will,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  more,  thin  ones  less  exposure. 
If  the  negative  be  very  thin  a  better 
result  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  for 
a  longer  time  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  light.  The  exposure  being 
short,  a  splendid  opportunity  is  given 
for  subduing  or  bringing  out  certain 
features  of  the  photograph.  Have  in 
one  hand  a  piece  of  opaque  paper,  and 
during  the  exposure  move  it  about  over 
that  part  of  the  negative  you  wish  to 
suppress,  e.g.,  a  flaw  in  the  sky  can 
thus  be  easily  remedied.  Again,  if  one 
part  of  the  negative — say  the  distance 


— is  too  dense  it  may  be  given  a  few 
seconds’  longer  exposure  by  covering 
up  the  rest  of  the  plate,  keeping  the 
paper  moving  all  the  time  to  avoid  a 
line  of  demarcation  showing.  With  a 
little  practice  considerable  skill  may  be 
attained  in  thus  manipulating  the 
picture. 

Following  exposure  is  the  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  carried  on  only  by  the 
light  of  the  dark-room  lamp.  Any 
developer  may  be  used  which  does  not 
cause  a  stain,  so  that  pyro  with  most 
brands  of  plates  cannot  be  used.  My 
favourite  is  hydrokinone  (Thomas’s 
formula)  which  runs  as  follows  : 


No.  1. 

Hydrokinone .  80  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce 

Citric  acid .  30  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ....  10  grains 

Water . to  10  ounces 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  1  ounce 

Carbonate  of  potassium  ....  1  ounce 

Water . to  10  ounces 


For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

It  will  be  found  economical,  by  the 
way,  to  use  dishes  the  size  of  the  plate. 
It  saves  both  developer  and  hypo. 

The  developer  is  poured  over  the 
plate  and  gently  rocked  to  and  fro,  care 
being  employed  to  avoid  air  bells.  In 
about  twenty  seconds  the  image  will 
begin  to  appear  if  correctly  exposed, 
and  will  have  attained  sufficient  density 
in  about  two  minutes.  How  far  to 
develop  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  lantern 
slide  making.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  slides  are  to  be  afterwards 
shown  by  transmitted  light,  probably 
lime-light,  and  enlarged  to  several 
feet  square,  while  between  now  and 
then  lies  the  fixing  bath.  An  ordinary 
negative  is  developed  until  it  is  black 
all  over ;  such  a  course  of  treatment 
with  a  lantern  slide  would  be  absolutely 
fatal.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
say  in  so  many  words  to  what  depth 
development  must  be  carried,  experi¬ 
ence  alone  will  tell,  but  I  might  suggest 
removing  it  from  the  developing  tray 
just  when  the  image  has  fully  appeared 
and  is  beginning  to  cloud  over.  The 
plate  must  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  dish 
(a  quill  toothpick,  by  the  way,  is  an 
excellent  plate  lifter)  and  looked  at 
against  the  light  to  corredtly  judge  of 
its  density. 
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Incorredt  exposure  can  be  remedied 
to  some  extent  in  the  developing, 
although  everything  happens  so  quickly 
that  the  photographer  must  adt 
promptly.  If  overexposed,  add  re¬ 
strainer,  i.e. ,  No.  i,  or  a  few  drops  of 
a  10%  solution  of  potassium  bromide, 
if  underexposed,  use  more  accelerator, 
No.  2.  Prolonged  development  with 
underexposed  plates  very  often  leads 
to  staining.  A  shorter  exposure  and 
more  No.  2  in  the  developer  gives  a 
more  brilliant  black  tone  than  a  full 
exposure,  with  perhaps  more  restrainer 
used — such  yielding  warmer  tones. 

The  plate  is  then  rinsed  in  water  and 
placed  in  the  hypo  bath  ;  the  following 
strength  is  recommended  :  — 


Hypo-sulphite  of  soda  ...  6  ounces 

Water  .  20  ounces 


where  it  is  kept  for  a  few  minutes  after 
it  has  become  clear,  in  order  to  ensure 
thorough  fixation.  Lantern  plates  fix 
very  rapidly — often  in  half  a  minute  or 
less — and,  although  no  white  is  seen 
on  looking  at  the  back,  it  is  not  safe  to 
remove  the  plate  for  at  least  three  minutes 
after  this  has  happened.  It  may  seem  all 
right  at  the  time,  but  when  the  slides 
are  brought  out  the  next  year  to  be 
once  more  shown,  strange  and  weird 
changes  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
place.  Therefore  be  warned  ! 

The  hypo  should  be  constantly 
changed,  fresh  used  for  at  most  six 
slides,  as  a  discoloration  may  occur, 
for  the  film  of  a  lantern  plate  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  these  changes  than 
a  negative.  Similarly  with  the  de¬ 
veloper.  It  should  not  be  used  after 
it  has  become  discoloured.  One  ounce 
may  be  made  to  develop  four  plates, 
but  it  is  better  to  mix  fresh  for  every 
two,  and  should  restrainer  or  accelerator 
be  afterwards  added  to  corredt  ex¬ 
posure,  fresh  should  be  made  up  for 
the  next  plate. 

After  fixing,  the  slide  is  washed  for 
one  hour  in  running  water,  and  then 
placed  to  dry,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  dust,  hairs,  etc.,  to  settle  on  the 
film,  because  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  pin-holes  and  flaws  are  greatly 
enlarged,  and  will  appear  mighty 
patches  upon  the  screen.  Should  the 
transparency  be  too  thin  or  too  dense, 
after  drying  it  may  be  intensified  or 
reduced  by  any  of  the  standard 
methods. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of 
how  to  finish  the  slide  so  that  it  can 
be  shown  in  the  lantern,  it  might  be 
well  to  explain  how  other  than  black 
tones  may  be  obtained.  One  other 
ingredient  must  be  added  to  the  de¬ 
veloper  in  the  shape  of  a  third  solution 
containing  : — 


Bromide  of  ammonium  ....  4  ounce 

Carbonate  of  ammonium  .  .  j  ounce 
Water . to  10  ounces 


This  should  be  kept  in  a  separate 
bottle,  No.  3.  The  exposure  now 
varies.  For  brown  tones  an  exposure 
of  45  seconds  to  one  minute  will  be 
necessary  (at  a  distance  of  one  foot 
from  the  illuminant)  and  about  10  to  20 
drops  of  solution  three  added  to  the 
developer.  For  purple  tones  expose 
for  i-J-  minutes  and  add  still  more  No. 
3,  and  for  red  tones  give  the  slide  two 
to  three  minutes’  exposure  and  add  300 
minims  of  the  ammonium  solution. 

The  brown  tones  are  developed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  black  variety,  the 
image  coming  up  in  the  normal 
manner.  With  the  purple  and  red 
tones,  however,  a  different  state  of 
things  exists.  The  slide  does  not  seem 
to  possess  any  of  its  accustomed 
brilliancy  as  the  adtion  of  the  developer 
proceeds,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
over  with  a  muddy  haze,  while  the 
developer  becomes  dark  and  turpid. 
This  must  not  induce  the  photographer 
to  imagine  a  failure  is  going  to  result. 
Let  him  hold  the  plate  up  to  the  light 
and  he  will  see  quite  a  different  appear¬ 
ance,  the  old  brilliancy  has  returned, 
and  the  density  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  he  imagined.  Again,  no  image 
will  appear  for  about  five  minutes,  so 
that  patience  has  need  to  be  exercised 
in  carefully  rocking  the  plate  to  and 
fro  to  prevent  air  bubbles,  specks  and 
so  on  from  accumulating  on  the  film. 
Further,  it  requires  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  twenty  minutes  before  the 
transparency  will  have  built  up 
sufficient  density  to  allow  of  its  trans¬ 
ference  to  the  hypo  bath.  As  the 
enthusiast  holds  the  slide  up  to  the 
light  of  his  dark-room  lamp  for  the  last 
time  before  plunging  it  into  the  fixing 
bath,  he  will  see  a  rich  red  tone  has 
diffused  itself  over  the  picture,  and  his 
heart  will  rejoice  within  him.  On 
removing  it  five  minutes  later  what  a 
disastrous  change  has  come  over  it ! 
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To  his  unutterable  disgust  he  finds  his 
lovely  red  colour  has  gone,  his  patiently 
acquired  density  has  vanished  into  thin 
air,  and  in  its  place  a  thin  weak  plate 
of  a  yellow  colour  of  unutterable  sick¬ 
ness.  “Me  miserum  /”  he  cries,  as  he 
breaks  his  former  idol  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  But  calm  yourself,  my 
dear  friend,  and  next  time  do  not  be  so 
rash  or  hasty  in  your  judgment.  Care¬ 
fully  carry  that  plate  to  your  washing 
tank,  place  it  reverently  therein,  watch 
it  with  a  jealous  eye  as  it  lies  in  the 
running  water,  cautiously  remove  it 
from  the  rack,  and  place  it  to  dry  in 
your  most  sequestered  nook,  for  it  will 
soon  be  one  of  your  most  treasured 
possessions.  Come  again  and  gaze 
upon  it  when  it  is  dry  ;  back  again  is 
the  rich  red,  lo  and  behold  the  density 
has  returned,  and  your  heart  will  once 
more  be  filled  with  its  wonted  peace. 

Don’t  let  my  readers  imagine  tnese 
red  tones  are  easy  to  get,  because  they 
are  not.  Much  skill  and  patience  have 
to  be  employed,  careful  judgment  must 
be  exercised  as  regards  the  length  of 
time  for  its  development,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  fixing  and  the  drying.  The 
photographer  has  indeed  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  eye  to  follow  that  plate,  in  his 
mind,  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  in 
the  end  have  the  right  density;  do  not 
let  it  be  forgotten  that  as  the  plate 
dries  it  becomes  deeper  in  density  and 
richer  in  tone.  But  the  result  is  well 
worth  the  trouble,  for  these  slides 
rarely  fail  to  evoke  enthusiastic 
applause. 

Just  a  word  here.  Use  tones  suitable 
for  the  subjedt.  Don’t,  I  beseech  you, 
waste  red  tints  on  machinery  and  snow 
scenes,  but  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
by  treating  your  summer  landscapes 
with  that  tone,  give  autumn  effedts  a 
brown  tone,  and  soon.  The  way  some 
lantern  slide  makers  mix  up  their  tones 
brings  tears  to  my  eyes.  It  does 
really. 

Now  to  return  to  the  finishing  of  the 
slide.  It  has  to  be  cleaned,  masked, 
covered,  bound,  and  spotted,  terms 
which  are  probably  Greek  to  the  un¬ 
initiated.  I  will  explain  them  as 
briefly  as  possible.  When  the  plate  is 
quite  dry,  clean  the  glass  side  with  a 
wet  rag  and  polish  it  up  nicely  with  a 
wash  leather,  for  all  marks,  spots,  etc., 
will  be  magnified  greatly  on  the  sheet. 


Plate  manufadturers  are  always 
generous  with  their  emulsion,  and 
throw  in  a  little  on  the  non-coated- 
surface,  all  of  which  has  to  be  cleaned 
off.  Next  seledt  a  suitable  shape  of 
mask.  A  simple  redtangle  is  the  best, 
and  is  generally  considered  the  most 
artistic,  although  squares  and  ovals 
are  often  useful.  Circles  should  be 
used  sparingly,  while  domes  and  other 
quaint  shapes  are  to  be  condemned. 
For  competition  purposes  these  latter 
are  fatal,  such  slides  being  frequently 
ruled  out  by  the  judges.  Place  the 
mask  chosen  on  the  film  side  of  the 
plate  and  cover  it  with  a  cover-glass 
cleaned  on  both  sides  in  the  way  I 
have  already  described  ;  this  is  to 
protedt  the  delicate  film  of  the  slide 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  from  being  marked  by  scratches 
and  so  on.  The  two  have  now  to  be 
bound  together,  a  pradtice  a  little 
difficult  to  accomplish  neatly  at  first. 
It  is  best  to  buy  the  binders,  long 
strips  of  black  paper,  gummed  on  one 
side  and  having  a  width  of  about  half 
an  inch.  They  can,  of  course,  be 
made,  but  it  is  a  troublesome  business 
and  the  bought  ones  are  very  cheap — 
only  one  shilling  per  gross.  The 
binders  are  of  such  a  length  as  will 
enable  them  to  go  round  the  slide  com¬ 
pletely,  and  they  can  be  either  put  on 
in  one  long  piece,  or  cut  into  four 
lengths,  and  one  side  done  at  a  time. 
The  latter  method  is  easier  but  not  so 
good,  as  the  corners  are  not  well  pro¬ 
tected.  In  either  case  it  is  well  to  use 
a  clamp  of  the  pattern 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  slide  is  by  its  means 
placed  between  two  pads, 
which  are  then  screwed 
tight,  not  too  tight  how¬ 
ever,  otherwise  the  glass 
may  be  cracked.  The 
slide  now  only  requires 
to  be  spotted,  and  it  is  complete.  This 
is  done  by  gumming  two  circular,  or 
diamond-shaped  pieces  of  white  paper 
at  the  two  top  corners  of  the  face  or 
film  side  of  the  slide.  By  their  means 
the  lanternist  is  enabled  to  see,  without 
holding  up  the  slide  to  the  light,  which 
way  he  has  to  insert  it  in  the  carrier  in 
order  that  it  may  appear  right  way  up 
and  right  way  round  on  the  sheet.  If 
a  ledture  set  of  slides  has  to  be  made 
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it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  paint  a  white 
line  diagonally  across  their  top  as  they 
lie  in  the  box.  If  then  they  are  in 


order,  right  way  up,  and  right  way 
round,  the  line  will  be  unbroken,  and 
the  lecturer  does  not  need  to  revise  the 
whole  set  to  see  if  they  are  all  there. 


Should  one  slide  be  absent,  or  upside 
down,  or  wrong  way  round  there  will 
be  a  break  in  the  white  line. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  can¬ 
not  too  earnestly  invite  the  beginner  to 
take  up  this  most  fascinating  branch  of 
photographic  art,  feeling  sure,  as  I  do, 
that  any  trouble  expended  will  be  well 
rewarded  in  the  delight  his  pictures 
will  give  both  to  himself  and  to  others. 


LEISURE  HOURS  IN  A 
LABORATORY. 

No.  i. 

THE  LABORATORY  ITSELF. 

I  NEED  scarcely  observe  that  my 
laboratory  is  fitted  up  especially 
for  photographic  purposes,  though 
it  would  answer  almost  equally  well 
for  chemical  experiments  of  any  kind. 

To  convert  it  into  a  dark-room  I  have 
only  to  close  the  two  doors.  It  is  then 
as  light-tight  as  a  plate  box.  Why 
two  doors,  you  may  ask  ?  To  let  in 
as  much  daylight  as  possible  for 


all  ordinary  operations.  The  doors 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  laboratory,  and  there  are  two 
simply  because  one  large  one  would 
have  been  uncommonly  clumsy  and 
inconvenient. 

But  1  must  refer  you  to  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  shows  the  internal 
arrangements.  Now  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  room  like  it  for 
yourself,  or  at  any  rate  glean  a  few 
practical  suggestions  from  my  ex 
perience.  For  I  have  learned  something 
of  dark-rooms  by  trying  first  one  idea 
and  then  another,  and  this  is  actually 
the  seventh  laboratory  I  have  con¬ 
structed  in  the  course  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty. years,  each  one  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  its  predecessor.  My  first 
two  were  merely  dark-rooms :  little 
kennels  with  hardly  enough  space  in 
them  to  swing  a  cat,  barely  room 
indeed  to  rock  the  developing  dish  and 
toss  the  plate  into  the  hypo.  But  one’s 
ideas  undergo  expansion,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  structure  ereCted  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  spacious  to  permit  of  a  variety 
of  operations  with  plenty  of  daylight 
when  required.  The  next  dark  cloud 
on  the  horizon  was  caused  by  enlarging. 
If  I  attempted  anything  bigger  than 
10x8,  the  tables  would  not  hold  the 
requisite  dishes,  and  to  have  more  than 
one  operation  going  on  at  the  same 
time  led  to  inconvenient  crowding 
and  frequent  spoils. 

And  so  I  went  on,  increasing  the 
dimensions  with  each  rebuilding,  and 
introducing  fresh  modifications  as 
practice  proved  them  necessary. 

Roughly,  the  size  of  the  present 
laboratory  is  7  ft.  6  in.,  x  7  ft.  2  in. 
The  larger  room  in  which  it  is  situated 
fortunately  permitted  a  height  of  12 
feet.  By  examining  the  illustration 
you  will  be  able  to  see  how  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contents  are  disposed,  but  since 
everything  is  not  distinctly  visible,  I 
will  describe  the  arrangement  and 
the  principal  contents  at  some  length. 

On  the  left  as  you  enter,  is  the  sink, 
of  yellow  stoneware,  measuring  39 
inches  x  21  inches,  and  5  inches  deep 
inside.  I  bought  it  for  about  twelve 
shillings  from  a  local  hardware  dealer, 
and  it  has  proved  a  capital  investment, 
being  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  capacious 
enough  to  permit  washing  operations 
on  a  large  scale.  For  developing 
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operations,  the  trays  can  he  supported 
upon  a  wooden  cross-piece,  resting  on 
the  edges,  and  consisting  of  three  or 
four  strips  of  wood  nailed  together, 
while  below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sink, 
one  can  place  several  dishes  or  tanks 
for  washing. 

Two  taps  serve  the  sink  with  water, 
and  between  them  is  a  gas  jet  which 
gives  aCtinic  or  non-aCtinic  light 
according  as  it  is  uncovered  or  covered 


is  a  stoneware  filter,  containing  a  large 
supply  of  hypo  in  solution,  which  is 
drawn  off  in  quantities  as  required  for 
use  into  the  porcelain  dish  standing  by. 

At  the  back  of  the  sink  there  are 
narrow  shelves  where  the  measuring 
glasses,  and  those  developing  solutions 
in  regular  use  are  to  be  found  :  pyro 
and  soda,  ortol,  hydroquinone,  etc. 
They  are  always  in  the  same  position 
on  the  shelves,  so  that  there  is  little 


with  my  big  cardboard  arrangement, 
surrounded  by  two  thicknesses  of 
yellow  paper.  At  each  end  of  the  sink 
there  are  wooden  side  tables,  giving 
additional  space  for  dishes,  etc., 
when  operations  are  being  carried  on, 
and  below  the  sink  there  are  racks,  not 
visible  in  the  illustration,  where  the 
trays,  large  and  small,  are  stored. 

Distinctly  visible  on  the  left  hand 


The  Laboratory. 


danger  of  getting  hold  of  the  wrong 
bottle  in  the  dim  light.  Moreover, 
this  system  is  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible  with  all  the  other  reagents  and 
materials  throughout  the  room.  For 
example,  at  the  back,  the  upper  of  the 
two  shelves  holds  acids  in  solution : 
acetic,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  etc.,  also 
•880  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  a  few  other 
liquids,  less  frequently  needed.  On  the 
lower  shelf  I  have  placed  those  develop¬ 
ing  solutions  not  in  regular  use,  such  as 


potassium  oxalate,  ferrous  sulphate, 
several  special  developers  for  lantern 
slides,  and  clearing  solutions,  also  in- 
tensifiers  and  reducers,  etc.  The 
shelves  on  the  right-hand  side  are  used 
for  dry  chemicals,  empty  bottles,  and 
a  host  of  little  things,  and  on  the  broad 
shelf  below  them  I  do  the  weighing,  plate 
changing,  and  all  “  dry  ”  operations. 
In  a  little  corner  near  the  door  there  is 
a  bun  sen  burner  standing  upon  an  iron 
plate,  and  connected  with  the  gas 
supply  above.  Here  also  there  is  a 
small  shelf  specially  reserved  for 
varnishes. 

I  must  also  call  attention  to  the 
cupboard  opposite  the  entrance.  That 
contains  the  stock  of  plates,  and  a  few 
small  articles  that  need  specially 
protecting  from  the  dust. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  all  the 
important  points;  other  arrangements 
will  be  found  pretty  obvious  on  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  illustration. 

Everything  is  ready  at  hand,  so  that 
whenever  the  desire  or  opportunity 
arises,  one  can  pop  in  and  start  opera¬ 
tions  without  any  special  previous 
preparations. 

How  many  pleasant  hours  have  I 
spent  between  those  dark  walls,  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  yellow  lamp  ! 
How  often  have  I  anxiously  watched 
the  first  appearance  of  an  image  in  the 
negative  !  How  frequently  and  sadly 
have  I  tossed  my  failures  into  the  dust 
box  ! 

But  the  successes  have  outweighed 
the  failures,  and  when  I  look  back  on 
the  work  of  years  gone  by  I  feel  that  I 
owe  not  a  few  of  the  higher  pleasures 
of  this  life  to  my  camera  and  my 
laboratory. 

(Next  month,  No,  2,  "/  Develop  Negatives." ) 


SMALL  DODOES. 

'  I  'HESE  lines  may  perhaps  bring 
a  smile  to  the  faces  of  those 
skilful  workers  who  have  long 
been  devoted  followers  of  the  art  of 
photography.  It  is,  however,  not  for 
them  that  I  am  writing,  but  for  young 
amateurs,  and  especially  those  beginners 
who  develop  and  reproduce  a  very 
limited  number  of  prints,  and  who 
become  very  much  embarrassed  when 


in  the  country  or  away  from  home,  if 
by  chance  they  find  themselves  without 
some  photographic  accessory.  My 
long  experience  has  suggested  many 
practical  ideas  which  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  them. 

WASHING  DISHES. 

If  an  accident  should  happen  to  one 
of  your  dishes  here  are  two  methods  of 
replacing  it : 

1.  Metal  dishes.  —  Obtain  in  the 
nearest  village  the  lid  of  one  of  those 
large  tin  biscuit  boxes,  which  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  humblest  grocer’s 
shop.  By  sealing  the  four  corners 
with  wax  you  provide  yourself  with  a 
dish  x  8J,  perfectly  water-tight, 
and  serving  excellently  for  the  alum 
bath,  for  washing,  fixing,  even  for 
developing,  provided,  however,  that  it 
is  not  used  for  an  oxalate  developer. 

2.  Paper  dishes. — Cut  in  the  form  of 
a  dish,  and  of  the  required  dimensions, 
a  sheet  of  that  paper  called  “waxed” 
or  “tarred,”  having  the  sides  about  i|- 
in.  high ;  the  four  corners  must  be 
folded  and  fastened  by  four  pins. 
Place  the  paper  dish  on  a  piece  of  wood 
both  rather  longer  and  rather  wider 
than  itself.  Drive  a  dozen  or  so  nails 
into  the  board  in  a  rectangular  form  ; 
these  will  keep  the  sides  of  the  dish  firm 
in  case  they  are  inclined  to  give  way. 
GRADUATED  BOTTLES  AND  MEASURES. 

Weigh  exactly  one  dram  or  two 
drams  of  water  at  a  cool  temperature. 
Pour  this  into  a  perfectly  cylindrical 
bottle  or  test  tube  and  mark  on  the 
outside  with  a  fine  brush  dipped  in 
coloured  varnish,  or  simply  with  a  little 
oil  paint,  the  exact  level  of  the  water. 
In  case  of  need  a  piece  of  gummed 
paper  will  serve  as  a  scale.  Repeat 
the  process  once,  twice,  three  or 
more  times,  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel,  and  you  will  thus  obtain 
a  one  or  two  ounce  measure. 

TO  WASH  NEGATIVES. 

In  the  absence  of  a  washing  tank  or 
a  special  bowl  for  clearing  your  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite, 
take  any  sort  of  a  pail,  wooden,  metal 
or  earthenware.  Set  your  negatives  in 
this  on  end  against  the  sides,  leaning 
them  slightly  with  film  side  underneath. 
To  prevent  them  from  slipping  place  a 
funnel  upside  down,  or  a  very  clean 
stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  There 
is  room  for  at  least  four  half-plate 
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negatives,  or  even  for  four  more  placed 
back  to  back  with  the  others.  This 
method  of  working  will  enable  you  to 
wash  negatives  of  different  sizes  at  the 
same  time. 

A  DRAINER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

Here  is  another  accessory  very  easy 
to  make  :  a  rough  board,  some  longish 
nails  driven  in  to  it  thus: 


*  e  *  »  * 
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about  two  inches  apart  ;  in  the  middle 
a  band  of  blotting  paper  to  absorb  the 
water.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  dryer  I  know, 
but  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any 
commercial  catalogue  !  < 

RETOUCHING  DESK. 

A  large  square  board  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  fills  the  office  of  a 
reflector.  Two  large  nails  in  the 
middle  serve  to  support  it,  and  two 
small  ones  placed  an  inch  or  two  in 
front  of  them  will  hold  the  negative 
and  give  it  the  necessary  slope.  A  cap 
with  a  large  peak  can  be  pulled  down 
over  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  Such  is 
the  complete  apparatus  for  which  I 
purpose  taking  out  a  patent  of  invention, 
trusting  that  you,  dear  reader,  will  take 
out  one  for  improvements. 

THE  RETOUCHING  OF  SKIES. 

Take  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  and 
fix  it  to  the  back  of  the  negative  by 
means  of  a  little  gum  on  the  sides. 
That  paper  which  smells  strongly  of 
turpentine  is  the  most  suitable.  Smear 
the  paper  with  a  piece  of  soft  crayon, 
which  should  be  spread  about  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton.  If  some  parts  have  to 
be  more  thoroughly  protected  rub  with 
the  end  of  the  finger  or  a  paper  stump. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  some  parts  have  to 
be  sparingly  covered,  or  if  you  have 
gone  too  far,  a  piece  of  bread  crumb 
will  completely  remove  the  black,  and 
you  can  begin  the  work  over  again. 
In  case  of  need  a  second  sheet  of 
tracing  paper,  prepared  in  the  same 
way  and  applied  over  the  first,  will 
complete  the  operation. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a 
negative  whose  sky  or  foreground 
prints  too  quickly,  put  the  printing 
frame  into  a  candle  box,  for  example,, 
placing  to  the  bottom  the  part  to  be 
shaded,  and  incline  it  so  that  the  sides 
of  the  box  will  prevent  any  diffuse 
light  from  reaching  it  directly.  If 
desired,  after  printing,  the  sky  may  be 
tinted  by  any  of  the  known  methods. 
When  clouds  have  to  be  printed  in 
afterwards,  this  mode  of  procedure 
is  excellent. 

PRINTS  TOO  DARKLY  PRINTED. 

Tone  and  fix  as  usual,  then  immerse 
the  overprinted  (burnt)  proofs  in  a 
second  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite 
(50%).  In  ten  or  twenty  minutes  at 
the  most  they  will  have  faded  to  the 
desired  value  and  will  assume  a  rather 
cold,  black  tint,  which  suits  some 
subjects  admirably.  Wash  as  described 
below.  This  treatment  can  be  applied 
equally  well  the  same  day  or  a  year 
after  the  first  fixing. 

THE  WASHING  OF  PAPER  PRINTS 
OR  FILMS. 

The  apparatus  described  for  the 
washing  of  negatives  can  also  be 
utilized  for  washing  a  small  number  of 
prints  on  paper.  Take  a  piece  of  glass 
or  a  waste  negative  of  the  same  size 
as  the  print ;  attach  the  paper  to  it  by 
means  of  two  clothes  pegs.  Place  the 
whole  vertically  in  a  pail  and  renew 
the  water  frequently. 

INSTANTANEOUS  AND  PROVISIONAL 
MOUNTING  OF  PRINTS. 

Your  negative  is  barely  dry  but  all 
your  friends  are  impatient  to  see  the 
result  produced  on  paper.  But  you 
have  no  toning  bath,  etc.,  ready.  Never 
mind,  make  a  print  on  any  kind  of 
paper,  citrate  or  bromide  ;  fix,  wash 
both  sides  under  a  watering  pot  rose, 
and  apply  the  print  with  its  face  against 
a  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  which 
gives  the  print  an  unexpected  glaze. 
With  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper  remove  the  excess  of 
water  from  the  back  of  the  print,  and 
then  allow  it  to  circulate  among  the 
assembled  friends.  The  spectators 
much  prefer  this  kind  of  stiff  mounting 
to  the  small  piece  of  damp  paper 
which  tears  so  easily  or  curls  up 
between  the  fingers. 

The  print  you  show  is  sometimes  of 
a  reddish  tint  and  will  change,  certainly. 
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in  a  few  weeks,  because  of  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  washing,  but  the  impatience  of 
your  friends  will  be  satisfied  for  the 
time  being. 

TRIMMING  OF  PRINTS. 

Nothing  is  so  objectionable  as  prints 
badly  trimmed  for  want  of  a  square. 
Take  a  sheet  of  business  letter  paper 
with  small  squares.  The  lines  are 
very  near  together,  but  are  printed  in 
squares  by  commercial  means  which 
may  be  considered  as  perfect.  Trace 
on  this  paper  with  a  pencil  the  form  of 
the  print  to  be  trimmed.  Put  over  it 
a  piece  of  glass  larger  than  your  print, 
then  on  the  glass  the  well-dried  print. 
With  a  flat  ruler  and  a  good  knife  you 
can  follow  by  transparency  the  lines 
traced  with  pencil  on  the  checked 
paper. 

CARRIERS. 

Take  a  piece  of  rather  stiff  cardboard 
the  same  size  as  the  interior  of  your 
dark  slide  and  make  an  opening  in  the 
centre  about  j-^th  in.  larger  than  you 
require.  Put  in  four  ordinary  pins 
about  -|th  in.  from  the  openings,  cut 
oft  the  points,  and  turn  the  pins  at 
right  angles  with  the  card  so  as  to 
form  a  catch,  being  sure  to  interpose  a 
piece  of  thin  metal  on  to  which  the 
blow  of  the  hammer  will  beat  down 
the  pin.  Catches  of  this  new  kind  will 
turn  round  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

If  you  prefer  another  method  stick 
at  the  four  corners  a  scrap  of  a  visiting 
card,  which  you  can  fix  with  gummed 
paper.  This  will  hold  your  plate  most 
efficiently  and  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  plate  in  the  slide. 

TO  CUT  MASKS  WITH  ROUND 

CORNERS. 

The  making  of  masks  with  round 
corners  is  a  most  delicate  operation  ; 
they  are  suitable  for  printing  from 
certain  negatives  or  for  mounting 
transparencies  for  lantern  slides.  PI ere 
is  my  method  of  working :  I  trace 
with  a  soft  pencil  of  some  light  colour 
a  rectangle  of  the  size  desired  for  the 
opening  of  the  mask  on  a  sheet  of 
black  paper  laid  on  a  card,  then  with  a 
chisel  having  a  concave  blade,  such  as 
are  used  by  all  carpenters,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  gouges,  I  obtain  with 
one  blow  of  a  hammer  a  clean  cut  like 
a  quarter  of  a  moon  at  each  of  the 
four  corners.  A  knife  and  a  very 


straight  ruler  will  suffice  for  finishing 
the  cutting  of  the  mask.  The  process 
is  more  successful  when  a  dozen  or  so 
masks  are  made  at  the  same  time.  In 
that  case  a  somewhat  thick  board  is 
taken  and  on  it,  by  means  of  very 
small  tacks,  the  dozen  pieces  of  black 
paper  are  fixed,  well  stretched  and  one 
over  the  other.  On  the  top  one  the 
rectangle  is  traced  :  four  blows  of  the 
mallet  on  the  handle  of  the  gouge  will 
produce  four  very  clean  round  corners. 

TO  SEND  UNMOUNTED  PRINTS  BY 
POST. 

One  way  is  to  roll  them  on  a  wooden 
roller.  But  a  still  better  way  is  to 
take  some  very  round  corks  of  the 
same  thickness,  and  thread  them  on  a 
string  or  a  wire.  Roll  round  them 
first  a  piece  of  paper,  then  the  prints, 
the  film  outwards.  Then  cover  these 
with  one  or  two  pieces  of  paper 
and  entrust  the  whole  to  the  post. 
The  blow  of  the  stamper  will  in  no 
way  damage  the  prints. 

TO  SEND  A  NEGATIVE  BY  POST. 

If  you  wish  your  negative  to  arrive 
safely  at  its  destination  do  not  nail 
down  the  cover  if  the  box  be  of  wood  : 
a  good  piece  of  string  will  suffice. 
Negatives  often  get  scratched  by 
carlessness  in  opening  a  lid  having 
nails  on  the  inside. 

Do  not  write  the  address  on  the 
packet  itself,  but  on  a  stout  label  with 
a  metal  ring,  on  which  the  postage 
stamp  must  be  stuck.  The  post-office 
employees  can  thus  efface  the  stamp 
without  danger  of  breaking  the  box. 
Avoid  the  use  of  sawdust  or  cotton 
wool  as  packing ;  corrugated  paper 
is  much  more  suitable.  It  is  well  to 
stick  two  or  three  bands  of  gummed 
paper  to  the  back  of  the  negative  to 
lessen  the  effects  of  an  accidental  fall. 
Write  the  name  and  address  inside  the 
box  in  case  the  loose  label  should  get 
lost.  It  is  a  good  precaution  to  write 
the  word  Fragile  in  large  characters 
on  the  packet. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  hear  a  great  number  of  my  readers 
exclaim  here,  “  We  have  known  all 
these  dodges  for  a  very  long  time.” 
Now,  be  frank  :  you  knew  them  all — 
except  one.  If  it  were  only  for  that 
one,  I  hope  you  will  not  regret  having 
read  my  prosy  article  to  the  end. — L. 
Herve  in  the  “ Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Club.” 
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©ur  lpri3cs. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Another  Photographer  at  Work. — The 

prize  is  awarded  to  James  McLeod,  2,  Hawarden 
Place,  Ibrox,  and  certificates  to  Miss  Curtis, 
13,  Nightingale  Lane,  Balham,  London  ;  Miss 
M.  Heelis,  Battlebarrow  House,  Appleby, 
Westmoreland,  and  Brian  A.  Raves,  Royal  En¬ 
gineers’  Office,  Slave  Island,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Another  well-supported  competition,  contain¬ 
ing,  however,  a  good  deal  of  chaff,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  real  grain  of  the  right 
kind.  Photographs  of  photographers  under 
all  sorts  and  conditions  have  been  submitted  ; 
photographers  by  the  sea-shore  and  in  the 
suburban  back  garden  ;  photographers  taking 
groups,  portraits, 
landscapes  ;  high-art 
photographers  lying 
down  on  their 
stomachs  to  get 
suitable  positions  ; 
messy  technical 
photographers  in 
their  dark-rooms,  il¬ 
luminated  by  fearful 
bloodthirsty  lights ; 
charming  lady  photo¬ 
graphers  taking  the 
sort  of  scenes  lady 
photographers  usual¬ 
ly  do  take,  and  even 
c  i  n  e  m  a  t  o  graphers. 

We  notice  one  thing 
particularly,  that  the 
man  with  the  stand 
camera  has  always 
tried  to  make  his 
brother  of  the  hand 
machine  look  as 
ridiculous  as  he  can, 
whilst  the  hand 
camera  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  al¬ 
ways  seledted  that 
moment  for  his  snap 
when  his  fellow- 
worker  has  been 
under  the  focussing 
cloth,  and  posed  in 
that  straddling  position  which  is  so  ungrace¬ 
ful,  but  which  is  also  absolutely  necessary  at 
the  crucial  moment.  We  may  point  out  that, 
all  the  photographers,  with  the  exception  of 
three  are  engaged  upon  work  in  the  field ; 
we  rather  thought  that  some  of  the  "after” 
processes  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  but  apparently  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  business  have  been  too  serious.  The 
technique,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  satisfadtory, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  cases  where  really 
fine  pictures  are  spoilt  through  bad  workman¬ 
ship.  Cobbler,  for  instance,  had  a  good  idea  ; 
he  showed  an  artist  photographing  a  nice 
little  girl ;  the  artist’s  head  was  under  the 
cloth  doing  the  focussing,  while  in  the  im- 


Another  Photographer  at  Work.  Prize  Picture. 
James  McLeod,  “  An  Aged  Enthusiast."  Ibrox. 


mediate  foreground  another  youngster  is 
shown  opening  the  dark  slides  with  a  com¬ 
pleteness  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  same  youngster 
is  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  while  the  focus  all  round  is  not  quite 
what  it  should  be,  and  overexposure  also  tells 
its  usual  tale.  Papers,  again,  has  sought  to 
portray  a  pathetic  but  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  incident  in  the  life  of  a  photographer, 
namely,  the  fadt  that  the  artist  has  walked 
many  miles  and  then  discovered  that  his  lens 
has  been  left  behind.  Overexposure  is  here 
the  just  cause  for  failure.  The  reproduced 
efforts  of  the  prize  and  certificate  winners 
speak  for  themselves,  therefore  we  do  not 
criticise  them,  while  those  who  receive 
honourable  mention  or  other  awards,  do  so 
mostly  on  their  artistic  merits,  for  although 
the  technique  of  the  majority  is  not  bad,  it  is 
by  no  means  as 
strongly  in  evidence 
as  it  is  in  the  Man 
Servant  and  Maid 
Servant  contest.  The 
honourable  mentions 
are  :  —  Cycphot,  J. 
Owen  Price,  Miss 
Marion  Silverton, 
Kruger,  R.P.C.,  and 
Ducktail. 

Man  Servant  or 
Maid  Servant  at 
Work.  —  The  four 
prizes  are  awarded 
tojohn  Cannam,  47, 
Ashley  Road,  Bristol; 
Miss  M.  Heelis, 
Battlebarrow  House, 
Appleby,  Westmore¬ 
land  ;  Emily  M.  Mc- 
Analby,  Falconhurst, 
Sidcup,  Kent ;  and 
Thomas  Stevenson, 
Garth,  Westray ;  and 
a  certificate  to  H.  M. 
Parish,  Soory,  Beer- 
bhoom,  India.  This 
contest  has  been- 
particularly  well  sup¬ 
ported  for  a  class  com¬ 
petition,  a  very  large 
number  of  entries 
coming  to  hand.  Photographs  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  domestics,  from  the  kitchen 
girl  of  the  Marchioness  type  to  the  "  'aughty  ” 
lady’s  maid,  have  been  submitted,  whilst 
among  the  men,  gardeners  innumerable  have 
come  to  hand,  while  quite  a  quantity  of 
South  African  and  Indian  boys  have  been 
entered.  We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had 
a  figure  contest  in  which  the  models,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  have  displayed  so  much 
freedom  from  camera  stiffness.  One  gener¬ 
ally  thinks  of  a  domestic  as  an  awkward 
person,  always  ready  to  create  a  sensation  by 
her  habit  of  getting  into  wrong  places  and 
wrong  positions  at  wrong  times,  and  dropping 
things,  like  Tilly  Slowboy.  We  must  say  that 
we  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  discover 
that  “  Mary,”  whether  a  housemaid  or  a 
kitchen  help,  was  amenable  to  photographic 
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treatment,  and  could  on  occasion  pose  herself 
in  a  natural  and  becoming  fashion.  Of  course 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  efforts 
submitted  came  under  the  “  good  ”  category. 
There  were  a  number  which  were  spoilt  by 
bad  technique,  and  others,  where  the  photo¬ 
graphy  pure  and  simple  had  been  well  done, 
Tut  the  models  themselves  were  lay-figurish  and 


awkward.  With  regard  to  technique,  how¬ 
ever,  only  four  of  the  entries  can  come  under 
the  head  of  very  bad  in  this  resped,  and  as 
these  four  are  very,  very  young  juniors,  we 
must  forgive  the  authors  and  trust  that  they 
will  do  better  next  time,  when  they  have  had 
a  little  more  experience.  There  were  some 
made-up  servants,  by  the  by,  who  were  easy 
to  distinguish  from  the  real  thing.  It  must  be 
recolleded  that  an  apron  and  a  sun  bonnet 
will  not  convert  Miss  Elizabeth  into  Jane 
hanging  out  the  clothes,  any  more  than  Jane 
dressed  up  would  pass  for  Miss  Elizabeth. 
Alas,  poor  men  servants,  they  seem  to  be 
greatly  in  the  minority,  and  only  one  or  two 
of  those  submitted  are  anything  near  taking 
prizes.  We  rather  fancied  that  we  should 
receive  a  number  of  groom  pidures  ;  a  groom 
seems  to  do  so  many  things  which  are  photo¬ 
graphically  possible,  such  as  cleaning  harness, 
washing  down  the  carriage,  etc.,  and  strangely 
enough  all  the  grooms  for  this  contest  have 
apparently  been  groom-gardeners,  who,  instead 
of  grooming  their  charges,  have  been  mostly 
employed  on  mowing  lawns.  Our  readers 
also  seem  to  have  negleded  farm  servants ; 
only  three  or  four  of  these  workers  have 
attraded  the  attention  of  the  camera  man. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  say  that  this 
has  proved  a  very  satisfadory  competition, 
not  only  numerically,  but  from  the  standpoint 

Another  Photographer  at  Work  Competition. 

Certificate.  A  Marine  Artist. 

Miss  Curtis,  London. 


of  art  and  originality,  and  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  see  that  the  fact  that  a  photograph 
had  to  be  taken  specially  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  regulations  has  not  deterred  a 
great  number  from  entering  the  list.  We 
cannot  individually  criticise  the  various 
entries,  but  we  award  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  honourable  mention,  because  their 
photographs  ^re  either  excellent,  technically 
speaking,  or  have  considerable  artistic  merits: 
Bryan  A.  Raves,  C.E.S.I.,  Kid  (the  girl  is  not 
working,  Kid),  J.P.,  F.  Whitaker,  Papers,  and 
E  M  H.  We  may  mention  in  connedion  with 
this  competition  that  a  very  nice  print  has  been 
received  from  J  E.  C.,  but  as  it  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  necessary  coupon,  and  the  artist 
has  given  us  no  details,  we  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  it  out  of  the 
contest.  Three  or  four  pidures  have  been 
submitted  to  us  lately,  the  owners  of  which 
have  negleded  to  comply  with  our  regulations, 
and  we  trust  that  they  will  take  warning  by 
the  fate  of  J .  E.  C. 


A  Portrait  of  Yourself  taken  by 
Yourself.  -Two  prizes  of  ios.  6d.  each  will 
be  offered  for  the  two  best  photographs  of 
amateur  photographers  taken  by  themselves. 
This  is  essentially  a  competition  for  the 
ingenious,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  success  on  this  account.  We 
like  to  set  people  doing  things  which  are 
out  of  the  common  and  perhaps  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  we  notice  that  when  we  have 
had  a  really  difficult  competition  we  have  had 
a  good  many  entries,  which  seems  to  point  out 
that  there  are  amongst  our  readers  a  great 
number  who,  when  they  do  get  a  stiff  task  set, 
determine  to  tackle  it,  if  oniy  on  account  of  its 
formidability .  But  there  is  really  nothing  so  far 
very  formidable  in  taking  one's  own  photograph, 


quite  a  dozen  ways  suggest  themselves  to  us. 
A  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter,  for  instance, 
or  a  skilful  adjustment  of  ordinary  common 
sewing  cotton,  the  focussing  having  been  done 
first  on  a  chair,  or  some  other  object,  and  a 


Manservant  or  Maidservant  Competition. 
Prize  Picture.  The  Bath. 

Miss  M.  Heelis,  Appleby. 
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looking  glass  being  arranged  alongside  the 
machine  so  that  one  can  see  how  one  looks  at 
the  crucial  moment  and  if  the  “expression” 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  playing  on  the 
features.  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  photographs  sent  we  shall  have  to  rely  on 
the  word  of  our  competitors,  but  we  think  we 
can  trust  them.  Particulars  as  to  how  taken 
must  be  given  with  each  photograph,  written 
in  pencil  on  the  coupon.  The  competition 
closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  October  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  October 
number. 

A  Photographic  Design  for  a  Book 
Plate. — A  prize  of  250  impressions  on  fine  art 
paper  is  offered  for  the  best  photographic 
design  for  a  book  plate.  On  page  82  of  The 
Junior  of  last  year  was  a  still-life  piece  which 
suggested  this  competition  to  us.  A  good  book 
plate  should  in  our  opinion  tell  of  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  its  owner,  so  that  from  it  we  may 
judge  the  bent  of  his  mind.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  (and  surely  they  will  be  few)  who  do 
not  know  what  a  book  plate  is,  we  may 
explain  that  it  consists  of  a  small  picture, 
generally  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner, 
which  can  be  pasted  on  to  the  back  of  any 
book  which  is  considered  worthy  to  bear  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  photographic  book  plate  the 
objects  may  be  arranged  in  any  artistic 
manner  the  sender  chooses,  and  the  name,  if 
it  is  to  be  included,  may  be  painted  on  the 
top  of  the  print  in  Chinese  white.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  November  issue. 

Literary  Competition. — “The  Utility  of 
Photography.”  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea 
for  the  best  article,  not  exceeding  1,500  words, 
dealing  with  the  utility  of  photography, 
stating  how  it  may  be  advantageously  applied 
to  professions,  trades,  and  art.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  here  for  some  really  good. essays,  and 
we  are  assured  that  amongst  the  clever  readers 
of  this  magazine  there  will  be  a  number  who 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  hobby,  that 
they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  point  out  to 
others  its  great  utility  in  other  vocations  of 
life.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number.  Competition  closes  J an  uary  25th . 

General  Competition. —  Closes  February 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selefted  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subjesft.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
number. 

Christmas  Card  Competition. — This  is 
not  a  competition  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Every  year  many  readers  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  have  honoured  the  editor  by 
sending  him  Christmas  cards.  Unfortunately 
their  large  number  precludes  him  from  recip¬ 
rocating  in  the  usual  way.  For  the  past  two 
years,  however,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  interest  thus  kindly  bestowed, 
he  has  offered  a  cheese  am  1  a  cake  respectively  to 
the  person  who  sent  the  best  card.  This  year,  in 


order  to  still  further  promote  the  interest  and 
amusement  in  this  seasonable  custom,  he  will 
send  a  hamper  of  fruit  to  the  lady  or  gentleman 
who  posts  to  him  the  most  interesting  or  the 
most  pict  uresq  ue  photographic  Christmas  card , 
while  the  senders  of  the  three  or  four  next  best 
cards  will  each  receive  a  signed  platinotype  or 
carbon  print  from  one  of  the  editor's  own 
studies.  No  coupon  is  required  for  this,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  prints  should  be 
mounted  on  cards,  cut  by  the  sender  in 
preference,  if  not,  purchased  from  dealers. 
The  last  day  for  receiving  will  be  December 
23rd,  and  the  adjudicating  will  if  possible  be 


made  on  that  day,  so  that  the  hamper  will 
probably  reach  its  owner  during  Christmas 
week. 


NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

We  present  hereunder  a  new  series  of  prizes. 
We  do  not  see  that  we  can  make  any  new 
remarks  thereon.  We  have  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
accrue  to  those  who  enter  the  lists,  telling  how 
having  a  definite  object  to  aim  at  was  a  fine 


Manservant  or  Maidservant  Competition. 

Prize  Picture.  The  Little  Marchioness. 
JohnCannam,  Bristol. 
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thing,  while  the  incentive  given  to  try  and 
produce  first-class  work  was  also  valuable. 
We  have  arranged  the  competitions  with  a 
view  to  their  workability,  that  is,  literary  ones 
in  the  winter  months,  while  those  which 
require  to  be  done  in  the  open  are  relegated  to 
the  spring,  and  the  early  summer  time. 

Snow  Photograph.  -We  offer  two  prizes 
of  volumes  of  /  he  Practical  Photographer  for  the 
two  best  snow  scenes.  Every  time  we  have 
had  a  snowscape  contest  the  snow  has 
religiously  refrained  from  falling,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  daunted,  so  we  once  more  issue  this 
challenge  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  as  it 
were,  and  ask  our  readers  to  supply  us  with  a 
photograph  which  shall  be  typical  of  a  snowy 
winter's  day.  We  do  not  want  merely  a 
reproduction  of  snow  pure  and  simple—  the 
composition  must  be  good  and  interesting, 
and  the  effect  to  be  obtained  by  the  introduc¬ 


tion  of  suitable  clouds  should  be  strongly 
borne  in  mind.  The  competition  closes 
February  25th  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
issue. 

How  to  Make  Something.  -We  offer  a 
prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  short  article 
detailing  how  some  useful  bit  of  photographic 
apparatus  may  be  constructed,  and  five 
shillings  each  for  all  the  other  articles  we 
accept  for  publication.  The  paper  may  be 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  etc.,  and  should  be  as 
practical  as  possible,  not  requiring  a  number 
of  tools  such  as  the  average  amateur  is  not 
likely  to  have.  The  competition  closes 
March  25th  The  coupon  will  appear  in  the 
January  number. 


Manservant  or  Maidservant  Competition. 

Prize  Picture.  Baking  Bannocks. 

Thomas  Stevenson,  Westray. 


Lantern  Slides. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
5s.  each  for  the  three  best  lantern  slides  of  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  their  artistic  merits. 
The  competition  closes  March  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Person  Reading. 

A  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  person  reading.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  production  of  a  good  photo¬ 
graph  is  contemplated,  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
produce  a  natural  expression  as  the  reading  of 
some  book ;  the  sitter  becomes  interested, 
and  forgets  to  a  certain  extent  the  presence  of 
the  photographer,  hence  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  rigidity  and  stiffness  is  not  present. 
The  act  of  reading,  too,  as  a  general  rule, 
evolves  an  easy  attitude ;  one  can  pose  far 
better  when  the  hands  are  naturally  employed. 
We  therefore  think  we  are  right  in  assuming 
that  this  contest  will  produce  some  nice 
natural  portrait  work.  The  photographs  may 
be  taken  under  any  conditions  the  artist  likes, 
either  indoors  or  out,  and  the  sitter  may  be 
of  either  sex,  and  any  age.  The  competition 
closes  April  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

A  Photographic  Story  Competition. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
short  story,  not  exceeding  2000  words  in 
length.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  con¬ 
test  that  the  pivot  or  base  of  the  tale  shall  be 
a  photographic  one ;  that  is,  that  our  art 
shall  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot,  which  may  be  either  humorous 
or  tragic  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
A  few  photographic  illustrations  will  not  be 
regarded  as  amiss,  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  will  appear  in  the  February 
issue. 

Particulars  of  our  "Spring,”  "Games,” 
"Boys’  Fight,"  "Cats  and  Dogs,”  and 
"Stereoscopic”  competitions  will  be  given 
in  our  next  issue. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
tile  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-pUtmc,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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©in*  laboratory. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Furniture  .cream  answers  very  well  for 
polishing  or  renovating  the  leather  of  hand 
cameras,  camera  cases,  etc. 

To  prevent  frilling,  rub  the  edge  of  the  plate 
with  a  wax  candle  before  development,  so  as 
to  touch  about  one-eighth  of  the  film  all  round. 

Red  Spots  on  P.O.P. — Usually  caused  by 
finger  marks  which  produce  a  greasiness  on 
the  paper  and  prevent  toning  action.  Prints 
should  be  handled  only  by  the  edges,  during 
the  various  operations  involved  in  toning  and 
fixing. 

Slow  Plates  Preferable. — In  the  course 
of  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Camera  Club, 
Mr.  James  Cadett  observed  that  slow  plates 
would  permit  of  a  far  greater  range  of  exposure 
than  quick  ones.  He  showed  two  negatives 
with  prints  therefrom,  one  of  which  was  ex¬ 


posed  for  five  seconds,  and  the  other  for  fifty 
seconds.  They  were  both  developed  together 
for  precisely  the  same  time,  and  yet  the  two 
prints  were  absolutely  identical.  With  rapid 
plates  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  show 
such  a  result. 

Relative  Strength  of  Alkalies.— For 
purposes  of  development  the  following  table 
gives  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various 
alkalies  needed  to  yield  the  same  strength : — 


Caustic  ammonia  .  35  parts 

,,  potash .  56  ,, 

,,  soda  .  40 

Carbonate  of  ammonia. .  ..  79 

,,  lithium  .  32  ,, 

,,  potash  .  69 

,,  soda .  53  ,, 


Washing  Negatives. — The  more  quickly 
negatives  are  washed,  the  better.  Prolonged 
washing  usually  induces  frilling,  and  increases 

Manservant  or  Maidservant  Competition. 

Prize  Picture.  Making  Pastry. 

Miss  E.  M.  McAnalby,  Sidcup. 


the  possibility  of  injuring  the  film.  Therefore 
if  you  have  running  water,  and  can  place  the 
tray  containing  the  negative  under  the  tap,  by 
all  means  do  so.  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
twenty  minutes  will  safely  clear  the  negative 
of  hypo  under  those  conditions.  Sometimes 
the  water  contains  fine  sand,  which  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  negative  quite  rough  to 
the  touch  when  it  has  become  dry.  To  avoid 
this,  wipe  gently  over  with  a  wad  of  cotton 
wool  directly  after  removing  from  the  washing 
water. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ot 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Red  Hussar. — The  lighting  on  the  swans  is 
nice,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  occupy 
very  pictorial  positions  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  landscape,  which  landscape  is  too 
“  parky  ”  to  be  pictorial.  We  think  if  you  had 
devoted  your  attention  to  one  swan,  and  got 
it  a  little  bigger,  and  then  cut  away  all  the 
surroundings,  the  photograph  would  have  been 
of  more  value  as  an  ornithological  study  pure 
and  simple. 

St.  Julien. — Only  just  escapes  being  really 
nice.  The  composition  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
lighting  effect  good,  but  somehow  or  other  you 
have  managed  to  obtain  a  flatness  which  is 
most  undesirable.  It  may  be  that  the  printing 
process  is  at  fault,  some  paper  that  will  give 
more  contrast  would  be  more  suitable  perhaps. 
Views  of  this  sort  always  look  better  when 
enlarged. 

Fee. — This  is  not  very  bad,  but  it  is  not 
very  good.  The  best  effed  is  produced  when 
the  foreground  is  entirely  eliminated.  Cut  off 
a  good  inch  of  it.  The  clouds,  although  some¬ 
what  woolly,  will  do.  You  have  overexposed 
very,  very  slightly,  we  fancy. 


Tidcombe. — A  very  good  topographical 
photograph,  just  the  sort  of  thing  you  require 
for  your  purpose.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  the  negative  is  taken  for  a 
specific  reason,  as  say  the  delineation  of  con¬ 
structional  or  archteological  details,  sharpness 
and  truthful  rendering  of  even  the  minutest 
objects  is  essential.  With  regard  to  the  book, 
“Photography  and  Architecture,"  by  E. 
Macdowel  Cosgrave,  issued  by  our  publishers, 
will  suit  you 

C.  W.  T. — Reader,  what  is  this?  At  the 
first  glance  it  looks  like  a  landscape,  but 
on  close  examinination  we  find  that  it  is  a 
figure  study,  and  the  artist  has  titled  it  “The 
Morning  Dip,"  therefore  we  opine  that  it  is  a 
bathing  picture,  although  we  cannot  discover 
the  bathers.  Now  we  get  a  great  many  photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  class,  photographs  which  are 
supposed  to  be  figure  studies,  but  in  which  the 
figures  occupy  a  very  secondary  place  indeed. 
The  spot  the  artist  had  at  his  disposal  is  a 
pretty  one,  and  if  he  had  taken  a  little  more 
pains,  he  would  doubtless  have  secured  a  fine 
picture,  seeing  that  suitable  models  were  to 
hand.  He  should  have  asked  the  boys  to 
come  on  to  the  bank  in  the  foreground,  some 


of  them  could  have  been  disrobing,  while  the 
rest  might  have  been  watching.  It  would  only 
have  needed  a  little  artistic  arrangement  to 
get  a  satisfactory  result.  With  regard  to  the 
models,  we  do  not  doubt  they  would  have 
come  over  if  he  had  asked  them.  Boys  are 
always  ready  to  be  taken,  especially  under 
uncommon  conditions.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  objectionable  in  nudes  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  and 
untouched  field  open  to  those  who  go  in  for 
this  class  of  study,  for  as  yet  F.  M.  Sutcliffe 
is  about  the  only  gentleman  who  has  made 
anything  like  capital  out  of  similar  material. 

Beginner. — This  is  a  good  example  of 
ordinary  work,  technically  satisfactory,  but 
unfortunately  lacking  in  artistic  merit.  The 
best  view  undoubtedly  lay  up  the  road,  and 
you  should  have  devoted  your  whole  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  picture  rather  than  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  house.  Cut  off  a  good  inch 
and  a  quarter  from  the  left  and  you  will  see 
what  we  mean.  The  lighting  of  the  road  was 
very  pictorial,  and  you  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  a  nice  photograph. 

Submitted  for  Critioism  by  C.  W.  T. 


Etah. — Flat  ;  due  to  overexposure  in  your 
case.  You  see,  although  long  exposure  is 
generally  needed  in  a  wood,  in  this  special 
instance  there  was  apparently  plenty  of  light. 
The  composition  is  nice,  but  you  should  have 
focussed  a  little  more  on  the  foreground,  and 
allowed  the  distance  to  take  care  of  itself. 
We  fancy  if  you  tried  Velox  you  would  get 
rather  a  nice  result  even  from  the  present 
negative. 

Trefgarne. — This  might  have  been  very 
nice,  but  unfortunately  you  used  too  small  a 
stop,  and  allowed  the  sunlight  to  fall  from 
almost  directly  behind  the  camera.  These 
circumstances  have  all  helped  to  produce  an 
unnaturally  sharp  and  prickly  photograph, 
which  is  as  lacking  in  atmosphere  as  the 
moon.  With  regard  to  the  shape,  half  an  inch 
off  the  left  is  an  improvement,  and  another 
inch  of  good  clouds  added  would  be  a  pidtorial 
gain. 

Lyric. — Too  much  water- foreground  ;  cut  a 
good  inch  and  a  half  off.  You  must  also 
print  a  little  deeper  next  time,  and  introduce 
clouds.  Treated  in  the  manner  we  suggest, 
this  ought  to  make  rather  a  nice  long,  narrow 
pidture. 

E.  A.  P. — Not  at  all  amiss,  especially  when 
half  an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  top,  and  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
bottom.  Printed  in  green  carbon,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  nice. 

Woodfield. — Rather  nice,  but  it  will  not 
do  on  P.O.P.,  and  you  ought  to  make  a  long, 
narrow  pidture  of  it  by  cutting  half  an  inch  off 
the  top,  a  quarter  off  the  bottom,  and  say 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  left-hand  end. 
Another  good  way  would  be  to  vignette  round 
the  lady's  head,  but  this  would  have  to  be 
done  with  the  most  extreme  care. 

Trebor. — This  is  badly  trimmed;  that  is, 
the  horizon  slopes  terribly,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  askew.  It  will  not  make  a  pidture 
for  another  reason.  The  vessel  in  the  distance 
unfortunately  repeats  the  horizon  line,  and 
has  no  corredting  upright  to  hide  this  fadt. 
You  might  get  a  fair  round  lantern  slide  if  you 
made  the  boat  with  the  sail  the  centre  of  it. 

Hypo. — This  might  please  the  occupiers  of 
the  cottages,  but  the  buildings  are  too  stiff  and 
formal  to  make  a  good  pidture  in  monochrome. 
You  see,  the  railings  in  front,  by  forming  a  band 
across,  produced  a  disagreeable  effedt,  and  the 
perambulator  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  break 
them  as  much  as  they  require.  Glad  to  see 
you  bring  up  the  clouds ;  it  shows  you  have 
some  artistic  ideas.  Seek  round  for  a  better 
subject,  and  you  will  no  doubt  succeed. 

Exposure. — This  will  not  do  at  all,  it  is  out 
of  focus,  and  badly  printed.  You  gave  too  long 
an  exposure,  and  your  camera  is  a  stand  one  ; 
you  must  have  joggled  it  when  you  took  the 
cap  off.  Then,  when  you  toned,  you  allowed 
the  print  to  remain  in  too  long,  and  you  also 
must  have  smirched  it  with  hypo  fingers,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  hence  the  white  marks. 
You  must  remember  that  good  photography 
means  great  care  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness, 
while  the  details  of  the  art  cannot  be  learnt 
all  at  once.  If  you  do  not  succeed  the  first 
time  you  must  not  be  disappointed. 
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M.  G.  Brighton.— No  ;  it  is  not  bad 
enough  and  it  is  not  good  enongh.  It  is  like 
a  great  many  other  photographs  which  we 
receive,  commonplace.  You  see,  the  material 
was  hardly  striking  enough,  and  it  went  in 
bands  as  it  were.  First  a  strip  of  road,  then 
a  strip  of  turf,  then  a  strip  of  hedge,  etc.  You 
do  not  print  in  clouds,  we  observe,  and  this 
fadt  lessens  the  artistic  value  of  your  photo¬ 
graph.  Your  technique  is  passable,  but  we  do 
not  think  you  hold  your  camera  quite  steady. 
Next  time  do  not  make  snap-shots  just  for  the 
sake  of  making  them,  but  see  that  you  have 
striking  material  before  you  expose. 

Cyclops. — Not  badly  selected,  but  lacking 
in  contrast,  the  distance  does  not  stand  out 
from  the  foreground  as  it  should,  which  is  a 
great  pity,  because  the  light  on  the  rocks  is 
really  charming.  We  fancy,  however,  that  to 
get  a  good  photograph  here  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  some  day  when  there  is  plenty  of 
atmosphere  about,  and  when  the  mass  of  trees 
above  the  boulders  will  be  brought  as  a 
natural  consequence  into  more  prominence. 

Nantgarw. — We  commend 
the  way  in  which  you  have 
trimmed  down;  you  have  only 
cut  away  the  unnecessary,  and 
brought  things  to  a  focus  as  it 
were.  With  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
posure,  it  has  been  a  trifle  too 
long,  and  flatness  has  resulted. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say 
definitely  that  this  is  the  case, 
because  the  printing  process 
may  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

Tired  Tim. — This  will  do  any 
way  up  praftically.  It  is  not 
especially  interesting.  You  see, 
it  has  not  been  taken  quickly 
enough  for  one  thing,  which 
means  that  the  water  in  the 
immediate  foreground  is  not 
distinctly  defined.  Personally 
we  hardly  care  for  this  style  of 
thing,  we  always  consider  that  a 
horizon  line  should  be  shown. 

Ireland. — Rather  black  and  white,  other¬ 
wise  satisfactory.  The  donkey  and  cart  fill 
up  the  blank  roadway  nicely,  and  if  you  were 
to  use  say  C.  C.  platinotype  paper,  you  might 
get  rather  a  nice  thing,  especially  if  you  printed 
in  clouds.  Thanks  for  the  photograph  of 
yourself. 

Antient. — Rather  interesting,  but  not,  of 
course,  a  pictorial  photograph.  The  technique 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  You  have 
evidently  overexposed,  and  it  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  allow  the  animal  to  be  so  low 
down  on  the  plate  that  his  hoofs  are  cut  off. 
The  persons  too  should  have  been  looking  at 
the  mule,  and  not  at  the  camera.  You  had  a 
good  opportunity,  but  you  did  not  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Ra. — Not  half  bad,  seeing  the  difficulties 
under  which  you  have  had  to  take  the  pidture. 
The  man  has  moved  a  little  bit,  but  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  would  have  to  give  such  an 
exposure  that  he  would  find  it  very  difficult 
indeed  to  keep  still. 


Mariclunum. — Rather  too  much  out  of 
focus,  remember  there  is  a  difference  between 
diffusion  and  fuzziness.  With  special  treat¬ 
ment  you  might  get  something  striking  from 
this  negative,  but  you  would  have  to  be  an 
expert.  The  lighting  effedt  is  somewhat  hard. 

Govanhill. — We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
this,  simply  because  the  artist  has  made  such 
a  mess  of  the  business.  He  had  some  really 
charming  models,  and  instead  of  employing 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  he  has  stuck  them 
up  like  a  set  of  wax-work  figures  and  wasted 
excellent  technique,  and  produced  an  artistic 
abomination.  It  is  so  palpably  apparent 
that  the  whole  gang  are  standing  for  their 
photographs.  Now,  if  the  artist  had  simply 
gone  in  for  an  ordinary  group,  posing  the 
children  nicely  round  their  father,  we  might 
have  forgiven  him,  but  when  he  goes  and 
scatters  them  all  up  and  down  in  this  singular 
manner,  alas,  we  cannot  let  him  go  without 
giving  him  a  slating,  especially  seeing  that  he 
had  such  a  good  spot  at  his  disposal  for  the 
production  of  a  figure  study,  and  such  very 


good  models.  Why  did  he  not  let  the 
youngsters  play  games,  or  clamber  up  and 
down  that  fence  as  they  seem  apparently 
wishful  to  do,  and  why  did  not  the  father  take 
off  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  pretend  to  be  doing 
a  bit  of  joinering,  while  the  others  tumbled 
about  or  watched  ?  Three  little  boys  and  two 
little  girls  all  at  photographable  ages  were 
really  excellent  models,  and  when  we  see  such 
valuable  aids  to  pictorial  work  thrown  away, 
well,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  a  little 
disappointed  and  cross  with  the  gentleman 
who  has  cast  aside  such  a  glorious  chance. 

Neuk. — You  might  have  made  a  picture 
here,  you  had  all  the  materials,  but  you  have 
net  succeeded.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  had  you  waited  until  that  person  who 
is  walking  rapidly  across  the  field  of  view  had 
got  out  of  the  way,  and  we  fancy  that  if  you 
had  gone  a  little  nearer  to  those  women,  the 
ensemble  would  have  been  much  improved. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Govanhill. 
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Tadpole. — Not  very  badly  taken,  but  we 
should  have  preferred  a  little  more  surround¬ 
ings,  and  you  couid  have  cut  down  the 
exposure  slightly  with  advantage.  The 
"  clouds,”  too,  are  unconvincing.  You  must 
block  out  the  sky,  a  thing  which  will  be  easy 
to  do,  and  print  in  some  striking  ones.  From 
the  purely  topographical  standpoint,  your 
photograph  is  deserving  of  much  praise. 

Bombay. — This  is  spoilt  by  your  having 
overexposed,  for  by  so  doing  you  have  given 
the  trees  time  to  move.  The  view  itself  is 
hardly  of  sufficient  interest,  a  figure  would 
have  made  it  very  much  better.  Lastly,  the 
light  was  behind  your  back,  a  fact  which 
necessarily  means  flatness  and  loss  of  breadth. 

Dora. — There  was  a  good  chance  here,  the 
artist  had  a  couple  of  nice  models  and  an  ideal 
spot,  while  the  lighting  left  little  to  be  desired. 
Something  in  her  treatment,  however,  has 
ruined  the  effect,  she  has  either.underdeveloped 
or  underexposed,  which  willj  account  for  the 
fearful  black  and  whiteness  of  the  whole.  The 
girls'  dresses  are  terribly  white,  while  the 


shadow  under  the  tree  is  so  dark  that  one 
cannot  trace  the  trunk.  The  artist  says  that 
she  gave  two  seconds,  and  on  a  bright  day 
one  would  have  naturally  supposed  two 
seconds  quite  long  enough.  The  print  is 
apparently  a  toned  Velox,  or  some  such  paper, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  process  is  unsuitable. 
Photographers  should  recollect  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  printing  process 
be  made  to  suit  the  negative,  and  that  it  will 
not  do  to  use  one  paper  for  everything  one 
turns  out.  We  may  also  point  out  that  the 
white  sky  patch  is  unnecessary  and  irritating, 
and  that  when  the  top  of  the  picture  is 
trimmed  off  as  we  indicate,  the  general  ensemble 
is  greatly  improved. 

Pat. — This  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  very  good.  You  see  although 
you  have  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  get  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing,  the  material  employed  was 
hardly  the  kind,  so  far  as  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
and  their  roots  go,  while  you  also  included 
either  too  much  or  too  little. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Dora. 


Retlaw  Sivad. — This  is  really  a  capital 
view  of  a  somewhat  unpromising  building, 
pictorially  speaking.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  lighting  has  made  this  photograph, 
for  the  stiff  stone  walls  are  artistic  abomina¬ 
tions.  You  ought  to  print  in  clouds,  however, 
if  you  want  to  make  your  photograph  really 
satisfactory. 

Jonathan. — Not  bad,  but  the  figures  are 
too  small  for  portraits,  and  the  background  is 
too  pronounced  also.  It  would  have  been  very 
much  better  if  you  had  gone  closer  up  to  the 
ladies  and  made  larger  studies  of  them,  diffusing 
the  distance  so  that  they  stood  out  effectively. 

J.  L.  Wilde.  This  is  very  well  trimmed, 
but  you  made  one  or  two  mistakes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  should  have  been  a  better 
focus  on  the  trees,  secondly,  those  boys  should 
have  been  posed  as  if  they  were  doing  some¬ 
thing,  not  staring  at  the  camera,  the  taller  one 
might,  for  instance,  have  been  pointing  up  at 
some  imaginary  bird,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Clouds  are  also  absent,  but  your 
method  of  trimming  is  most  commendable. 

Zephyr — Not  really  bad  as  a 
portrait,  but  the  background  is 
too  aggressive,  that  is,  it  takes 
away  from  the  picture.  Some¬ 
thing  darker,  or  even  the  same 
cloth  placed  a  few  feet  further 
back,  would  have  been  much 
more  effective.  You  will  have 
to  trim  a  good  inch  from  the 
bottom  and  a  little  less  than  half 
an  inch  from  each  side,  and  a. 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top 
in  order  to  bring  the  eye  at  once 
to  the  sitter  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  wander  about  amongst  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  details.  You 
have  managed  to  get  the  cap 
very  well  indeed,  considering 
the  amount  of  contrast  you  had 
to  deal  with. 

Saxon.  —  Rather  pretty,  and 
suggestive  of  a  breezy  day.  It 
requires  clouds,  however,  or  at  all  events  the 
sky  toning  down.  In  this  particular  instance 
it  was  a  mistake  to  include  the  edge  of  the  pier. 

Pongo. — This  is  very,  very  pretty,  but  just 
a  tiny  bit  too  square.  This  sort  of  subject 
seems  to  call  for  an  upright  treatment.  How 
very  well  you  have  managed  to  delineate  the 
effect  of  sunshine  streaming  through  the  trees. 
As  a  rule  nasty  contrasty  prints  result  when 
such  conditions  are  in  question. 

Ann  Paddy. — A  good  sky  effect,  that  is  all. 
You  see  absolutely  nothing  is  shown  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  print,  and  the  best  way  for 
you  to  do  will  be  to  make  use  of  the  clouds  for 
printing  in  some  other  landscape.  The 
present  photograph  is  artistically  improved 
when  an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  top  and  half 
an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Dobbin. — Not  very  striking,  although  fairly 
well  photographed.  This  sort  of  picture  is 
difficult  to  take,  a  snap-shot  must  be  given, 
and  if  it  is  a  clear  day  of  course  a  snap-shot 
means  lack  of  atmosphere  and  distance,  unless 
the  lighting  is  especially  effective. 
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Clarion. — This  is  certainly  nice;  photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  character  are  much  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  “  usual  thing"  in  portraiture. 
We  fancy  you  could  have  cut  the  exposure 
down  with  advantage.  You  see  there  is 
plenty  of  detail  in  the  background  which 
indicates  this  pretty  plainly.  We  can  suggest 
no  improvements  save  that  perhaps  an  oblong 
picture  is  more  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  a  square  one. 

Hamsterley. — The  halation  (or  is  it  mist  ?) 
spoils  this.  The  view  is  well  composed,  and 
without  the  defect  mentioned,  it  would  have 
made  quite  a  pleasing  picture.  Your  method 
of  masking  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  a  good 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  sky  would  have 
been  an  improvement.  You  see,  all  the  lines 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  is  meant  for  a  long, 
narrow  composition. 

Rugby. — Not  badly  taken,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  flat,  due  to  the  use  of  too  small 
a  stop,  we  should  fancy,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  developer  not  calculated  to 
give  contrast.  The  composition  is 
doubtful,  that  is,  we  hardly  know 
whether  you  were  right  to  allow  the 
heavy  tree  with  its  full  foliage  to  run 
across  the  top  of  your  photograph.  Trim 
half  an  inch  off  the  left,  and  make  a  long, 
narrow  picture  of  it. 

Java  Sparrow. — (i)  This  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  not  employed  the 
oval  mask,  and  if  the  child  had  not  worn 
so  pained  an  expression.  She  is  a  pretty 
little  girl,  and  when  she  has  worn  off  her 
camera  fright  she  will  be  a  good  model. 

The  background  is  nicely  subdued,  and 
the  lighting  is  of  a  good  all-round  char¬ 
acter.  (2)  If  you  had  not  made  a 
snap-shot  you  would  have  secured  rather 
a  nice  study,  because  the  place  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  such  work  and  the 
models  satisfactory.  The  instantaneous 
exposure,  however,  has  resulted  in  a 
nasty  bittiness  and  a  contrastiness  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.  The  boy’s 
left  arm  too  is  not  nicely  posed,  it  should 
have  been  a  little  bit  forward.  With 
regard  to  shape  and  size  it  will  do, 
although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
perhaps  an  upright  would  be  better. 

Emscote. — Considering  this  has  been 
taken  from  a  railway  train  it  is  fairly 
good,  although  j  ust  a  tiny  bit  fuzzy.  The 
scene  itself  is  pretty,  and  the  lighting  mod¬ 
erately  satisfactory.  These  pictures,  however, 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  hurried  through  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  can  hardly  hope  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  which  have  been  thought  out. 

Rondonella. — Have  you  printed  thisdeeply 
enough  ?  We  rather  doubt  it.  The  com¬ 
position  is  fair,  and  there  is  a  decent  amount 
of  atmospheric  effeft.  With  regard  to  the 
darkness  on  the  left,  that  arises  from  the  fa<ft 
that  the  sun  was  apparently  situated  some¬ 
where  in  the  right,  which  means  that  all 
clouds  nearer  to  it  would  receive  the  brighter 
illumination.  Your  lens  might  likewise  help 
towards  this  effect  by  not  quite  covering  your 
plate,  although  we  do  not  think  this  is  the 
correct  answer  to  the  enigma. 


Canuck.— It  seems  flat,  somehow ;  very  likely 
you  have  not  employed  a  suitable  developer, 
or  else  the  lighting  was  not  good.  Views  of 
this  sort  to  be  striking  should  be  taken  towards 
evening,  and  great  care  must  be  employed  in 
their  production,  because  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  full  foliage  trees  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  be  so  illuminated,  that  those  in  the 
distance  stand  out  less  prominently  than  those 
close  up  to  the  spectator.  There  are  no  clouds 
in  your  photograph,  which  is  a  mistake,  and  it 
is  altogether  too  square.  It  looks  a  lot  better 
with  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Moss  Side  — Nicely  posed  and  very  natural, 
but  spoilt  by  the  brilliantly  lighted  window. 
You  should  have  employed  a  backed  plate, 
then  you  would  have  succeeded,  we  do  not 
doubt.  The  exposure  has  been  corredtly 


timed.  We  should  strongly  advise  you  to  try 
again,  it  is  really  worth  while. 

Hindoo. — Slightly  overexposed.  You  must 
remember  that  where  you  live  the  light  is  very 
actinic,  and  you  can  cut  down  the  exposure  to  a 
minimum.  The  man  is  capitally  posed,  and 
the  whole  photograph  is  interesting.  The 
platinotype  working  seems  to  have  been  as  well 
done  as  it  can  be.  Evidently  the  paper  will 
stand  in  your  climate. 

E.  S.  Taylor. — We  have  another  corres¬ 
pondent  of  your  nom-de-plume,  so  please  get  a 
fresh  one  next  time.  The  photograph  is  very 
well  exposed,  and  the  finishing  part  of  the 
business  has  been  satisfactorily  done  so  far  as 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Moss  Side. 
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tone,  etc.,  goes.  You  were  not  fortunate, 
however,  in  your  selection  of  backgrounds ; 
the  flowers  make  a  nasty  white  band,  and  as 
the  little  girl  is  in  a  light  costume  and  light 
hat,  she  gets  mixed  up  considerably. 

Brown  Linnet. — This  is  a  very  ambitious 
attempt  at  figure  work.  The  artist  was 
evidently  in  the  throes  of  the  military  fever 
which  has  been  (and  is)  so  prevalent.  Naturally 
her  thoughts  turn  in  war-like  channels,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  “  The  List  of  Killed  and 
Wounded."  The  photograph  tells  its  story 
pretty  plainly,  the  old  gentleman  has  presum¬ 
ably  just  learnt  that  his  son  has  been  killed  or 
disabled,  and  the  news  has  consequently 
created  a  disturbance  in  the  cottage  home. 
The  old  man’s  attitude  and  expression  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  The  wife  and  child  of 
the  absent  soldier  are  in  capital  attitudes, 
but  the  whole  effect  is  spoilt  by  the  mother, 


who  seems  to  be  taking  as  little  interest  in  the 
affair  as  she  possibly  can.  Now  figure 
studies  by  means  of  photography  are  most 
difficult  to  manage,  especially  when  five  or  six 
models  are  included.  Here  we  have  a  case  in 
point,  four  out  of  the  five  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  any  way,  the  fifth  has  completely 
ruined  the  photograph  from  an  artist’s  point 
of  view.  We  should  like  to  point  out  also  that 
the  photographer  has  crowded  the  whole 
somewhat.  The  father  is  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  so  is  the  mother,  while  there  is 
comparatively  little  sky  room.  Our  idea 
would  be  to  add  say  an  inch  of  sky,  and  not 
trim  quite  so  close  up  to  the  old  man.  The 
best  way,  however,  is  for  the  artist  to  start 
all  over  again,  this  photograph  will  do  for 
the  rough  sketch,  the  picture  proper  remains 
to  be  realized. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Brown  Linnet. 


W.  H.  M.  T — There  might  have  been  a 
picture  here,  but  your  treatment  has  ruined 
the  chance  you  had.  You  see  there  are  too 
many  high-hghts,  due,  apparently,  to  bright 
sunshine  when  you  made  the  exposure,  and 
the  use  of  an  unbacked  plate.  Then  you  did 
not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  the  canons  of  com¬ 
position.  The  tree  trunk  to  the  extreme  right 
is  quite  unnecessary,  the  gist  of  the  picture 
lies  in  the  centre.  Notice  how  this  same  trunk 
cuts  off  all  to  the  right  of  it,  and  how  by  its 
bigness  it  completely  destroys  all  balance. 

Natal. — We  do  not  care  for  this  very  much. 
You  see,  nudes,  unless  the  model  is  engaged 
upon  something,  are  objectionable,  especially 
if  the  surroundings  are  not  in  keeping.  Your 
photograph  is  merely  that  of  a  naked  woman, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  claims  to  the  pictorial 
If  she  had  been  disrobing,  or  somehow  or 
other  employed,  and  if  the  surroundings  had 
not  been  so  suggestive  of  the  studio,  you  might 
have  produced  something  a  great  deal  nicer. 
The  lady’s  torso  is  good,  by  the  by,  but  her 
legs  are  poor,  at  all  events  as  you  have  posed 
them. 

Novice. — You  seem  to  have  taken  your 
photograph  on  a  dark  day,  which  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  detail  in  the  dress,  etc.  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  say  whether  you  have  under 
or  overexposed,  because  the  results  in  the 
print  are  very  similar  in  appearance  when  the 
error  has  not  been  great  either  way.  You 
certainly  ought  to  have  taken  the  picture  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  should  have 
thrown  the  background  out  of  focus,  which 
would  have  made  the  lady  stand  out  more 
plainly.  We  cannot  judge  whether  you  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  in  a  competition  by  the 
single  print  ;  you  had  better  submit  a  few 
more  photographs  for  the  Critical  Column 
first,  and  then  aim  at  the  higher  mark. 

Fido. — There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it,  No.  2  is  by  far  the  better.  You  see  the 
clouds  are  such  a  great  aid,  and  besides  that 
the  whole  composes  better.  The  technique  in 
both  cases  is  commendable,  but  we  should 
like  to  point  out  that  views  of  this  class,  unless 
strongly  lighted,  are  always  suggestive  of  the 
shiny  German  guide  book.  They  are  all  very 
well  as  remembrances,  but  for  any  other 
purpose  they  are  practically  useless 

Ordinary.  —The  lighting  is  very  pretty 
indeed,  and  with  a  little  more  care  you  might 
have  got  quite  an  artistic  photograph.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  leaves  were  blowing  about  so, 
they  have  muddled  up  and  produced  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  ensemble.  You  do  not  print  clouds 
in,  which  is  great  mistake.  In  a  picture  of 
this  sort  well-lighted  clouds  would  be  a  great 
artistic  blessing.  We  do  not  care  for  shiny 
P.O.P. 

Ystwyth. — With  care  you  can  make  a  fine 
thing  out  of  this.  You  must  print  in  some 
good  clouds,  and  you  will  have  to  retard  or 
accelerate  the  printing  in  places.  The 
foreground  for  instance  might  be  a  little  darker, 
while  the  high-lights  on  the  water  should  be 
brought  up.  With  regard  to  the  clouds,  they 
should  be  of  the  horizontal  type,  long  bands 
suggestive  of  quiet. 
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Velox.— Technically  all  right,  but  it  is  not 
very  interesting,  save  perhaps  from  its  topo¬ 
graphical  aspect.  It  is  certainly  not  a  picture, 
because  the  interest  is  too  scattered. 

Vanessa. — This  is  well  selected,  the  trees 
have  charming  roots,  and  that  top-heavy 
appearance  which  is  so  often  present  in 
photographs  of  this  character,  and  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  underground, 
is  conspicuous  in  this  instance  by  its  absence. 
The  whole  is  too  much  out  of  focus,  however, 
the  nearest  tree  should  at  all  events  have  been 
fairly  sharply  defined. 

Hecate. — What  a  very  charming  spot, 
and  what  a  pity  you  did  not  succeed  in  turning 
out  a  satisfactory  picture  !  The  failure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  sheep  have  all  scrambled 
to  one  side  of  the  road.  Just  think  how  much 
nicer  the  ensemble  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  scattered,  a  few  of  them,  say,  with  their 
feet  in  the  water,  etc.  We  feel  certain  that  if 
you  had  asked  their  driver  he  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  assist  you.  If,  however,  he 
had  demurred,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  you  to  have  allowed  the  animals  to  clear 
out  of  the  way  and  then  gone  in  purely  and 
simply  for  a  landscape.  The  material,  as  we 
have  said  before,  was  practically  perfect,  and 
you  should  have  made  a  very  fine  photograph, 
especially  if  you  had  moved  your  camera  about 
until  the  light  fell  in  an  effective  and  pleasing 
manner. 


©ur  tor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents."  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Harry  Williams,  who  received  a  prize  in  the 
Rock  Competition  for  his  characteristic  view 
of  “  Striding  Edge,"  writes  as  follows: — “I 
was  a  sixteen  months’  old  photographer  when 
this  view  was  taken  on  August  25th,  1898. 
The  day  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  enjoyable  day  I  ever  spent.  Amble- 
side  was  our  centre  for  the  week  (August  20th 
to  27th).  Starting  from  Ambleside  on  the 
Wednesday  we  made  Patterdale  our  quarters 
for  the  night.  We  started  from  Patterdale 
about  8  a.m.  on  Thursday.  The  morning  was 
exceedingly  beautiful  ;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 
When  we  got  about  half  a  mile  up  the  Grise- 
dale  Beck,  the  shadows  on  the  side  of  St. 
Sunday  Crag  claimed  our  attention.  We  then 
began  to  climb,  and  soon  found  that  it  was 
warm  work,  what  with  the  camera  and  mack¬ 
intoshes,  together  with  the  warm  sun,  and  not 
much  wind.  The  gateway  on  the  ridge  of 


Striding  Edge  reached,  we  soon  arrived  at  the 
spot  from  which  the  photograph  was  taken. 
Five  plates  were  exposed  on  the  way  up. 
There  would  have  been  six,  but  for  that  bug¬ 
bear — broken  plates.  I  think  I  can  claim  to  be 
an  enthusiastic  Lake  District  visitor.  My 
annual  holidays  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  spent  within  the  magic  circle,  and  I  am 
not  tired  yet."  We  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Williams,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  in  our 
English  Lake  District  for  photography  of 
every  kind,  topographical,  pictorial,  etc.  Mr. 
Williams  also  suggests  that  the  readers  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  would  like  to  be  instructed 
in  the  way  of  mounting  photographs.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough  another  correspondent  makes 
the  same  observation,  including  framing  also 
among  his  desiderata.  It  is  not  easy  to  write 
intelligently  on  mounting  and  framing  in  the 
columns  of  a  magazine ;  one  needs  actual 
examples  to  make  the  subject  clear.  However, 
we  propose  before  very  long  to  do  what  we 
can  in  this  way,  and  to  give  a  few  hints  and 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to 
have  their  pictures  harmoniously  mounted 
and  framed. 

*  * 

We  made  a  great  blunder  in  connection  with 
the  Yawning  Competition  last  month.  Three 
prizes  should  have  been  given,  and  instead  of 
these  we  only  awarded  one,  granting  Miss 
Ingle  a  certificate,  and  omitting  altogether  Mr. 
A.  Maclean  Scott,  of  127,  Minard  Road,  Cross- 
myloof,  Glasgow,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
third  position.  We  most  humbly  apologize 
for  this  error  which  was  discovered  only  when 
the  magazines  were  on  the  machine,  and  all 
hope  of  redress  in  that  issue  was  at  an  end. 
The  correct  reading  is,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  Miss  Ingle, 
and  Mr.  Maclean  Scott  are  each  entitled  to 
seven-and-sixpence,  which  sums  were  sent  to 
these  competitors  immediately  we  discovered 
our  mistake. 

*  * 

The  Practical  Photographer  for  November  con¬ 
tains  an  illustrated  article  on  the  two  great 
London  exhibitions.  The  reproductions  are 
of  a  large  size,  and  show  a  nnmber  of  the 
pictures  which  have  not  hitherto  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  reproduction  form, 
while  the  article  itself  is  of  a  chatty  character, 
but  at  the  same  time  critical.  “Carbon 
Transparencies  for  Exhibition  Work,"  by 
Harold  Baker,  will  appeal  to  more  advanced 
juniors,  while  “  Photographic  Greeting  Cards,” 
written  and  illustrated  by  Ernest  W.  Jackson, 
is  a  seasonable  contribution,  and  one  which  we 
can  strongly  recommend  to  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  sending  photographic  souvenirs  to  their 
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friends  this  Christmas.  “  Studio  Stands,”  by 
C.  H  Hewitt,  though  somewhat  professional 
in  character,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  amateur 
with  a  studio,  and  Richard  Penlake’s  “  To 
the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,”  with  its  capital 
illustrations  and  descriptive  reading,  will  find 
favour  with  those  who  like  tour  descriptions. 
Amongst  the  other  matter  will  be  found  an 
article  from  Robt.  Demachy  on  “The  Differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Good  Photograph  and  an 
Artistic  Photograph,”  while  the  notes  are  all 
more  or  less  interesting,  and  the  couple  of 
photographs  criticised  in  the  Critical  division 
lend  themselves  to  their  purpose  extremely  well . 

*  * 

We  have  an  enquiry  from  William  Bell, 
asking  whether  we  advise  mounting  prints  wet 
or  dry,  and  with  what  mountant.  As  this  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  we  bring  it  into 
the  Editor’s  Corner  to  answer.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  all  depends  upon  what  sort  of  prints, 
and  what  sort  of  mounts  you  are  using. 
Ordinary  sensitive  albumen  paper  prints  are 
most  conveniently  mounted  wet ;  P.O.P., 

platinum,  and  carbon  can  be  more  conveniently 
handled  by  dry  mounting.  Our  regular  readers 
will  remember  that  we  have  always  advocated 
the  use  of  platinum  or  carbon  papers  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  either  albumen  or  P.O.P.,  and  our 
reasons  have  been  so  often  given  at  length, 
that  we  cannot  say  more  now  than  that  they 
are  easier  to  manipulate,  and  that  the  results 
are  more  artistic  when  finished.  But  about 
mounting.  For  albumen  paper  mount  wet, 
and  use  freshly  made  starch  paste  ;  for  all  the 
other  processes  mount  dry,  and  use  the  special 
thick  pastes  which  are  now  sold  by  all  dealers, 
Griffin's,  Fallowfield's,  Higgins’,  Carter’s,  or 
others.  These  stiff,  strong  pastes  are  not  easy 
to  make  in  small  quantities,  and  in  any  case 
it  does  not  pay  the  amateur  to  bother  with 
them. 

*  * 

Before  we  meet  again,  that  is,  before  the  next 
number  reaches  our  readers,  Christmas  will 
have  come  and  gone.  To  all  our  friends  and 
subscribers  then,  hearty  wishes  for  a  happy 
season,  and  prosperity  in  the  new  year,  the 
first  of  the  century  that  follows.  You  are  so 
numerous  a  body  that  we  cannot  send  you  all 
a  Christmas  card,  even  if  we  knew  all  the 
addresses,  but  you  can  send  a  card  to  us  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  and  that  token  of  good-will  will 
be  available  for  the  Christmas  Card  Com¬ 
petition  already  announced  elsewhere.  We 
want  you,  if  possible,  to  show  the  use  you 
make  of  your  knowledge  of  photography  and 
art,  and  to  frame  some  little  device  which  shall 
be  at  once  interesting,  possessed  of  individu¬ 
ality,  and  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
product  to  be  bought  in  the  shops. 


Hnawere  to  Correeponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 


Castor  Cliffe. — You  will  see  your  little  growl  has 
practically  been  anticipated  by  us,  and  will  find  what 
you  want  in  the  present  issue.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
this  old  feature  will  be  once  more  revived.  We  are 
always  making  changes  in  our  programme  to  provide  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible.  As  to  the  second  point,  we 
adopt  all  the  means  we  can  to  put  our  competitions  on 
a  fair  and  square  basis,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  debar  advanced  workers  if  they  choose  to 
compete,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line.  Can 
you  tell  us  when  a  man  ceases  to  l  e  a  novice,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  competent  photographer  ?  The  best  of  us  have 
yet  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

Hecate. — The  simplest  all-round  developer  for  bro¬ 
mide  papers  is  amidol.  Every  maker  gives  instructions 
as  to  quantities,  and  how  to  use.  The  potassium 
oxalate  and  ferrous  sulphate  developer  is  also  pretty 
generally  employed.  You  will  find  directions  for  this 
in  The  Junior  Photographer  for  December,  1897,  and 
further  notes  on  the  subject  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  two. 

A.  M.  Smith. — A  hand  camera  is  not  at  all  suitable 
for  copying  purposes ;  at  the  very  best  your  results 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  disappointing.  In  this  case  it 
is  necessary  to  adjust  the  focus  very  accurately,  and  we 
assume  that  your  camera  is  one  of  a  fixed  focus.  How 
then  is  it  possible  to  achieve  success? 

Fide. — We  think  the  lens  you  mention  would  answer 
your  purpose  very  well. 

D.  J.  Nkill. — We  have  to  thank  you  for  your  long 
letter  and  suggestions,  and  will  probably  bring  one  or 
two  of  them  into  use  in  some  shape  or  form  before  long. 

99  Novice. — You  will  see  by  our  reference  to  Harry 
Williams  in  the  Editor’s  Coiner  that  framing  is  a 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  before  very  long. 

Tippy  Tilley.— We  cannot  tell  you  what  is  the  reason 
of  your  print  turning  such  an  extraordinary  colour,  as 
you  do  not  give  us  details  of  the  toning  bath.  We 
have  never  seen  one  like  it  before,  and  really  we  do  not 
consider  the  ensemble  half  bad. 

Novice.— We  can  hardly  tell  which  is  best  to  touch 
up  without  seeing  the  negative.  For  a  beginner  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  easiest  thing  to  spot  out  the  print  with 
some  spotting  medium,  but  an  expert  can  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  this  line  by  doCtoring  the  negative. 

A.  Warburg.—  Obliged  for  your  suggestions.  They 
do  not  strike  new  ground,  however,  we  have  had 
similar  ones  before.  Some  of  them  may  bear  repeating 
in  the  future. 

T.  S.  Muspratt-Hall. — We  have  done  it  sometime 
ago,  and  sh.dl  probably  repeat  it  before  long. 

Widnesian.— Glad  to  receive  you  into  our  ranks, 
and  to  learn  of  the  interesting  way  in  which  you  first 
heard  of  us.  You  will  see  that  your  suggesticn  for 
competition  is  practically  embodied  in  one  of  those 
announced  in  the  present  issue. 

Tired  Tim,  inspired  by  the  yawning  pictures,  sug¬ 
gests  a  competition  of  people  making  faces.  We  dare 
not  try  it,  yawning  is  a  bad  habit,  but  making  faces  is 
much  worse.  The  world  would  never  forgive  us. 

Airedale  Terrier. — So  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
the  two  papers  you  mention  are  as  permanent  as  any 
ordinary  photographs  can  be  said  to  be.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  reliable  as  platinum  or  carbon. 

L.  Howard  Flanders. — (1)  Slightly  decrease  the 
pyro,  and  increase  the  soda.  You  will  then  get  more 
moderate  contrasts.  As  to  density,  you  are  apparently 
carrying  development  rather  too  iar.  (2)  The  negative 
you  send  is  just  the  least  bit  thin,  but  very  nearly  right. 

Fergus  Ferguson. — Try  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
dealers,  Hume,  Baird,  etc.  They  would,  no  doubt,  pro¬ 
cure  what  you  want.  If  not,  write  to  Cadett  &  Neall, 
or  Butcher  &  Son. 

Eginbaugh. — Papers  of  suitable  tints  for  mounting 
platinums  and  carbons  upon  can  be  had  from  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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A  NEW  WAY  OF 
TREATING  PLATINUM  PAPER. 


HOTOGRAPH- 
ERS  are  rather 
apt  to  indulge 
in  what  we  may 
call  party  poli¬ 
tics.  Some  of 
them  centre 
their  interests 
on  the  chemical 
manipulations 
of  photography, 
others  regard 
this  part  of  the 
work  simply  as 
a  means  to  an 
end,  and  aim 
entirely  at  the 
production  of 
pictorial  results.  The  extreme  fellows 
in  each  party  are  quite  incapable  of 
seeing  any  merit  or  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  others,  and  like  Ludwig 
and  Auguste  in  “Punch,”  they  meet 
only  to  part  in  anger.  Their  antipathy 
is  unfortunate,  because  each  party  has 
a  discouraging  effeCt  upon  the  other. 

I  give  these  opening  remarks  as  an 
introduction  to  the  new  method  of 
developing  platinum  paper  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  raise  the  ire  of  the 


mechanical  or  chemical  school  in 
venturing  to  encourage  a  practice 
which  gives  a  certain  amount  of  local 
control  to  the  operator.  But  if  the 
method  is  not  acceptable  to  the  chemist 
let  him  leave  it  severely  alone,  and  go 
on  with  the  old  system  of  immersing 
the  print  entirely  in  the  developer. 
This  new  procedure  is  not  by  any 
means  intended  to  supersede  the  old, 
but  is  an  alternative  process,  and  for 
certain  aims  and  effects  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  superior. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — A 
small  quantity  of  developer — about  a 
tablespoonful  being  ample — is  first 
prepared  by  mixing  equal  quantities 
of  pure  glycerine  and  normal  platinoty  pe 
developer.  The  mixture  is  well  stirred 
and  placed  in  any  small  vessel.  A 
brush  of  camel  hair  or  sable  (about 
No.  3  size  being  convenient  for  half¬ 
plate  prints)  is  also  necessary.  This 
brush  should  be  short  and  rather  stiff. 
Have  ready  also  the  hydrochloric  acid 
fixing  bath,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
strength  (one  part  to  forty  of  water) 
let  it  be  constituted  of  one  part  acid  to 
twenty-five,  or  at  the  most,  thirty  parts 
water.  Now,  taking  the  faint  platinum 
print  and  laying  it  fiat  on  the  table, 
dip  the  brush  into  the  viscous  developer, 
and  remove  all  superfluous  solution  by 
dabbing  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Then 
begin  on  the  centre  of  the  print,  or 
upon  the  principal  objedt,  and  rub  in 


thoroughly,  radiating  outwards  from 
the  centre  to  avoid  a  hard  outline. 
When  the  main  features  of  the  picture 
have  made  their  appearance,  apply 
developer  rather  more  freely  to  any 
particular  portions  which  it  is  desired 


to  strengthen.  Those  portions  left 
untouched  will,  of  course,  be  altogether 
fixed  out,  and  will  not  appear  in  the 
ultimate  print.  Should  the  developer  be. 
applied  at  all  freely  towards  the  edge,  a 
hard  outline  is  certain  to  be  the  result. 

One  can  explain  the  procedure  rather 
more  clearly  by  referring  the  reader  to 
the  two  illustrations  on  this  page,  the 
first  developed  in  the  usual  way,  the 
second  treated  by  the  brush  process. 
It  will  be  observed  in  the  first  case 
that  there  is  an  air  of  stiffness  about 
the  picture,  inevitably  the  consequence 
of  having  to  fix  the  camera  in  a  narrow 
street  where  high  walls  rise  on  either 
side.  In  No.  2  almost  all  unsightly 
objects  have  been  so  modified  or  left 
out  that  the  final  effect  is  far  more 
artistic.  When  developing  the  print 
from  which  this  illustration  was  made, 

I  began  quite  in  the  centre,  and 
rubbed  energetically  with  a  circular 
sort  of  motion,  gradually  extending 
the  moist  area  until  it  reached  the 
lower  portion  of  the  chimneys  on 
both  sides.  Then  I  extended  the 
foreground,  and  worked  away  at  the 


sky,  and  finally  with  an  almost  dry 
brush  went  again  round  the  margin, 
adding  just  a  little  to  the  foreground 
and  the  sides,  and  also  bringing  out 
the  two  chimneys.  Simultaneously  I 
strengthened  the  shadow  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  street. 

Now  for  an  architectural  subject  of 
this  nature,  and  for  a  great  many  similar 
ones,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  brush 
process  is  unequalled.  It  would  be 
quite  possible,  if  occasion  required,  to 
leave  out  such  objects  as  the  chimneys 
in  the  present  case  altogether,  but  in 
my  own  opinion  they  are  sufficiently 
suppressed  to  be  no  longer  objection¬ 
able.  A  lamp  post,  aglaring  signboard, 
or  any  other  disfigurement  can  by 
judicious  treatment  be  so  softened  and 
suppressed  that  the  whole  effect  of  a 
picture  is  very  materially  enhanced. 

If  development  occupies  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  protect  the  print  from  strong  and 


direct  light,  or  considerable  degradation 
of  the  high-lights  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quence.  At  the  same  time  this 
simultaneous  action  of  light  during 
development  can  be  utilized  for  pro¬ 
ducing  clouds  or  for  reducing  overdense 
objects  and  removing  halation. 


Ordinary  development. 


Developed  with  brush. 


I  find  smooth  paper  rather  easier  to 
deal  with  than  rough,  but  I  have  been 
successful  with  both  kinds.  Prints  of 
this  character,  suitably  mounted  and 
framed  with  rather  a  large  margin,  look 
very  well  indeed,  strongly  resembling 
fine  crayon  drawings. 

CONCERNING 
OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

HEN  the  idea  of  starting  a 
Postal  Club  in  connection 
with  The  Junior  Photographer 
first  occurred  to  me,  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  particularly  valuable  from 
several  points  of  view  :  in  keeping  to¬ 
gether  the  more  active  workers,  and 
also  providing  them  with  the  means  of 
examining  each  other’s  productions, 
exchanging  notes,  and  otherwise  im¬ 
proving  themselves  in  photography. 
The  scheme  has  succeeded  even  beyond 
my  favourable  anticipations,  and  at 
present  we  have  three  circles  in  regular 
operation,  each  with  a  circulating  port¬ 
folio  which  passes  by  post  from  mem¬ 
ber  to  member.  As  some  months  have 
passed  since  any  special  allusion  was 
made  to  the  Postal  Club,  I  venture 
on  the  present  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Club  and  its  circles  : 
the  portfolios  and  their  contents. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are, 
as  those  who  have  followed  up  the 
announcements  given  from  time  to 
time  in  our  columns  will  remember, 
that  any  reader  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  is  eligible,  if  he  or  she 
have  received  a  prize  or  a  certificate  in 
any  of  our  competitions. 

Now  we  can  provide  for  any  number 
of  new  members  by  establishing  addi¬ 
tional  circles  as  required,  and  at  present 
two  or  three  more  ladies  or  gentlemen 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  third 
circle,  which  is  not  yet  complete,  so 
that  new  prize  or  certificate  holders, 
who  would  like  to  join  this  inner 
brotherhood,  should  write  to  me  at  once. 

Fortunately  for  my  present  purpose, 
the  three  portfolios,  now  getting  very 
well  worn  with  continued  transit 
through  the  post,  came  in  almost  to¬ 
gether  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  was  able 
to  study  their  contents  at  leisure,  one 
after  another. 

The  general  impression  received  was 


very  favourable — I  noted  especially  the 
great  progress  made  by  some  members 
whose  work  had  come  under  my  notice 
from  their  noviciate  days — not  very 
long  ago,  and  I  could  see  how  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  it  was  to  have 
facilities  for  examining  the  productions 
of  others.  An  isolated  photographer, 
without  such  opportunities,  might 
possess  latent  ability  of  no  mean  order, 
but  that  ability  would  never  make  itself 
evident  without  the  encouragement 
of  example  and  precept  presented  by 
such  an  arrangement  as  a  Postal  Circle. 

Let  us  turn  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  work  of  the  First  Circle.  This 
consists  of  fourteen  members,  includ¬ 
ing  the  secretary  (myself),  though  I 
am  hardly  worth  counting,  as  I  reserve 
to  myself  the  negative  privilege  of 
contributing  prints  very  irregularly, 
and  only  occasionally  taking  part  in  the 
criticisms.  We  have  one  lady  member, 
Miss  M.  E.  C.  Willis,  of  Norwich, 
whose  interesting  pictorial  contribu¬ 
tions  have  more  than  once  appeared  in 
The  Junior  Photographer.  There  are 
also  Mr.  J.  Kearney,  Jr.,  whose  sun¬ 
light  effects  in  woodland  scenery  and 
otherwise  are  exceedingly  charming, 
and  invariably  superb  in  technique, 
and  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Pirbright  Camp, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers  to 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  who  has 
evolved  in  three  or  four  years  from  a 
raw  novice  into  a  capital  all-round  sun- 
artist  (see  example  of  his  work  on  page 
1 1 6).  In  landscape  work,  another 
member,  Mr.  P.  H.  Mason,  is  usually 
very  successful ;  he  is  painstaking,  and 
has  a  good  eye  for  the  point  of  view. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  F.  T.  Coupland 
was  scarcely  able  to  develop  a  plate, 
but  he  has  progressed  most  rapidly, 
and  is  particularly  successful  with 
woodland  scenery,  although  genre  has 
also  had  his  attention,  as,  for  example, 
the  little  picture  “Chums,”  which  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  Salon  this  year. 

Our  other  members  are  :  The  Rev. 
W.  B.  Lindesay  and  Messrs,  j.  C. 
Taylor,  D.  W.  Macdonald,  W.  G. 
Jamieson,  A.  W.  Cooper  (see  example 
of  his  work  on  page  117),  J.  A.  Leach, 
John  Ritchie,  Junr.,  and  F.  J.  Matthews 
(this  last  gentleman  supplies  our  present 
frontispiece). 

In  the  note  book  we  have  most  inter¬ 
esting  discussions,  and  often  practical 


notes  of  great  use.  Each  member  is 
expected  to  contribute  not  less  than 
two  prints  every  time  the  portfolio 
reaches  him.  These  prints  are  usually 
mounted  on  paper  of  harmonious  tint, 
and  always  enclosed  in  a  folding  sheet, 
upon  the  front  whereof  there  is  space 


for  the  following  particulars  : — Date 
Inserted,  Circle,  Member’s  Name, 
Title,  Description  of  Lens  and  Focal 
Length,  Diaphragm,  Time  of  Year, 
Time  of  Day,  Exposure,  Developer, 
Printing  Process,  Remarks. 

Then  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  we 
write  our  criticisms.  I  think  we  do  not 
spare  each  other’s  feelings,  for  each  one 
says  just  what  he  thinks  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  and  I  believe  I  am 
also  right  in  stating  that  no  one  is 
small  minded  enough  to  take  any 
offence  if  the  comments  are  of  an 
adverse  character.  It  is  only  by  such 
means  that  we  can  progress. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  critical 
notes  are  a  little  too  brief,  observations 
such  as  “A  poor  subject,”  “Lacking 
in  strength,”  “I  donot  like  it,”  “Quite 
your  usual  high  standard,”  “Very 
finely  composed,”  and  so  on,  seem  to 
need  some  little  qualification  in  order 
to  make  them  of  use,  but  the  average 
criticism  runs  to  greater  length  than 
those  I  have  quoted.  An  interesting 


Indoor  Portraiture.  John  McDonald. 
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feature  of  this  circle  has  been  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  portfolio  of  each  member’s 
photograph.  After  two  or  three  times’ 
circulation,  when  we  had  all  become 
acquainted  with  each  other’s  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  purpose  had  been  served, 
these  were  withdrawn  by  their  con¬ 
tributors.  So  much  for  the  first  circle, 
now  for  the  second. 

Here  we  have  the  unlucky  number 
of  thirteen,  including  the  secretary, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  old  adage 
seems  to  have  been  contradicted,  for 
the  operations  of  the  circle  have  been 
conducted  with  an  enviable  degree  of 
smoothness  and  satisfaction.  Of  the 
thirteen,  two  are  ladies,  Mrs.  Dumas 
and  Miss  Marion  Woods.  The  former 
excels  in  woodland  subjects,  though 
she  has  also  done  some  very  effective 
arrangements  of  flowers,  and  not  a  few 
portraits ;  but  her  work  among  the  trees, 
is  most  enviable,  and  upon  a  recent 


picture  now  before  us  we  pass  a  verdict 
of  unqualified  admiration.  It  is  a. 
glade  among  the  birches  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  brackens  in  the  foreground, 
and  a  few  toadstools  clearly  outlined — 


Rustic  Courtship.  T.  Stratton. 
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fit  background  for  a 


scene  in  a  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Wight's  Dream.”  As  we 
hope  to  have  the  author’s  permission 
to  include  it  among  the  frontispieces  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  probably  our 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  for  themselves. 

Another  member  who  has  become  a 
full-blown  sun-artist  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  is  Mr.  H.  B. 
Bradley,  of  Manchester.  He  also  has 
a  predilection  in  favour  of  compositions 
wherein  trees  play  an  important  part. 
And  there  are  other  members  with 
special  propensities,  but  I  must  not 
venture  to  allude  to  their  work  in  detail, 
their  names  are  as  follows : — Messrs.  R. 
Stockdale,  H.  S.  Forman,  Ernest 
P.  Heron,  John  Richmond,  Ii. 

Ellis,  Geo.  H.  Faux,  John  Mc¬ 
Donald  (see  example  of  work  on 
page  1 1 6),  H.  E.  Morris,  and 
Albert  E.  Berg.  The  Second 
Circle  is  even  more  prolific  in  con-  / 
tributing  to  the  note  book  than 
the  First.  Mr.  Bradley  has 
given  us  some  lengthy  notes  on 
various  “  Ways  and  Means,” 
and  Mr.  Stockdale  useful  prac¬ 
tical  notes  on  halation  and  other 
subjects,  while  the  others  keep 
the  ball  rolling. 

The  Third  Circle  is  yet  in  its 
youth,  and  can  boast  of  only  nine 
members,  including  one  lady,  Miss 
Ella  Tomlinson.  It  promises, 
however,  to  be  quite  as  active  and 
progressive  as  the  older  gatherings; 
some  of  the  members  indeed,  have 
already  shown  marked  indications 
of  ability.  The  other  members,  be¬ 
sides  the  secretary,  are  as  follows  : 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Hall,  Hilton  Grundy, 
Sydney  Foster,  W.  Hyde  Hills,  Roger 
Duff,  T.  S.  Muspratt  Hall,  and  Edward 
Strong. 

As  the  rules  of  the  Postal  Club  have 
not  been  published  recently,  they  are 
given  below.  In  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  we  shall  give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
any  qualified  person  who  desires  to  join 
our  ranks.  There  are  many  prize  and 
certificate  holders  not  yet  in  the  Club. 
We  hope  they  are  not  lying  on  their 
oars,  satisfied  with  the  reward  of  half- 
a-guinea  or  a  certificate,  but  that  they 
will  apply  themselves  to  photography 
with  continued  effort,  and  endeavour 
to  become  worthy  of  the  name  of  sun- 


artist.  Towards  that  end,  member¬ 
ship  of  some  postal  critical  club  would 
contribute  to  no  small  extent. 

Percy  Lund. 

ftbe  postal  Club  of  “Cbe 
junior  pbotoorapber.” 

(i.)  The  club  shall  consist  of  as  many 
circles  of  about  twelve  persons,  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  demand. 

(2.)  The  qualification  for  membership  shall 
be  the  holding  of  a  prize  or  a  certificate  award 
in  connection  with  The  Junior  Photographer , 
during  any  period  of  the  magazine’s  existence. 

(3.)  The  objects  of  the  club  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  pictorial  and  technical  excellence 
by  means  of  mutual  criticism.  Towards  this 


aim  a  portfolio  of  prints  contributed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  circle  shall  be  circulated. 

(4.)  The  portfolio  shall  circulate  from 
member  to  member,  and  may  be  retained  by 
each  three  days,  including  day  of  receipt  and 
despatch,  or  four  if  a  Sunday  or  general  holiday 
intervene.  Each  member  shall  forward  the 
portfolio  to  the  one  next  on  the  list,  inserting 
the  dates  of  receipt  and  despatch  in  the  book 
provided  for  that  purpose,  at  the  same  time 
advising  the  secretary  by  post-card  of  the  date 
of  despatch. 

(5.)  Each  member  shall  put  into  the  port¬ 
folio  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  four 
prints  every  time  it  reaches  him,  removing 
his  former  contributions. 

(6.)  Any  member  failing  to  contribute 
prints  to  two  consecutive  rounds  shall,  unless 
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good  reason  be  given  for  such  inaction,  be 
considered  to  have  resigned. 

(7.)  Prints  shall  be  mounted  upon  paper  or 
very  thin  cardboard,  and  each  one  placed  in 
one  of  the  descriptive  sheets  provided  by  the 
secretary,  upon  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
comments  shall  be  written. 

(8.)  A  Memorandum  Book  shall  accompany 
the  portfolio  for  notes,  suggestions,  etc. 

(9.)  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  2s. 6d. 
payable  in  December  for  the  succeeding  year. 
Any  member  who  fails  to  pay  his  subscription 
by  the  end  of  January  shall  be  struck  off  the 
list.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  is. 

(10.)  The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
will  act  as  secretary,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  his  discretion  in  any  matters  not  covered 
by  the  above,  rules. 


LEISURE  HOURS  IN  A 
LABORATORY. 

No.  2. 

I  DEVELOP  NEGATIVES. 

WHENEVER  it  can  be  done,  I 
prefer  to  walk  straight  into 
the  dark-room  when  I  return 
from  the  field  and  develop  my  plates 
there  and  then,  because  one  remembers 
exactly  what  they  are  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  whereunder  they  were  taken. 
Moreover  if  the  aim  has  been  to  make 
a  picture,  it  is  often  possible  to  carry 
forward  the  aim  by  some  modification 
of  development — one  may  make  the 
negative  hard  or  soft,  or  look  to  the 
strength  of  any  particular  object. 

But  occasionally  several  days  go  by 
before  I  get  a  clear  course  for  “  the 
rest.” 

Then  I  go  into  my  laboratory,  and 
the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  light  the  gas 
behind  the  sink,  and  shut  both  doors, 
in  order  to  let  the  eyes  become 
gradually  accustomed  to  subdued  light. 
I  half  fill  the  porcelain  dish  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  sink  with  hypo  from 
the  filter  above,  and  place  one  of  the 
wooden  tray  stands  from  front  to  back 
across  the  sink.  Upon  this  a  papier 
mache  tray  is  laid.  In  the  body  of  the 
sink  under  one  of  the  taps  I  put  a  large 
porcelain  dish,  which  will  hold  four  or 
more  plates  laid  fiat.  That  is  for 
washing.  If  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  plates  to  deal  with  a  grooved 
tank  in  addition  is  used  for  washing, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to 
treat  so  many  when  laid  side  by  side. 


The  next  step  is  to  mix  the  de¬ 
veloper.  There  it  is  upon  the  shelf  all 
ready  in  solution,  and  I  have  only  to 
measure  out  the  requisite  quantities  or 
of  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  pour  the  whole 
over  the  plate.  But  perhaps  I  had 
better  give  chapter  and  verse — the 
actual  constituents  of  the  solutions. 

No.  1. 


Pyrogallic  acid . .  1  oz. 

Nitric  acid .  20  drops 

Water .  5J  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  2J  ozs. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  2  ,, 

Potassium  bromide .  20  grs. 

Water .  20  ozs. 


These  two  solutions  keep  a  long  time 
in  stoppered  or  tightly  corked  bottles. 

For  use  I  take  1  dram  of  No.  1  and 
water  from  2  to  2-|  ounces  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject — views  of 
a  panoramic  nature — strong  solution  ; 
interiors  or  confined  landscapes — dilute 
solution.  The  proportion  of  No.  2  is 
regulated  by  similar  considerations,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  quantity  does  not 
exceed  2  ounces.  Flaving  thus  added 
No.  2  to  No.  1,  the  next  proceeding  is  to 
place  the  non-actinic  cover  or  lantern 
over  the  gas,  and  reduce  the  flame  to 
about  half  cock.  I  then  take  my  first 
plate  out  of  the  slide  and  laying  it  in  the 
papier  mache  dish  pour  over  the  de¬ 
veloper,  leaving  about  an  ounce  or  so 
in  the  bottom  of  the  measuring  glass 
for  a  purpose  which  shall  be  indicated 
later.  The  tray  is  rocked,  and  as  a 
safeguard  I  reach  down  from  the  shelf 
near  at  hand,  a  piece  of  dark-coloured 
cardboard,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  dish  and  so  exclude  all 
light,  either  non-actinic  or  otherwise. 
I  raise  the  card  and  peep  at  the  plate 
every  few  seconds,  and  if  all  be  well  in 
a  minute  or  even  less  the  high-lights  of 
the  image  begin  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  my  interest  is  at  its  height. 
A  very  short  time  usually  suffices  to 
bring  the  negative  up  to  full  density, 
also  a  factor  which  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

If  the  exact  strength  of  the  negative 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  judge  density  without  taking 
plate  out  of  developer  and  examining 
with  care  by  transmitted  light — that 
is,  by  holding  it  up  in  front  of  the  lantern 
and  looking  through  it.  Well,  when 
proper  density  has  been  reached,  I 


rinse  under  the  tap  and  pop  quickly 
into  the  hypo. 

Then  drawing  another  plate  from  the 
slide  I  put  it  into  the  same  developer 
and  proceed  as  before.  Before  the 
third  plate  is  immersed  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  I  add  the  rest  of  the  solution, 
left  in  the  measuring  glass,  in  order  to 
revive  the  strength.  As  a  rule,  four 
plates  can  be  developed  in  the  same 
solution  if  they  have  been  normally  ex¬ 
posed.  But  when  underexposed  they 
require  longer  development,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  use  the  same  solution  more 
than  twice,  and  often  better  to  use  a 
fresh  lot  every  time. 

The  negatives  fix  in  fifteen  minutes 
or  less,  and  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them 
is  finished  I  take  it  out  and  put  it  into 
the  large  porcelain  dish  lying  in  the 
sink  and  set  the  tap  running  briskly 


©ur  lprt3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Afternoon  Tea  Competition.— The  prize 
is  awarded  to  J.  P.  Holding,  i,  Higher  Lane, 
Besses  o’  th’  Barn,  near  Manchester,  and 
certificates  to  Mrs.  Fawkes,  Elmfield,  Chelten¬ 
ham  ;  Edward  Wm.  Taylor,  Richmond  Street, 
Cleckheaton ;  H.  M.  Parish,  Soory,  Beer- 
bhoom,  India,  and  G.  H.  Bateman,  Park  Road, 
Bingley.  This  competition  has  not  proved 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  we  thought  it  would. 
The  entries  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  even  the  prize  effort,  although  good  in  its 
way,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  from  our 
point  of  view.  It  is  rather  strange  that  so  few 
presentable  photographs  should  have  come  to 
hand,  seeing  how  plentiful  opportunities  would 
be.  Another  factor  which  made  us  anticipate 
success  was,  that  as  the  ladies  are  generally  the 
most  enthusiastic  afternoon-teaites,  and  as 
they  possess  innate  grace,  ease,  and  natural¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  pose,  they  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
directly  the  angels  without  wings  have 
grabbed  a  teapot,  or  been  supplied  with  a  cup 
and  saucer,  they  have  fallen  into  an  alarming 
state  of  frigidity,  and  have  made  themselves 
about  as  stiff  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be. 
With  regard  to  the  out-of-door  tea  fights,  they 
are  certainly  the  most  pleasing.  In  the 
photographs  which  have  been  taken  in  a  room, 
in  almost  every  case,  the  wall  paper  comes  out 
with  a  startling  distinctness,  while  the  sitters 
themselves  have  moved,  which  points  to  the 
faft  that  the  artists  instead  of  exposing  for 
their  models,  have  exposed  for  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  With  regard  to  novelty,  the  most 
conspicuously  original  print  is  from  Antient, 
who  sends  us  a  photographic  presentment  of  a 


above.  When  all  the  negatives  are  in 
the  washing  dish,  then  a  clear  half- 
hour  or  so  of  running  water  will 
entirely  free  them  from  hypo,  and  they 
are  then  lifted  out  into  the  drying  rack. 
As  I  take  each  one  out  I  hold  it  under 
the  tap  for  a  few  moments  as  a  final 
precaution,  which  also  serves  to  wash 
off  any  sediment  that  the  water  may 
have  deposited. 

Finally,  I  tidy  up,  clean  the  measur¬ 
ing  glasses  and  dishes  thoroughly,  and 
refill  the  dark  slides. 

Next  morning  when  the  negatives 
are  dry  I  examine  them,  make  trial 
prints  and  then  varnish,  or  locally 
reduce  or  otherwise  “  treat  ”  according 
to  circumstances.  But  that  is  another 
story  and  I  must  not  go  into  it  now. 

(Next  month,  No.  3,  ‘I  Make  Platinum  Prints.") 


group  of  Spanish  maidens  in  Moorish  dress. 
The  bad  technique  unfortunately  detradts  from 
the  merits  of  this  example.  Will  the  artist 
allow  us  to  tell  her  that  she  overexposes  ?  As 
might  be  expected,  children  taking  tea  have 
been  popular,  but  somehow  or  other  success 
has  not  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  went 
in  for  this  particular  kind  of  thing.  One  or 
two  nice  picnic  parties,  amidst  surroundings 
which  make  us  long  for  the  summer  again,  are 
like  oases  in  a  desert  of  suburban  back 
gardens.  And  one  or  two  competitors  have 
posed  their  sitters  under  the  stately  oaks  of 
some  fine  old  English  home  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  had  the  technique  only  been  a  trifle  more 
satisfactory,  thev  would  undoubtedly  have 
secured  a  prominent  position  in  the  contest. 
We  give  no  honourable  mentions  in  this 
contest. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Musician  with 
his  Favourite  Instrument. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  John  Cummings,  Alloa,  N.B.,  and 
certificates  to  P.  Rochussen,  Chalet  Grenon, 
Champery,  Valais,  Switzerland;  MissMildred 
B.  Ingle,  Glen  Square,  Cheadle,  Cheshire  ; 
Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson, 
Lancashire,  and  T.  Stratton,  Church  of 
England  Soldiers’  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp, 
Woking.  This  competition  has  turned  out 
quite  a  satisfactory  one  as  regards  numbers, 
and  although  none  of  the  entries  have  been 
strikingly  original  or  artistic,  there  is  a  good 
level  all  round,  which  speaks  well  for  the  cap¬ 
abilities  of  The  Junior  Photographer  readers. 
The  number  of  prints  to  hand,  too,  is  quite 
above  our  expectations.  As  a  rule,  when  we 
set  a  contest  which  requires  a  negative  taking 
purposely  for  it,  thirty  or  forty  pictures  are  as 
many  as  we  dare  expect,  while  in  the  present 
contest  the  number  is  nearly  double.  The 
winning  pidture  is  really  very  charming,  and  it 
is  well  ahead  of  even  those  of  the  certificate 
winners,  both  as  regards  technique  and  art. 
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The  old  gentleman  with  his  cello,  by  Miss  Ingle, 
was  very  near  the  mark,  but  unfortunately 
the  manner  in  which  the  window  cuts  him 
off  is  inartistic  and  unpleasing,  and  therefore 
we  have  had  to  relegate  it  to  a  certificate¬ 
holding  position.  The  boy  who  is  mending 
his  fiddle,  and  whose  presentment  has  come 
from  Arthur  Smith,  is  also  very  near  the 


high-water  mark,  but  unfortunately  the  dots 
of  white  formed  by  the  light  falling  on  various 
objects  all  along  the  line  of  vision  detract  from 
its  effectiveness.  Turning  to  the  other  pictures 
which  are  not  reproduced,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  is  sent  by  Utile  Dulci.  A  Lancashire 
lad  is  posed  on  a  stile  playing  a  flute,  while 
his  little  sister  (or  somebody  else’s  sister  most 
probably)  gazes  at  him  in  rapt 
admiration.  A  sheep  dog  is 
similarly  entranced.  Now  the 
surroundings  to  this  effort  left 
little  to  be  desired,  while  the 
posing,  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  the  boy’s  left  leg,  will 
do.  The  whole,  however,  fails 
because  the  figures  are  too  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
photograph.  The  artist  should 
recollect  that  where  a  crowded 
effeCt  is  produced,  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  cannot  be.  The  little  girl 
has  only  just  been  included,  while 
the  dog  finishes  too  near  the 
extreme  right-hand  side.  There 
is  also  no  foreground,  while  there 
is  a  plethora  of  sky.  The  best 
thing  the  artist  can  do  is  to  cut 
an  inch  off  the  top.  Quevedo 
portrays  an  amateur  vagabond 
eliciting  dulcet  strains  from  a 
tin  whistle.  May  we  point  out  that  the  boy 
is  too  well  fed,  and  that  his  linen  is  too  clean, 
and  that  the  trellis-work  surroundings  are 
hardly  in  keeping  with  him  ?  May  we  also 
remark  that  P.O.P.  squeegeed  and  mounted  in 


Afternoon  Tea  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

J.  P.  Holding,  My  Turn  Next.  Besses  o’ th’ Barn. 


an  ordinary  stock  mount  is  not  likely  to  carry 
off  a  prize  in  our  contests  ?  The  technique  of 
this  example  will  do,  although  a  slightly 
longer  exposure  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory.  J.  P.  Holding’s  contribution  is  in 
his  usual  style.  In  a  homely  cottage  interior 
a  little  girl  is  playing  a  toy  piano,  while  her 
sister,  who  has  been  worried  to  death  by  the 
music  (sic),  exclaims 
“Oh,  do  stop!"  The 
example  is  not  bad, 
but  it  is  not  nearly 
as  effective  as  the 
contribution  with 
which  he  carried  off 
the  prize  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  have  often 
complained  about 
stock  mounts,  and 
evidently  Alumna  in¬ 
tends  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  blame 
her  on  this  account. 
A  far  from  displeas¬ 
ing  photograph  of  a 
little  girl  playing  a 
fiddle,  is  mounted  on 
a  granulated  board, 
then  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  then  a  smaller 
sheet  of  green  paper, 
then  a  smaller  sheet 
still  of  brilliant  red, 
then  a  sheet  of  cream , 
and  then  a  sheet  of 
blue.  The  whole  effedt  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  those  singular  mats  which  in 
our  younger  days  we  were  wont  to  evolve 
from  corks  and  varicoloured  wools.  Ec¬ 
centricity  of  this  character  will  not  do. 
Alumna  should  remember  that  when  the 
mount  attracts  the  eye  first  of  all,  the  object 
of  the  artist  is  defeated.  Fred’s  shepherd 


piper  is  beautifully  lighted,  but  we  think  that 
had  the  gentleman  turned  a  little  further  away 
from  the  camera,  so  that  his  hands  did  not 
come  so  much  forward,  the  general  ensemble 
would  have  been  improved.  The  technique 

Afternoon  Tea  Competition.  Certificate. 

E.  W.  Taylor,  The  Refreshing  Cup.  Cleckheaton. 
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is  very  good,  and,  no  doubt,  shortly  this  artist 
will  turn  out  some  satisfactory  work.  A  fear¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  musician  comes  from 
Hindoo.  We  supposte  he  is  a  musician,  but 
he  certainly  strongly  reminds  us  of  a  barrel 
balancer  at  a  music  hall.  We  are  very  pleased 
indeed  with  the  uniqueness  of  this  example, 


young  drummers  of  tender  years  are  portrayed 
pounding  away  at  their  instruments  with  an 
ardour  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  We  honour¬ 
ably  mention  Try  Again,  A.  E.  H.,  Casino, 
Ayrshire,  Gingham,  and  Hecate. 


and  still  more  pleased  to  think  that  as  the 
gentleman  resides  in  India,  we  shall  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  play.  An¬ 
other  musician  with  regard  to  whom  we  have 
similar  feelings  has  been  photographed  by  Try 
Again.  A  youth  of  England,  in  a  condition 
suggestive  of  a  soap  famine,  is  playing  on  a 
bottomless  tin  pail.  We  know  this  sort  of 
artiste  only  too  well,  and  consider  that  Try 
Again  has  displayed  almost  as  much  pluck  in 
venturing  within  earshot,  as  some  of  our  crack 
regiments  are  showing  on  the  Rand.  Chemicus 
might  have  done  well,  he  had  three  boys,  one 
of  them  playing  on  a  mouth  organ  with  a 
fiendish  intensity  which  belongs  only  to  an 
English  boy  so  armed.  The  onlookers  are 
stiff  (possibly  paralyzed,  and  no  wonder),  and 
instead  of  the  whole  of  their  figures  being 
shown,  the  photographer  has  cut  them  off 
by  the  knees,  which  was  a  great  mistake. 
The  picture  ought  also  to  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.  Of  fiddlists  there  is  no 
end,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  engaged  in 
screwing  up  their  instruments.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  lifelike,  for  personally  we  have  never 
seen  a  fiddler  engaged  in  anything  else,  unless 
perhaps  he  was  applying  resin  to  the  bow. 
It  is  also  singular  with  regard  to  this  special 
instrument,  that  where  it  has  been  introduced 
the  technique  is  bad.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  tunes  with  which  the  models  would  no 
doubt  entertain  the  photographer  during  the 
interval  between  exposure  and  development, 
can  have  in  any  way  injured  the  plate? 
Pianists  are  in  the  minority,  only  a  couple 
being  submitted,  while  not  nearly  so  many 
mandoline  players  as  we  should  have  expected 
appear.  Only  one  organist  is  portrayed,  and, 
thank  goodness,  only  one  barrel  organ,  which 
leads  us  to  hope  that  performers  on  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  are  becoming  extindt.  An  accordion 
player  from  Miss  M.  Heelis  looks  as  if  he 
could  do  considerable  damage,  while  several 


A  Photographic  Design  for  a 
Book  Plate. — A  prize  of  250  impres¬ 
sions  on  fine  art  paper  is  offered  for  the 
best  photographic  design  for  a  book 
plate.  On  page  82  of  The  Junior  of  last 
year  was  a  still-life  piece  which  suggested 
this  competition  to  us.  A  good  book 
plate  should  in  our  opinion  tell  of  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  its  owner,  so  that 
from  it  we  mayjudge  the  bent  of  hismind. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  (and  surely  they 
will  be  few)  who  do  not  know  what  a  book 
plate  is,  we  may  explain  that  it  consists 
of  a  small  picture,  generally  bearing  the 
name  of  the  owner,  which  can  be  pasted 
on  to  the  back  of  any  book  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  to  bear  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  photographic  book  plate  the  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  arranged  in  any  artistic 
manner  the  sender  chooses,  and  the  name,  if 
it  is  to  be  included,  may  be  painted  on  the 
top  of  the  print  in  Chinese  white.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  November  issue. 


Literary  Competition. — “The  Utility  of 
Photography.’’  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea 
for  the  best  article,  not  exceeding  1,500  words, 
dealing  with  the  utility  of  photography, 
stating  how  it  may  be  advantageously  applied 


Afternoon  Tea  Competition.  Certificate. 

Mrs.  Fawkes,  Tea  in  the  Garden.  Cheltenham. 


Musician  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

J.  Cummings,  Fingering.  Alloa. 
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to  professions,  trades,  and  art.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  here  for  some  really  good  essays,  and 
we  are  assured  that  amongst  the  clever  readers 
of  this  magazine  there  will  be  a  number  who 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  hobby,  that 
they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  point  out  to 
others  its  great  utility  in  other  vocations  of 
life.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number.  Competition  closes  January  25th. 

General  Competition.  — Closes  February 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selefted  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subjedt.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number. 


two  best  snow  scenes.  Every  time  we  have 
had  a  snowscape  contest  the  snow  has 
religiously  refrained  from  falling,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  daunted,  so  we  once  more  issue  this 
challenge  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  as  it 
were,  and  ask  our  readers  to  supply  us  with  a 
photograph  which  shall  be  typical  of  a  snowy 
winter's  day.  We  do  not  want  merely  a 
reproduction  of  snow  pure  and  simple — the 
composition  must  be  good  and  interesting, 
and  the  effedt  to  be  obtained  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  suitable  clouds  should  be  strongly 
borne  in  mind.  The  competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
December  number. 


NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

We  present  hereunder  a  new  series  of  prizes. 
We  do  not  see  that  we  can  make  any  new 
remarks  thereon.  We  have  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
accrue  to  those  who  enter  the  lists,  telling  how 
having  a  definite  object  to  aim  at  was  a  fine 
thing,  while  the  incentive  given  to  try  and 
produce  first-class  work  was  also  valuable. 
We  have  arranged  the  competitions  with  a 
view  to  their  workability,  that  is,  literary  ones 
in  the  winter  months,  while  those  which 
require  to  be  done  in  the  open  are  relegated  to 
the  spring,  and  the  early  summer  time. 

Snow  Photograph. — We  offer  two  prizes 
of  volumes  of  The  Practical  Photographer  for  the 


Musician  Competition.  Certificate. 

P.  Rochussen,  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Champdry,  Valais. 


How  to  Make  Something.  —  We 

offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
short  article  detailing  how  some  useful 
bit  of  photographic  apparatus  may  be 
construdted,  and  five  shillings  each  for  all 
the  other  articles  we  accept  for  publica¬ 
tion.  The  paper  may  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  etc.,  and  should  be  as  practical 
as  possible,  not  requiring  a  number  of 
tools  such  as  the  average  amateur  is  not 
likely  to  have.  The  competition  closes 
March  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
issue. 

Lantern  Slides.  —  We  offer  three 
prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  three  best  lan¬ 
tern  slides  of  any  subjedt,  to  be  judged  on 
their  artistic  merits.  The  competition 
closes  March  25th.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Person  Reading. 

— A  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  person  reading. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  production 
of  a  good  photograph  is  contemplated, 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce  a  natural 
expression  as  the  reading  of  some  book  ; 
the  sitter  becomes  interested,  and  forgets 
to  a  certain  extent  the  presence  of  the 
photographer,  hence  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  rigidity  and  stiffness  is  notpresent. 
The  act  of  reading,  too,  as  a  general  rule, 
evolves  an  easy  attitude ;  one  can  pose 
far  better  when  the  hands  are  naturally 
employed.  We  therefore  think  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  this  contest  will  produce 
some  nice  natural  portrait  work.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  taken  under  any  conditions  the 
artist  likes,  either  indoors  or  out,  and  the 
sitter  may  be  of  either  sex,  and  any  age.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  February  issue. 

A  Photographic  Story  Competition. — 

We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
short  story,  not  exceeding  2000  words  in 
length.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  con¬ 
test  that  the  pivot  or  base  of  the  tale  shall  be 
a  photographic  one ;  that  is,  that  our  art 
shall  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot,  which  may  be  either  humorous 
or  tragic  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
A  few  photographic  illustrations  will  not  be 
regarded  as  amiss,  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  will  appear  in  the  Feb.  issue. 
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Our  Spring  Competition.— We  offer 
two  prizes  of  ios.  6d.  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  of  some  young  animal  or  bird. 
This  is  essentially  a  spring  contest,  for  in 
spring  young  things  are  most  in  evidence  ;  the 
chickens  appear  at  that  season,  and  the  young 


lambs,  and  numerous  other  little  “strangers.” 
We  want,  then,  a  photograph  of  one,  or  a 
group  of  these  youngsters  taken  under  the 
most  artistic  conditions,  and  with  the  most 
artistic  lighting  upon  them.  The  competition 
should  be  a  fairly  easy  one — the  lambs  are 
given  to  frisking  about  in  pastures  which  are 
generally  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment ; 
chickens  in  their  downy  state,  as  a  rule,  reside 
in  old  hats,  or  pictorially  dilapidated  baskets; 
goslings  congregate  in  hungry,  but  pictorial 
groups,  around  farmyard  gates  ; 
while  kittens,  puppies  and 
rabbits  can  be  placed  amongst 
no  end  of  suitable,  but  at  the 
same  time  artistic  surroundings. 

The  photographs  may  be  taken 
either  indoors  or  out,  and  they 
may  be  feeding,  washing  them¬ 
selves,  or  sleeping,  or  doing  any 
of  the  things  which  are  their 
habitual  practice  when  away 
from  the  photographer.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th. 

The  coupon  will  appear  in  the 
March  number. 

Games. — Three  prizes  of  7s. 

6d.  each  are  offered  for  the 
three  best  photographs  portray¬ 
ing  a  British  game.  In  1897 
we  had  a  competition  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  boys'  and  girls’  games. 

Now,  although  this  was  a 
moderately  good  contest,  we  think  that  its 
revival  on  somewhat  similar  lines  will  be 
provocative  of  perhaps  better  all-round  work. 
This  time  we  do  not  confine  the  games  to 


Musician  Competition.  Certificate. 

A  New  String  for  the  Old  Foster. 

Miss  Mildred  B.  Ingle,  Cheadle. 


those  played  by  children  ;  any  pastime  can 
be  portrayed,  from  card  playing  to  a  football 
match,  and  the  photographs  as  a  consequence 
may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out.  We 
make  no  restrictions,  but  we  suggest  snap, 
blind  man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  golf,  chess, 
cricket,  football,  hop-scotch,  marbles,  kiss-in- 
the-ring,  etc.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  pastimes  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
camera  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  competitor 
may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  he  likes, 
provided  one  coupon  is  attached  to  each,  but 
he  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  prize. 
The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Boys’  Fight.  — We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters  ;  we  only  want 
a  “pretends”  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  “go"  for  one  another.  We  have  had 
many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 
artistic  pictorial  merit.  The  competition 
closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  April  number. 


Cats  and  Dogs  Competition. — Two 

prizes  of  ios.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  two 
best  photographs  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 


Musician  Competition.  Certificate. 

“  Mending  that  dear  old  fiddle 
By  the  lamp's  uncertain  light." 

Arthur  Smith,  Nelson. 
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and  dogs  collectively  or  singly.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  offer  prizes  for  animal  pictures, 
but  now  those  who  go  in  for  this  special  kind 
of  work  will  have  a  chance.  We  want  the 
h>est  photograph  procurable  of  a  cat  or  dog, 
and  the  only  stipulation  we  make  is  that  the 
animal  is  not  taken  in  the  usual  professional 
manner,  surrounded  by  the  terrible  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  studio.  The  pictures  must  be 
natural.  Pussy  may  be  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  window  ledge,  Gip  sitting  up 
with  sugary  expectations,  and  so  on.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  canine  and  feline 
favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
still  patience  will  accomplish  wonders,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  majority  of 
Juniors  should  not  be  successful.  It  will  be 
good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards  the  control 
of  temper  and  photographic  technique.  The 
■competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Stereoscopic  Competition.— We  offer  a 
prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph.  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 
■on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  are  a  large  number  of  readers 
The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this  class  of  work,  and 
as  it  is  some  time  since  we  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  enter  our  lists,  we  are  pleased 
to  once  more  give  them  a  chance.  The 
■competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon 
will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
.print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-cie-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  J unior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Cut*  Survey. 

Postal  Club. — Mr.  W.  Walton,  Copley, 
Halifax,  is  secretary  of  a  postal  club,  in  which 
there  are  vacancies.  Any  interested  should 
make  application  to  him. 

The  Power  of  Photography. — To  the 
unaided  eye  the  Pleiades  seem  a  cluster  of 
seven  stars  ;  a  three-inch  telescope  may  bring 
the  number  up  to  three  hundred;  but  a 


photograph  exposed  for  four  hours  reveals  the 
astonishing  number  of  2,326. 

Table  of  Relative  Exposures.  —  The 
following  are  the  approximate  relative  exposures 
for  an  ordinary  plate— using  diaphragm //16  in 
the  lens.  Too  much  reliance,  however,  must 
not  be  placed  upon  the  times,  as  infinite 
variations  in  the  light  take  place  during  a  day. 
They  will  serve,  however,  as  a  rough  guide  to 
the  novice,  who  is  recommended,  after  studying 
the  table,  to  make  a  few  experimental  exposures 
on  subjects  differing  as  much  as  possible  in 


character. 

A  wide  expanse  of  country  or 

panoramic  view  .  ^th  second. 

Clouds  or  sea . .  ^th  .> 

Buildings  or  restricted  landscape  J 
Landscape  with  dark  trees  in 

foreground,  street  views .  1  ,, 

In  copse  or  plantation,  or  under 

shadow  of  large  trees .  2J  to  5  secs. 

Interior — well  lighted .  ^  minute. 

Dark  interior . .  From  1  min. 

up  to  J  hour. 

Portraits  in  a  studio  .  5  seconds. 

Portraits  in  a  room .  10  to  15  secs. 


©nr  Xaborator\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

The  screw-top  tins  in  which  Platona  paper 
is  supplied  are  excellent  for  storing  any  kind 
of  sensitized  paper. 

Strips  of  P.O.P.  may  be  used  for  labels. 
The  gelatine  coating  sticks  readily  to  glass  or 
tin  if  dipped  in  warm  water. 

Avoid  mounts  printed  with  bronze  powder. 
The  particles  of  bronze  spread  all  over  the 
mount  and  decompose  prints  placed  thereon. 

The  brilliancy  of  prints  on  stale  platinum 
paper  may  be  somewhat  improved  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  potassium  hypochlorite  to  the 
developing  solution. 

White  Ink  for  Titling  Lantern  Slides. 
—  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  gum  arabic 
and  add  zinc  oxide  until  the  proper  consistency 
is  obtained. 

To  keep  rolling  film  negatives  flat  lay  them 
face  downwards  on  any  clean,  flat  surface, 
and  rub  over  with  methylated  spirit,  applied 
by  means  of  cotton  wool. 

Ink  for  Writing  upon  Glass.— Dissolve 
ten  parts  of  bleached  shellac  and  five  parts 
Venetian  turpentine  in  fifteen  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  immerse  the  containing  vessel 
in  warm  water.  After  solution  is  effected  five 
parts  of  lampblack  are  incorporated. 
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Stained  Negatives. — To  remove  the  deep 
brown  staining  produced  by  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment  in  pyro  or  pyro-metol,  place  for  a 
short  time  in  a  solution  of 


Alum . £  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid .  §  oz. 

Ferrous  sulphate .  |  oz. 

Water  .  20  oz. 


Then  wash  thoroughly. 

Lantern  Slides  of  Diagrams. — Very  slow 
or  photo-mechanical  plates  should  be  used  to 
copy  the  diagram,  and  the  subject  must  be 
very  sharply  focussed.  Develop  with  bydroqui- 
none,  and  as  soon  as  any  indication  of  veiling 
is  observed,  place  the  plate  in  the  fixing  bath. 
The  hydroquinone  developer  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  lantern  slide,  which  should 
be  one  giving  black  tones. 

To  Double  Focus  of  a  Rectilinear  Lens. 
— Screw  off  the  front  glass  of  the  lens,  and 
work  with  the  back  part  only.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  doubling  the  focal  length  and 
approximately  reducing  the  angle  of  view  to 
half.  Therefore  every  object  in  the  field  will  be 
nearly  double  the  size  as  when  the  lens  is  used 
in  its  complete  state.  In  exposing  you  must 
remember  that  the  stops,  under  the  changed 
conditions,  have  only  half  their  value,  i.e.,fj 8 
will  have  become //16. 

Full  Aperture. — The  full  aperture  of  a 
lens  is  the  largest  opening  which  the  iris 
diaphragm  will  permit.  Rays  transmitted  by 
or  near  the  margin  of  a  lens  are  more  bent  or 
refracted  than  those  by  or  near  the  centre, 
and  consequently  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point 
or  points  nearer  than  central  rays,  resulting  in 
a  blurred  image,  or  spherical  aberration.  The 
stop  cuts  oft  some  of  those  marginal  rays  ;  the 
smaller  the  stop  the  more  of  them  are  excluded, 
and  consequently  the  less  the  aberration,  or 
the  sharper  the  image  Full  aperture,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  sense,  is  the  largest  stop  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  optician,  is  consistent  with 
sufficient  sharpness. 

To  Mount  Photographs  on  Glass. — Clean 
the  glass  with  a  nail-brush  in  hot  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  1  part  of  gelatine  to  150 
parts  of  water,  and  to  each  quart  20  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  Rinse  with  hot  water  and  allow 
to  dry.  Then  pour  over  the  glass  a  hot 
solution  of  1  part  of  gelatine  to  50  parts  of 
water,  and  again  leave  it  to  dry.  Lay  the 
glass  and  the  print  in  water,  about  20°C.,  and 
when  all  the  air  bubbles  have  disappeared 
bring  the  film  side  of  the  print  into  contact 
with  the  gelatine  side  of  the  plate,  under 
water.  Remove  both  from  the  water,  press 
lightly  to  remove  the  surplus  moisture,  and 
set  glass  and  print  up  to  dry. — Der  Amateur 
Photograph. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples,, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement,, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied1 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no¬ 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Cyclops. — If  the  negative  had  been  a  little 
better  this  would  have  done.  You,  however, 
seem  to  mess  things  up  such  a  lot,  your  print 
is  stained,  and  there  are  a  few  spots  on  the 
film  itself  we  should  imagine.  To  make  the 
most  of  the  present  photograph  you  will  have 
to  introduce  clouds.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  mounting  in  a  sensible  fashion, 
eschewing  stock  sizes. 

Pretoria. — This  sort  of  thing  will  not  do, 
the  technique  is  above  suspicion,  but  the 
pictorial  effect  is  entirely  spoilt  by  those 
persons  who  are  so  palpably  waiting  to  have 
their  photographs  taken. 

Tippy  Tilly. — Rather  nice,  but  we  think 
you  could  have  made  the  composition  better 
by  moving  the  camera  a  little  more  to  the  left. 
You  must  cut  a  good  inch  off  the  top. 

Sweet  Briar. — Certainly  this  reeks  with 
detail  which  points  to  what  is  generally  known 
as  a  good  lens,  but  there  is  no  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  no  pictorial  element.  You 
are  an  extremely  good  technician,  now  you 
must  read  all  you  can  about  art. 

Lysol. — This  is  very  charming,  or  it  would 
have  been  if  the  child  had  been  posed  as  if 
she  were  coming  through  the  archway  instead 
of  turning  her  back  to  the  photographer. 
Technically  capital,  and  the  mount  does  nicely. 

H.  C.  F. — Not  bad,  but  not  very  pictorial. 
It  looks  better  with  a  good  half-inch  cut  off" 
the  sky.  You  known  how  we  dislike  P.O.P. 
and  yet  you  send  us  it,  saying  you  have  no 
time  to  print  on  another  process.  You  ought 
to  make  time,  you  know ! 

Java  Sparrow. — A  little  bit  contrasty.  We 
should  fancy  you  have  given  rather  too  long  an 
exposure,  you  should  recollect  in  a  photograph 
of  this  sort,  where  a  Rembrandt  appearance  is- 
aimed  at,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  details  in 
the  darker  portions,  consequently  you  can  cut 
down  the  exposure  a  lot. 
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Epsom. — Somehow  or  other  this  does  not 
seem  quite  right,  the  geese  have  unfortunately 
not  placed  themselves  so  as  to  make  a  good 
composition.  The  lighting  is  very  satisfactory, 
but  the  photograph  is  trivial. 

Arcade.  This  is  really  very  nice  indeed, 
the  details  are  well  repressed,  and  if  the  fancy 
mantel  bordering  had  only  been  sunned  down 
a  little  more  near  the  lady’s  head,  it  would  be 
practically  perfect.  With  regard  to  the  print¬ 
ing  process,  it  does  not  seem  quite  to  suit  it. 
You  should  get  some  purple  carbon,  and  use 
for  a  support  some  of  the  grained  canvas 
paper  which  the  Autotype  Company  issue. 

Dorset. — We  do  not  see  as  many  photo¬ 
graphic  still-life  studies  as  we  should  like. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  this  line,  we 
feel  assured,  for  by  means  of  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lighting  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
pleasing  pictures  from  even  most  unpromising 
objedts.  All  kinds  of  things  lend  themselves 
to  this  treatment,  books,  old  crockery,  objedts 
of  art  and  vertu,  fruit,  flowers,  fish,  flesh  and 
fowl.  In  the  present  instance  the  artist  has 
not  made  as  big  a  success  as  she  might  have 


Ramoyle. — Spoilt  by  the  man’s  feet  being 
cut  off,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  sky. 
If  you  had  gone  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and 
made  him  more  important,  a  better  result 
would  have  accrued.  We  suppose,  however, 
that  you  used  a  hand  camera  which  did  not 
focus,  and  which,  of  course,  forbade  your  going 
much  nearer. 

Velox. — A  nice  presentment  of  an  ordinary 
country  village.  There  is  a  slight  lack  of 
atmosphere,  however,  possibly  a  time  exposure 
would  have  mimimized  this  fault  You  should 
bring  the  clouds  up  a  bit  more.  You  have 
trimmed  quite  correctly,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  you  do  not  employ  P.O.P. 

Bizana. — Spoilt  by  printing  in  a  round 
mask,  and  by  your  using  P.O.P.  Print  on 
some  other  paper,  say  platinotype,  and  do  not 
endeavour  to  mask. 

Alumna.- -This  would  look  nicer  in  a  circle. 
Somehow  or  other  we  do  not  care  for  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  lady  does  not  look  old  enough  to 
take  comfort  in  a  pipe,  consequently  the  photo¬ 
graph  creates  a  repugnant  feeling  on  account 
of  its  unnaturalness.  The  lighting  is  nice. 

Edith.  —  Just  an  ordinary  snap-shot, 
displaying,  however,  first-class  technique, 
and  some  little  artistic  perception.  Con¬ 
sider  composition  more  next  time. 

Katchen. — This  is  really  very  pretty, 
you  have  managed  splendidly,  seeing  what 
a  terrible  amount  of  contrast  you  had  to 
contend  with  Suitably  framed  you  will 
have  a  charming  photograph  to  show. 

Etah.  —  This  is  a  fairly  well-seledted 
place,  but  overexposure  has  made  your 
photograph  flat,  and  it  is  consequently  of 
little  worth  You  trim  well.  We  should 
advise  you  to  go  to  this  spot  again, 
selecting  an  hour  of  the  day  when  the 
trees  refledt  themselves  in  the  pool  in  a 
striking  fashion,  and  wheri  the  branches 
nearest  to  you  stand  out  distinctly  from 
those  in  the  distance. 


done.  The  vases  and  silver  ware  are  satis¬ 
factory  in  shape,  and  the  way  they  are  arranged 
will  do,  while  the  oak  chest  makes  a  nice  base. 
The  whole  of  the  good  effect,  however,  is  entirely 
spoilt  by  the  nasty  light-coloured  curtain,  which 
strikes  the  eye  at  once,  and  draws  it  away  from 
the  objects  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
prominent.  Its  introduction  was  a  very,  very 
grave  mistake,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  in  studies  of  this 
sort  that  whatever  is  meant  to  be  the  chief 
feature  should  be  assisted  to  become  so  by 
subduing  and  subordinating  the  rest.  It  is 
unfortunate  in  the  present  instance  that  while 
one  side  of  the  background  is  inclined  to  be 
too  light,  the  other  is  too  dark,  this  fact  being 
made  painfully  apparent  by  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  disappearing  entirely  on  the  left-hand 
side.  With  regard  to  the  shape,  a  fairly 
narrow  picture  is  the  most  suitable  for  this 
style  of  thing,  say  about  half  an  inch  off  the 
top,  in  the  original.  We  may  also  point  out 
that  the  camera  leaks  slightly  towards  the  top 
right-hand  side.  We  must  commend  you  for 
the  mount,  which  exactly  suits  the  tone  of  the 

print.  - 
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Wm.  Bell. — This  is  rather  hard,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  very  nice  indeed.  The 
chair  is  not  a  comfortable  one,  however,  as  we 
may  point  out,  and  hardly  the  sort  of  couch  a 
chiid  would  select  for  a  comfortable  siesta. 
You  might  get  a  better  printing  process, 
something  that  will  not  have  such  a  horribly 
contrasty  effect. 

Red  Hussar. — Rather  an  ordinary  snap¬ 
shot  ;  we  think  you  could  have  taken  some¬ 
thing  more  pictorial  and  interesting  than  this. 
The  technique  is  fair,  but  evidently  you  are 
somewhat  careless  with  your  negatives,  for  all 
those  white  marks  point  to  either  bits  of  paper 
or  some  similar  substances,  having  stuck  to 
the  print  when  it  was  in  a  damp  state. 

Jonathan. — Not  bad  by  any  means,  but 
just  a  wee  bit  hard  for  some  reason,  which  we, 
not  knowing  the  way  in  which  the  room  is 
lighted,  cannot  explain.  The  photograph 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  bachelors. 

Basuto. — An  ordinary  photograph  of  the 
instantaneous  type.  The  shutter  did  not  work 
quickly  enough  to  secure  the  first  cow  with 
absolute  sharpness.  The  lighting  effect  is 
pleasing,  but  the  whole  is  somewhat  trivial. 
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T  .B.  Miller. — One  of  the  nicest  architec¬ 
tural  photographs  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  only  prevented  from  being  perfect  by  weak 
after-manipulation.  The  balance  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  middle  distance  is  charming,  there 
is  just  sufficient  detail,  and  the  way  in  which  the 


whole  stands  out  is  delightful .  One  can  almost 
see  the  spot  itself,  and  feel  as  if  we  could  walk 
round  under  the  archway.  There  is  in  fact  a 
poetry  and  realism  in  this  part  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  which  makes  itself  well  felt.  The 
solemnity  of  the  old  pile  is  impressed  upon  one, 
and  one  does  not  feel  the  want  of  colour  in  the 
slightest.  When,  however,  we  get  to  the 
foreground,  the  good  ensemble  is  lost,  there  is 
too  much  white  about  and  the  steps  (if  they 
are  steps)  on  the  right-hand  side  are  merely  a 
blank  mass,  while  the  pavement  is  in  a  similarly 
glaring  and  interestless  condition.  The  artist 
must  rub  down  his  negative  with  methylated 
spirit  a  bit,  then  he  must  cover  up 
the  portions  which  print  lighter 
with  some  matt  varnish  applied 
to  the  glass  side  of  his  negative, 
and  then  he  must  dodge  during 
the  printing  with  bits  of  paper, 
placed  on  the  parts  which  are  apt 
to  become  dark  suddenly,  and 
removed  when  the  foreground 
has  got  a  sufficient  balance.  With 
regard  to  the  printing  process, 

P.O.P.  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
we  can  easily  imagine  how  beauti¬ 
ful  this  would  look  in  say  a  good 
purple  carbon  on  a  not  too  rough 
surfaced  support. 

Humanum  est  Errare.  —  A 
fairly  piftorial  photograph  of  a 
railway  train.  You  did  well  to 
trim  as  you  have  done ;  and  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  secure  so  nice 
a  foreground.  The  technique  is 
all  right. 

Violet  E.  Reid. — This  is  really  rather  nice, 
especially  as  you  print  it.  Enlarged,  and 
with  half  an  inch  more  cut  off  the  sky,  and 
another  half-inch  off  the  bottom,  and  then 
suitably  framed,  we  think  it  would  make  a 
very  pretty  little  "sketch.” 


Merope. — You  have  secured  a  nice  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect,  and  with  regard  to  the  grainy 
appearance,  which  is  no  doubt  caused  by  your 
having  forced  the  negative  and  stained  the 
film,  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  amiss.  For  a 
snap-shot  your  effort  will  do. 

Fee.  —  This  is  a  pretty  spot,  and  you 
have  secured  what  we  should  say  is  a 
good  topographical  likeness  of  it.  We  are 
unable  to  suggest  any  way  in  which  you 
could  improve  youreffort,  because  for  what 
it  is,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Lyric. — The  water  is  the  nicest  part 
about  this,  but  views  of  this  sort  are  very 
difficult  to  take,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  contrast.  You  see,  in  your 
special  instance,  you  have  been  forced  to 
give  a  snap-shot  which  has  resulted  as  a 
natural  consequence  in  lack  of  atmosphere. 

Appledram.  —  (i)  This  photograph  was 
sent  in  for  the  Manservant  Competition, 
but  as  one  can  hardly  call  a  carpenter 
a  manservant,  it  was  thrown  out.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  charming  piece 
of  work,  and  we  reproduce  it  to  let 
our  readers  see  what  can  be  done  under 
difficulties  by  those  who  know  what  they  are 
about.  The  pose  of  the  man  is  very  good,  he 
seems  utterly  unconscious  of  the  camera,  while 
the  way  in  which  his  surroundings  are 
subordinated  to  him  is  most  painterlike. 
Somehow  or  other,  although  we  are  not  given 
to  consider  the  portrayal  of  religious  subjedts 
suitable  work  for  the  camera,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  if  this  carpenter  had  been  dressed 
in  an  Eastern  costume,  and  had  had  a  more 
Eastern  face,  something  uncommonly  like 
a  Holman  Hunt  masterpiece  would  have 
resulted.  (2)  Not  nearly  so  original  or  good 
as  your  first  picture,  although  the  technique 


is  capital.  There  is  too  much  sky,  too  little 
foreground,  and  the  said  sky  has  not  a  single 
cloud  in  it,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
book  to  suit  you  would  be  "Photography  and 
Architecture,"  by  Dr.  E.  Macdowel  Cosgrave, 
price  sixpence,  from  our  publishers. 
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Ynnaf. — A  fairly  good  baby  photograph,  it 
ought  to  please  the  child’s  mother.  For  our 
eyes,  however,  there  is  too  much  white  about, 
and  we  have  to  hunt  for  the  baby  in 
consequence. 

Engineer. — A  fine  old  man  who  looks  as  if 
he  had  dropped  out  of  the  Old  Testament. 
What  a  pity  you  have  spoilt  the  ensemble  by 
planting  him  against  a  Birmingham  made  fence. 
Your  model  might  have  been  Moses,  but  your 
placing  him  against  this  Forth  Bridge  kind 
of  arrangement  brings  him  up  to  1900 

W.  J.  Poynter. — There  was  a  pidture  here, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  not  come  off.  The 
idea  is  excellent.  The  two  children  on  the 
breezy  downs  watching  for  father  should 
certainly  have  proved  rich  photographic 
capital.  Failure  is  due  to  the  fadt  that  the 


little  girl’s  arm  is  too  much  like  a  railway  signal 
set  at  danger.  We  never  saw  anybody  point 
in  this  fashion.  Think  how  much  nicer  it 
would  have  looked  if  her  arm  had  been  bent 
as  if  holding  her  cap  on.  The  baby  is  most 
natural,  and  it  is  only  this  semaphore-like 
effedt  which  spoils  the  whole. 

J.  W.  J.  R. — This  is  a  good  topographical 
view,  although  a  little  more  detail  in  the 
foreground  would  have  in  no  way  detracted 
from  the  general  ensemble.  It  has  no  particular 
claim  to  the  pictorial,  but  as  plain  straight¬ 
forward  work  is  commendable.  We  fancy  a 
slightly  longer  exposure  could  have  been  given 
with  safety. 

Saxon. — What  on  earth  do  you  do  to  get 
those  black  spots  ?  Are  they  on  the  negative  or 
on  the  print  ?  If  they  are  on  the  negative  they 
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are  due  to  dust,  if  on  the  print  to  some  foreign 
matter  in  the  washing  water.  The  place  you 
selected  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  whole 
is  completely  spoilt  by  the  child  being  on  the 
wrong  side,  she  ought  to  have  occupied  the 
same  attitude  almost,  but  should  have  been 
posed  on  the  left,  looking  into  the  picture 
instead  of  out  of  it.  Your  other  query  is. 
replied  to  in  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Alice. — This  would  not  make  a  bad  picture, 
if  the  surrounding  detail  were  subordinated  a 
bit,  and  if  the  photograph  were  taken  towards 
evening,  when  a  more  poetical  atmospheric 
effect  would  most  likely  be  present.  You 
would  have  to  introduce,  of  course,  sunset 
clouds,  and  the  lady’s  skirt  might  be  made  to 
fall  more  gracefully  if  you  deed  it  a  little. 

Aitch  Arr. — The  whole  is,  of  course,  spoilt, 
by  the  fact  that  the  horse  has  moved,  and  that 
badly  too.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  you 
would  have  secured  a  fairly  pleasing  picture. 
The  country  seems  to  be  charming,  and  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  fine  pictorial  work 
later,  when  you  get  a  bit  more  used  to  your 
tools  Glad  to  see  you  do  not  use  P.O.P., 
but  sorry  to  observe  that  you  stick  to  the 
ordinary  style  of  mount.  By  the  by,  rather 
a  nice  long,  narrow  picture  results  when  you 
trim  exactly  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the  bottom, 
retaining,  of  course,  the  top  portion. 

F.  G.  H  -This  was  very  nearly  very  nice. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  white  window- 
coming  against  the  white  blouse  ruins  the 
ensemble.  We  fancy  that  perhaps  the  printing 
process  accentuates  the  lack  of  contrast  to  a 
small  degree;  possibly  if  you  use  say  carbon, 
the  girl  might  stand  out  a  little  more  from  her 
surroundings.  We  think  it  is  worth  trying 
again,  but  next  time  let  her  stand  a  little 
further  away  from  the  background,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  diffusion. 

M.J.E  —  Is  this  a  photograph  of  a  lady  or 
an  ivy-covered  wall  ?  Really,  we  cannot  tell 
which  it  is  meant  for,  and  therefore  you  must 
excuse  us  asking  you  to  explain.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  commendable,  but  this  sort  of  thing 
will  not  do.  Remember  that  in  a  portrait  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  surrounding 
details  be  suppressed  as  much  as  possible. 

Hecate — The  composition  here  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  contrast 
is  lacking,  for  had  it  been  present  you  would 
have  secured  a  really  pleasing  little  study.  Of 
course  you  were  compelled  to  give  an  instan¬ 
taneous  exposure,  which  accounts  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  all-round  flatness.  We  think, 
however,  that  had  you  selected  a  time  of  day 
when  the  light  fell  more  pictorially,  this  same 
flatness  could  have  been  minimized  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

Hamsterley  -  This  is  not  half  bad,  there 
is  a  nice  poetic  feeling  about  the  whole.  A 
good  foreground,  however,  would  have  im¬ 
proved  matters  vastly. 

Dusty  Rhodes — Very  well  printed,  and  not 
badly  taken,  but  the  motif  is  not  strong.  We 
think  if  the  child  had  had  sufficient  of  the 
flowers  in  her  hand,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
separating  them,  the  slight  stiffness  which  is 
apparent  would  not  have  been  so  pronounced. 
She  has  moved  her  head  a  little  bit,  you  must 
see  to  this  next  time. 


R.  K.  Holmes. — The  tone  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  the  photograph  certainly  suggests 
evening.  It  looks  better,  however,  when  half 
an  inch  is  cut  off  the  sky,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  bottom.  The  long,  narrow  picture 
thus  produced  is  extremely  pictorial.  The 
technique  of  the  whole  is  quite  up  to  the  mark 


Una. — This  is  very  charmingly  chosen,  but 
just  a  tiny  bit  washed  out,  and  you  certainly 
show  too  much  sky.  With  regard  to  the  pale 
effect,  it  must  be  due  to  under-printing,  although 
without  seeing  the  negative,  we  cannot  say. 
Your  photograph  makes  a  very  pretty  pidture 
in  spite  of  this  slight  drawback. 


Nest. — We  like  this  better  than  the  one  we 
reproduced,  in  spite  of  its  faults.  The  best 
way  would  be  to  sun  the  window  down,  not 
try  rubbing.  The  best  way  of  all,  however, 
would  be  to  start  again,  and  follow  out  the 
suggestions  we  gave  you.  If  you  get  a  good 
picture  we  promise  to  reproduce  it. 

Harmony. — This  is  a  very  nice  little  boy, 
and  should  make  a  capital  model.  In  the 
present  instance,  you  have  not  made  as 
much  from  him  as  you  might  have  done; 
the  lighting  is  too  all-round,  and  the  jersey 
is  not  subdued  enough  for  this  special  style 
of  portrait.  We  expedt  to  see  some  very 
good  work  from  you,  because  with  a  model 
like  this,  you  should  turn  out  some  pretty 
things.  Think  out  a  few  suitable  subjedts 
for  portrayal  by  means  of  the  camera. 

Ann  Paddy. — Your  photographs  are  all 
spoilt  because  you  have  apparently  not  used 
a  backed  plate.  You  see,  subjedts  of  this 
charadter  are  very  difficult  to  take.  If  you 
givelongenough  toget  detail  in  theshadows, 
halation  is  sure  to  be  present,  whereas,  if 
you  expose  for  the  high-lights,  the  darker 
portions  are  merely  a  black  mass  as  in  the 
second  print.  Films  are  supposed  to  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  this  same  halation  trouble, 
but  they  do  not  do  it  entirely.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  your  best  plan  to  use  a  large  stop, 
because  it  enabled  you  to  get  the  business 
over  quickly,  but  unless  you  use  the  precau¬ 
tion  we  mention,  we  are  afraid  that  you 
will  not  be  very  successful. 

Silex. — The  worst  of  photographs  of  this 
sort  is  that  somebody  will  place  their  top 
hat  just  in  front  of  the  lens.  In  the  present 
instance  the  usual  obliging  gentleman  has 
nearly  done  for  you.  It  is  badly  out  of 
focus  too,  which  ruins  the  otherwise  good 
effedt.  Technically,  you  are  apparently 
quite  capable  of  producing  a  good  negative 
under  awkward  circumstances. 

W.C.M. — This  would  have  been  better  had 
the  foreground  interest  been  stronger.  You 
can  improve  the  present  print  a  lot  by  cutting 
a  good  inch  from  the  sky,  and  possibly  half  an 
inch  from  the  right-hand  side.  You  will  have 
to  print  in  some  clouds  too.  The  lack  of 
something  in  the  foreground,  however,  will 
always  detradf  from  the  goodness  of  the 
photograph. 

J.  N. — Rather  a  nice  spot,  but  you  have  not 
made  the  most  of  it.  The  little  building  is 
somewhat  "  raw,”  as  it  were,  from  .the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  would  require  to  be  made  as 
inobtrusive  as  possible,  and  should  have 
therefore  been  somewhat  differently  lighted. 
The  lack  of  a  good  sky  is  painfully  felt.  Add 
some  clouds  from  a  half-plate  negative  The 
technique  is  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  the 
lighting,  so  far  as  the  rocks  go,  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  hut 
is  to  cut  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  right, 
and  make  a  long,  narrow  picture. 


Europa. — We  never  saw  such  a  fine  example 
of  geometrical  repetition  in  our  lives.  To 
begin  with  there  are  four  nice,  square,  straight 
windows  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
photograph :  then  there  are  two  pictorial 
people  standing  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
composition,  exatflly  repeating  one  another’s 
attitudes,  with  the  exception  that  the  man  is 
holding  a  rabbit,  but  as  he  is  holding  it  exactly 
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in  the  centre  of  the  dark  doorway,  this  attempt 
to  break  the  sameness  fails.  Notice  how  the 
barrel  of  his  gun  repeats  the  cross  line  of 
the  window  bars,  then  how  the  garden  is 
divided  into  two  equal  patches  with  a  road 
down  the  middle  which  looks  like  a  parting 
on  some  precise  gentleman’s  head.  Again, 
the  footpath  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
bottom  line  of  windows  with  their  shutters, 
the  nice  horizontal  black  band  formed  by  the 
eaves,  and  the  similarly  horizontal  lines  formed 
by  the  tiles,  add  to  the  all-round  formal  effeft. 
Europa.  this  will  not  do,  you  must  remember 
that  repetition  of  this  sort  is  fatal  to  the 
produdlion  of  anything  artistic.  There  should 
be  repetition,  but  it  should  be  disguised,  and 
not  made  so  painfully  apparent.  Your  tech¬ 
nique  is  capital,  but  next  time  you  attempt  a 
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genre  study  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
surroundings  do  not  fall  into  so  geometrical  a 
form.  To  make  the  best  of  your  present  print, 
and  to  take  away  from  the  stiffness,  you  must 
cut  off  somewhat  as  we  indicate,  but  even  then 
that  horrid  parting  of  a  path  is  altogether  “too 
too !" 

vS>nr  iSMtor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  prafticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents."  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Now  that  dark  days  predominate,  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  will  find  but  few  opportunities 
of  working  in  the  field.  Bromide  printing 
and  enlarging,  lantern  slide  making,  and  other 
laboratory  work  of  a  similar  nature  are  the 
operations  in  season  just  at  this  time  of  year. 
A  few  enterprising  photographers  may  find  an 
outlet  for  their  energies  in  flash-light  portrait¬ 
ure,  and  that  there  is  great  scope  in  this 
direction  anyone  who  cares  to  read  Miss  B. 
M.  Lothrop’s  book  on  Indoor  Photography 
will  fully  realize.  It  is  also  a  season  for 
mounting  and  framing  and  arranging  albums. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  nearly  all  these 
occupations  ourselves  lately,  particularly 
frame  making,  having  taken  up  this  branch 
of  cabinet  making  with  a  view  of  gaining 
experience  to  impart  to  readers  of  The  Junior 
Photographer .  We  find  it  a  fairly  simple 
matter  to  make  frames  of  moderate  size  of 
mouldings  up  to  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness, 
while  the  cost  is  very  much  less  than  at 
the  shops.  However,  no  more  about  this 
subject  just  now,  but  look  out  for  a  practical 
article  next  month  or  soon  after. 

*  4- 

With  all  due  respedt  to  the  value  of  lectures 
and  conveniences  of  various  kinds  afforded  by 
the  large  photographic  societies,  in  our  opinion 
the  best  work  is  done  and  the  greatest  progress 
made  by  those  little  bands  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
who  meet  at  each  others’  houses  or  in  some 
snug  little  room,  perhaps  at  the  Church  schools 
or  in  the  smoking  cafe.  Under  such  auspices 
no  one  is  afraid  of  expressing  his  opinion  or 
asking  a  question ;  demonstrations  can  be 
witnessed  without  pushing  others  aside ;  on 
field  days  there  is  room  for  all  without 
crowding.  If  you  have  a  few  photographic 
friends  join  hands  with  them  and  form  a 
little  club. 

*  4 

Here  is  a  little  nutshell  advice  for  beginners: 
Camera — half-plate,  with  bellows  extending  to 
16  inches,  and  3  slides  (about  ££).  Lens — 


casket  or  combination  set  of  four  single  lenses 
(about  £2).  Tripod — ash,  three-fold,  the  lower 
segment  sliding  (about  12/6  to  15/-).  Case — a 
ruck-sack.  Dishes — celluloid,  and  one  or  two 
porcelain.  Developer — pyro  and  soda  or  pyro 
and  ammonia.  Simplest  printing  process — 
platinum  paper. 

With  January  several  new  features  have 
been  introduced  into  our  other  photographic 
journal,  The  Practical  Photographer ,  and  we 
venture  to  ask  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to 
buy  a  copy  of  that  issue  as  an  experiment, 
because  we  are  pretty  sure  they  will  find 
plenty  to  interest  them  therein.  The  Junior 
Photographer  is  essentially  elementary,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  maintains  a  progressive 
character,  and  aims  at  carrying  the  reader  on 
to  a  surer  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  ins 
and  outs  of  photographic  process.  But  The 
Practical  Photographer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
like  an  advanced  course,  it  goes  into  special 
branches  of  photography,  picture  making, 
portraiture,  optics,  chemistry,  etc.,  besides  a 
brief  resume  of  the  events  of  the  month,  with 
illustrations  of  all  kinds.  It  is,  therefore, 
calculated  to  be  specially  useful  to  any  who 
feel  the  Junior  has  taught  them  all  it  can,  or 
who  seek  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
any  particular  subjedt.  Among  the  new 
features  of  the  present  year  is  a  “Portrait 
Gallery”  of  well-known  men  and  women  in 
the  photographic  world.  We  may  also  state 
that  the  volume  for  1899  is  now  to  be  had  in 
cloth  cover,  price  8/-. 

*  * 

By  the  time  this  journal  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christmas  festivities.  According  to  theory,  of 
course,  the  snow  should  be  lying  thickly  over 
hill  and  valley,  and  the  village  bells  should  be 
ringing  out  glad  paeans.  In  reality,  however, 
instead  of  snow,  the  landscape  will  doubtless 
be  covered  inches  thick  in  mud,  and  the 
weather  will  be  warm  and  close,  and  the 
District  Council  will  have  stopped  the  bells 
because  people  with  nerves  will  have  indibted 
them  as  a  nuisance.  The  old  order  is  changing, 
and  we  no  longer  anticipate  the  gay  sort  of 
times  which  were  wont  to  come  round 
annually,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  jovial 
party  spent  their  mid-winter  holiday  at  Manor 
Farm,  Dingley  Dell.  The  change,  however, 
has  not  extended  so  far  as  the  wishing  of  good 
wishes  goes,  therefore  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  have  as  fine  a  time  as  climatic 
conditions  and  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
individual  allows. 

*  * 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  issue  in  which  to 
make  good  resolutions,  and  say  what  we  are 


going  to  do  in  the  coming  by  and  by.  Our 
own  personal  programme  for  igoo  is  fairly 
well  made  out,  but  there  are  gaps  which  we 
shall  have  to  fill  in  as  ideas  occur.  One  or 
two  new  features,  however,  we  have  practi¬ 
cally  decided  upon  ;  amongst  these  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  found  a  revival  of  those  Field  Days 
which  in  ’95  met  with  fairly  general  approval. 
The  competitions,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
list,  will  carry  us  well  into  the.  middle  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  meantime  we  are  going  to 
evolve  a  new  and  original  set.  The  Critical 
Column  is,  of  course,  to  be  continued.  This 
feature,  which  commenced  almost  with  the 
magazine,  has  gradually  increased  in  favour, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
to  make  a  charge  in  order  to  reduce  the 
entries,  we  are  still  flooded  with  photographs, 
which,  however,  we  are  luckily  now  able  to 
deal  with  soon  after  their  receipt,  thanks  to 
our  now  having  learnt  by  experience  how  to 
cut  or  extend  criticisms  according  to  their  value. 

*  * 

Those  junior  photographers  who  attend  our 
Music  Halls  may  be  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
how  those  cinematograph  pictures,  which  are 
supposed  to  portray  stirring  events  in  the 
Transvaal,  are  obtained.  Of  course  one  can 
hardly  expect  even  the  most  ardent  seeker 
after  fame  and  coin  to  go  and  set  up  his 
machine  in  the  midst  of  a  great  charge,  even 
if  the  authorities  would  permit  him  to  do  so, 
and  yet  here  we  have  what  are  supposed  to  be 
exact  reproductions  of  brilliant  feats  of  British 
arms  !  It  may  relieve  the  minds  of  the  enquir¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  most  of  these  films  have  been 
taken  in  France,  that  the  noble  Gordons  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  merely  Frenchmen  dis¬ 
guised,  and  that  the  veldt  is  some  large  open 
space  in  a  Parisian  park.  We  could  not  help 
being  amused  the  other  night  when  seeing  one 
of  these  films  exhibited,  because  one  little 
unlooked-for  item  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  “  naval  brigade  ’  were  supposed 
to  be  pounding  away  with  might  and  main 
amidst  a  prodigious  amount  of  smoke,  and  of 
course  the  audience  cheered  enthusiastically. 
It  was  rather  a  shock,  however,  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  to  observe  on  the  horizon 
line  quite  a  number  of  those  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  always  will  insist  on  looking  on 
when  a  photograph  is  being  taken.  They 
wore  top  hats,  Parisian  toilets,  and  carried 
umbrellas,  the  latter  probably  intended  to 
ward  off  the  hail  of  bullets.  It  must  have 
been  very  annoying  for  the  people  who  took 
all  that  pains,  and  then  had  their  effort  marred 
in  this  fashion.  Modern  warfare  may  be 
different  from  the  ancient  style  of  thing,  but 
we  hardly  think  that  spectators  are  invited. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Saxon.— We  fear  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you 
the  shutter  speeds,  because,  of  course,  the  tension  of  the 
spring  varies  in  each  instrument.  You  will  perhaps  be 
right,  however,  in  gauging  it  at,  with  a  large  stop,  5a5th ; 
medium,  ggth  ;  and  small,  Both- 

N.  Y.  Ruhtra.  —  Ready-sensitized  post-cards  are 
supplied  by  several  firms,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
them  at  the  dealers’.  Had  you  been  a  subscriber  from 
the  beginning  >ou  would  have  known  that  sometime  ago 
the  number  of  pages  was  increased  to  admit  of  the 
regular  insertion  of  the  prize  announcements.  Thanks 
for  your  kind  expressions,  we  hope  The  Junior  Photo- 
grapher  will  continue  to  interest  you. 

Bess. — Thanks  for  yours  suggesting  a  small  dodge. 
Hypo  will  keep  a  considerable  time  in  concentrated 
solution  without  deterioration.  For  snap-shot  devt  loper 
try  regular  pyro  formula,  given  this  month  in  “  Leisure 
Hours  in  a  Laboratory,”  but  use  it  with  rather  less 
water. 

G.  R.  Lawrence. — We  have  already  had  such  a 
competition,  and  we  intend  to  have  another  very  soon. 

A.  Readhead. — Not  quite  sure,  but  think  that  your 
dishes  must  i  e  unclean,  or  perhaps  the  paper  has  not 
been  sufficiently  washed  before  toning. 

Fred  Kennedv. — You  are  quite  right,  the  design  is 
not  very  s  itisfactory,  but  we  fear  we  have  not  artists 
enough  among  our  subscribers  to  effectively  carry  out 
such  a  proposition. 

C.  J.  Cumberlege. — We  have  had  articles  on  printing 
in  clouds,  and  propose  to  deal  with  the  particular 
subject  you  mention  before  very  long.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  what  you  mean  by  retouching  landscape  negatives. 
Many  notes  have  appeared  on  treatment  of  landscape 
negatives  in  order  to  equalize  values,  etc.,  the  use  of 
matt  varnish,  of  opaque,  and  so  on,  but  this  subject  will 
be  reverted  to  again  very  soon.  .  -  i; 

Yellow  Eyes. — Legally,  if  the  copyright  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  sold,  the  negative  and  any  prints  therefrom,  in 
the  possession  of  the  vendor,  should  be  handed  to  the 
purchaser.  We  should  imagine,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  in  this  particular  case  to  a  copy 
being  given  to  a  friend. 

Silex. — We  do  not  know  any  practicable  toning  bath 
for  P.O  P.  wiihout  suiphocyanide.  Why  not  give  up 
P.O.P.  altogether,  and  work  platinum  or  carbon,  both 
of  which  are  simpler  and  give  more  artistic  results. 


BLINKS’  SNOW  STUDIES. 

(See  next  page). 

Blinks,  having  purchased  the  number  of  The  Tractical 
Photographer  which  contains  the  reproductions  of  snow 
pictures  from  the  camera  of  Will  Cadby,  determines  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  He  consequently  journeys  to  some 
dismal  country  place  in  the  heart  ot  Cumberland.  “  This 
is  something  like,”  he  remarks,  as  he  is  whirled  through 
the  frost-bound  Midlands,  “  I  shall  be  sure  to  do  great 
things.”  Arriving  at  Pogmoor,  however,  the  frost  breaks 
up,  and  poor  Blinks  is  treated  to  a  dose  ot  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try  staple  commodity — wet.  After  many  days  things  dry 
up,  and  snow  comes  down,  accompanied  by  so  violent  a 
hurrLane,  however,  thai  it  is  even  impossible  to  secure 
wind-blown  tree  photographs  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
The  gale  over,  Blinks  essays  to  emulate  those  gentlemen 
who  go  in  for  frost-nipped  reeds.  The  only  difficulty  he 
finds  is  in  discovering  where  the  reeds  leave  off  and  the 
business  part  ot  the  mere  begins.  His  next  attempt  is  to 
portray  a  village  street  in  mid-winter,  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  succeeded  had  he  not  inadvertently  sat 
down  on  a  slide  which  the  village  lads  had  kept  “dark.” 
At  last,  however,  his  efforts  meet  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  and  he  secures  a  real  snowscape  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  foreground.  Having  thus  conquered  in  the  realms 
of  pure  landscape,  he  decides  to  go  even  further,  and  have 
snow  figure  studies.  The  pathetic  story  of  misguided 
Lucy  Grey  appeals  to  him,  and  he  determines  to  portray 
it  amidst  a<5tual  scenery.  He  finds  the  bridge,  and  the 
child,  and  a  good  Locale ,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
“caught  exa<5tly  the  spirit  of  the  poet.”  Whether  this 
was  so  or  not  we  cannot  vouch,  but  he  certainly  caught 
a  first-class  influenza  cold.  So  did  Lucy,  and  as  her 
father  threatened  divers  legal  proceedings,  and  even 
treated  him  to  an  exhibition  of  physical  force,  Blinks 
decided  that  he  had  haa  enough  of  snow  scenery  for  one 
season,  and  returned  to  town  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 
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BLINKS’  SNOW  STUDIES. 


See  preceding  page. 
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WINTER  FIELD  DAYS. 

By  the  Editor. 

“  When  Winter  fringes  every  bough, 

With  his  fantastic  wreath, 

And  puts  the  seal  of  silence  now 
Upon  the  leaves  beneath.” 

Thoreau. 

O  U  need  a 
thick  tweed 
suit,  flannel 
lined,  water¬ 
proof  “  K  ” 
boots,  leather 
anklets  or 
leggings,  and 
woollen  gloves 
for  out-door 
work  in  win¬ 
ter.  Equipped 
in  such  a 
manner,  one 
can  safely  defy 
frost  and  snow 
and  enjoy  the 
invigorating 
keenness  of 
the  cold  sea¬ 
son  as  much 
as  summer’s 
gentle  and 
balmy  airs. 
The  camera  needs  no  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  winter,  but  one  must  keep  an 
eye  on  the  lens,  for  it  is  apt  to  condense 
moisture,  with  dire  results  on  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  unwittingly  become  the 


victims  of  an  obscure  vision — fuzzy- 
types  of  a  kind  no  one,  not  even  that 
terrible  aesthetic  entity  created  in  the 
narrow  mind  of  the  mere  technician — 
would  desire  to  put  in  his  “  decorative” 
drawing-room. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  is  a  safe 
mentor  for  the  novice  in  these  pre¬ 
cautionary  matters,  and  his  notes  on 
“  Snow  Pictures”  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Amateur  Photographer  are  just  what 
one  ought  to  know  about  practical 
details.  His  warning  about  contrasts 
may  be  quoted  verbatim. 

“  Remember  that  with  frost  and 
snow  pictures  one  is  dealing  (as  a  rule) 
with  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
e.g.,  the  dark  trunk  of  a  tree  against  a 
snow  background  looks  quite  black 
against  quite  white.  And  as  photo¬ 
graphy  often  emphasizes  these  light 
contrasts,  we  see  the  need  of  great 
caution  in  so  selecting  our  view  point 
that  these  violent  contrasts  are  not 
made  too  conspicuous.” 

This  foresight  in  the  field  must  be 
followed  by  corresponding  precautions 
in  the  dark-room,  over-development 
will  produce  excessive  hardness,  and 
destroy  what  little  half-tone  any  snow- 
scene  may  already  possess.  On  this 
question  one  can  hardly  agree  with 
another  writer  in  the  journal  just 
quoted,  who  avers  that  the  presence  of 
sunshine  is  an  essential  to  a  successful 
snow-picture,  because  otherwise  all  is 
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Bat,  tame  and  uninteresting.  Sunlight 
may  be  preferable  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
condition  essential  for  success,  if  proper 
care  be  exercised  in  exposure  and 
development.  The  general  rule  is, 
slightly  overexpose,  and  develop  with 
somewhat  dilute  solutions.  You  will 
probably  make  a  few  mistakes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  business  because  a 
“snow-negative,”  being  nearly  all  high¬ 
lights,  is  somewhat  deceptive  in 
appearance  of  density.  Therefore,  be 
advised,  and  if  your  first  experience  is 
yet  to  be  undergone,  take  several 
duplicates  purely  for  experiment. 

After  waiting  anxiously  for  the  first 


feature  had  acted  as  a  deterrent,  and 
after  trying  two  or  three  points  of  view, 
the  picture  had  not  been  considered 
quite  good  enough. 

However,  with  fleecy  snow  softening 
the  wall’s  stony  outlines  and  covering 
the  bare  foreground,  and  with  the 
distance  sweetly  subdued  by  that 
bluish  frosty  mist  so  characteristic  of 
winter,  it  seemed  to  have  acquired 
additional  beauty.  1  fiddled  about  for 
some  time  in  endeavouring  to  work  into 
the  composition  the  tufted  top  of  a  larch 
tree  (second  from  right  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion),  because  its  dark  mass  served  to 
set  back  the  pale  grey  of  trees  and  sky 
beyond,  but  my  efforts  proved  vain. 


appreciable  snow-fall,  when  it  came 
about  the  middle  of  December  I  needed 
no  other  encouragement  to  go  out  with 
the  camera  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over.  A  brisk  walk  of  half-an-hour 
brought  me  to  a  favourite  spot  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  woodlands  I  have  so 
often  visited. 

And  here  almost  at  once  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  view  before  which  on 
previous  occasions  I  had  halted  and 
hesitated  whether  or  not  to  photograph. 
But  somehow,  either  the  conspicuous' 
stone  walls  or  a  bareness  about  the 
foreground,  or  some  other  undesirable 


Snow  Scene. 


It  could  only  be  done  by  ruining  the 
foreground,  and  what  was  worse  still 
taking  the  wall  from  a  point  where  its 
lines  shaped  themselves  most  ungrace¬ 
fully.  And  so  choosing  the  best  all¬ 
round  point  of  view,  I  gave  my  plate 
the  pleasure  of  three  seconds’  peep 
through  an  aperture  which  photo¬ 
graphers  term//32,  and  then  carrying 
the  mounted  camera  under  my  arm 
passed  along  to  the  left  of  the  gate 
seen  in  the  picture,  keeping  in  the  wood 
all  the  time,  but  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  boundary  wall.  That  brought  me 
to  the  end  of  a  rude  avenue  of  trees, 
which  had  once  yielded  the  picture  I 
call  “  The  Thaw.”  About  a  hundred 
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paces  along  the  scarcely  distinguishable 
track  is  a  not  very  large,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  graceful  and  well-proportioned 
beech  tree,  and  towards  its  dark  trunk 
I  turned  my  footsteps.  I  had  photo¬ 
graphed  it  in  summer,  when  the 
evening  sunbeams  found  but  few 
passages  between  its  leaf  masses,  and 
on  a  misty  morning  when  the  objects 
lying  beyond  were  almost  concealed 


arrested  my  attention,  and  as  behind  it 
there  opened  out  a  pleasant  vista  of 
distant  trees,  I  attempted  another 
picture,  utilizing  the  elm  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  object  in  the  foreground.  The 
second  illustration  is  from  this  photo¬ 
graph,  and  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  picture  which  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  presence  of  sunlight, 
for  as  I  have  taken  it  the  ground  is 


by  the  atmospheric  veil.  To  complete 
the  series  a  winter  picture  was  required. 
Having  secured  what  turned  out  a 
capital  photograph,  1  crossed  the  wood 
at  right  angles  and  descended  to  its 
inmost  glade.  The  sight  of  an  elm 
whose  rough  knobby  trunk  had  received 
a  generous  coating  of  feathery  flakes 


monotonous,  and  needs  the  help  of  long 
shadows  to  break  it  up.  1  might  also 
have  helped  matters  by  stamping 
an  irregular  track  towards  the  distant 
depression  so  as  to  have  connected 
foreground  and  distance  more  evidently, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  produced 
a  curved  line  as  a  contrast  to  the  some¬ 
what  uniformly  upright  trunks. 

These  are  points  which  even  a  very 
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experienced  sun-artist  might  not  notice 
at  the  time,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
of  getting  over  them  ;  that  is,  to  re¬ 
photograph  the  scene  at  the  first 
suitable  opportunity.  For  in  the  field 
at  any  season  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
feeling  hurried,  while  in  winter 
especially,  cold  hands  and  feet  make 
one  impatient  to  be  moving,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  more  careless. 

Very  soon  1  entered  a  part  of  the 
wood  where  oak  trees  were  prevalent, 
and  searching  about  I  discovered  before 
long  a  picture  to  my  taste,  composed 
of  irregular  rows  of  receding  trunks 
vanishing  in  obscurity,  with  here  and 
there  among  them,  young  beech  shoots, 


the  growth  of  perhaps  a  couple  of 
seasons.  On  the  ground  the  white 
coverlet  lay  less  thickly  than  down  in 
the  hollows,  and  grass  peeping  through 
relieved  it  from  unbroken  uniformity. 

Then  leaving  the  oaks,  1  again 
engaged  myself  with  beeches,  my 
favourite  trees,  and  photographed 
several  shapely  individuals  or  clumps 
in  their  winter  robes,  until  my  last 
plate  had  been  exposed. 

A  few  days  later  there  was  a  thick 
hoar  frost,  and  again  I  went  to  the 
woods  for  a  few  hours’  work.  My 
doings  were  much  the  same  as  on  the 
last  occasion  ;  1  tramped  over  nearly 


Snow  and  Hoar  Frost  on  Keck 


the  same  ground,  but  nature  again 
presented  herself  in  different  aspects, 
and  I  saw  several  new  pictures.  I 
found  a  large  bed  of  dry  and  shrivelled 
kecksies,  most  of  them  standing  upright 
like  ghosts  of  their  summer  selves. 
The  snow  lay  on  their  seed  cases,  from 
whence  the  contents  had  weeks  ago 
been  dispersed,  and  upon  every  stem 
Jack  Frost  had  left  abundant  traces  of 
his  magic  wand.  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  detach  one  of  these 
umbelliferous  clusters,  and  photograph 
it  on  a  large  scale  against  a  tree 
trunk.  With  great  care  one  was  cut 
off  and  transferred  twenty  yards  to 
the  dark  trunk  of  a  tall  larch. 
Flere,  by  means  of  my  pocket  knife,  I 
fixed  it  firmly,  and  then,  placing  the 
camera  about  two  feet  away,  1  chose 
a  lens  of  sufficiently  narrow  angle  to 
ensure  that  the  field  covered  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  margin  of  the  trunk. 
Fortunately  for  my  purpose,  there  was 
hardly  a  breath  of  wind,  so  that  with  a 
little  care  in  shielding  the  keck  with 
my  body  I  was  able  to  use//32,  and 
give  the  necessary  exposure  without 
any  movement  of  the  feathery  heads 
having  occurred. 

A  print  from  this  negative  may  be 
seen  in  my  third  illustration.  The 
notion  might  be  carried  out  with  much 
greater  success,  if  a  sheet  of  dark  brown 
paper  were  first  pinned  to  a  tree,  and 
the  object  suspended  or  otherwise  fixed 
in  front  of  it.  And  since  branches, 
grasses,  and  other  natural  objects 
covered  with  hoar  frost  are  extremely 
pretty,  I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to 
try  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction, 
if  they  get  a  chance. 

THE  HAPPY  LAND 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  FANTASY. 

By  Peter  Eland . 

IT  was  Christmas  Eve.  According 
to  theory  the  snow  should  have 
lain  thickly  outside,  and  a  bright 
fire  should  have  glowed  and  flashed  on 
the  hearth.  But,  as  usual,  the  climatic 
conditions  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  one  would  expect.  There  was  a 
thick,  muggy,  warm  fog  over  the 
countryside,  a  fog  that  suggested  a  large 
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brewing  of  inferior  soup  somewhere, 
and  instead  of  snow  the  pavements 
were  coated  with  a  slippery  mud  which 
let  you  down  unexpectedly  if  you  were 
not  always  on  the  alert.  As  to  the 
fire — well,  it  had  gone  out  in  order  to 
cool  the  room  down  a  little. 

For  me  the  evening  had  not  been 
particularly  happy.  In  the  first  place, 
I  had  discovered  on  my  return  from 
business  that  the  negatives  left  drying 
on  the  kitchen  mantelshelf  had  been 
melted,  because,  forsooth,  my  family 
went  in  for  a  special  field  day  with  the 
boiler  and  the  oven  in  connection  with 
puddings  and  other  Christmas  fare,  and 
had  raised  the  temperature  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Then  a  packet  of  very  special 
chemicals  which  should  have  been  de¬ 
livered  in  the  morning  had  gone  wrong 
in  the  post  “through,”  the  postman  said, 
“the  mails  being  packed  with  Christmas 
cards  and  such  like  and  the  sorters 
being  off  their  ’eds.”  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  I  had  discovered  that  I  had 
in  stock  only  an  ounce  or  so  of  hypo, 
and  no  possibility  of  getting  any  more 
till  after  Boxing  Day,  and  you  will 
understand  that  I  was  not  supremely 
happy  or  inclined  to  bless  the  jovial 
season.  So  when  Tommy  came  down 
and  wanted  me  to  tell  ghost  tales  in 
the  twilight,  and'  Mrs.  Snooks  sent 
to  request  that  I  would  help  her  hang 
up  some  green  stuff,  I  retorted  that 
I  couldn’t  be  bothered,  and  retired  into 
the  fastnesses  of  my  dark-room  bent 
upon  making  Velox  prints  from  some 
extremely  pyro-stained  negatives,  a 
pastime  which  I  calculated  would  see 
me  well  into  the  small  hours  of 
Christmas  Day. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  The  night 
dragged  wearily  on  in  the  semi-gloom, 
and  the  prints  grew  in  number.  I  was 
only  interrupted  twice — once  I  had  to 
descend  and  expel  a  number  of  prema¬ 
ture  “waits”  who  had  congregated  in 
the  front  garden,  and  once  to  attend  to 
an  alarm  of  fire  which  arose  through 
the  Yule  log  in  the  kitchen  having 
over-heated  the  flue  and  caused  a 
“  smell  of  burning.”  The  clocks  struck 
ten  and  eleven,  and  still  I  toiled  on. 
At  a  quarter  to  twelve  Mrs.  Snooks 
came  up,  and  at  a  critical  moment 
opened  the  door  and  asked  if  I  wouldn’t 
be  Santa  Claus,  as  the  children  were 
off  to  bed.  It  so  happened  that  I  had 


a  whole  packet  of  extra  rapid  Bromide 
paper  exposed  at  the  moment,  so  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  I  told 
Mrs.  Snooks  plainly  that  1  wasn’t 
going  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
tomfoolery.  She  seemed  displeased 
and  left  me,  and  as  she  retreated  I 
gave  vent  to  my  feelings. 

“  Christmas!  The  most  beastly  time 
in  the  whole  year  for  photographers — 
no  light — no  dealers  open  for  two 
days — no  possibility  of  getting  goods 
delivered  promptly — no  anything,  in 
fact.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  lived  in  a 
land  where  there  wasn’t  any  such 
ridiculous  season,  and  where  I  could 
practise  my  beloved  art  all  the  year 
round  without  interruption.” 

As  I  said  the  words,  the  clocks 
outside  struck  twelve,  and  the  light  of 
the  dark-room  lamp  flickered  and  went 
out.  Now,  whenever  on  a  Christmas 
eve  the  striking  of  the  midnight  hour  is 
accompanied  by  an  almost  instantaneous 
extinction  of  light,  something  is  bound 
to  happen.  In  my  case  it  proved  no 
exception.  I  felt  myself  grabbed 
from  behind  and  thrust  forward.  The 
end  of  the  dark-room  seemed  to  melt, 
the  outside  air  blew  on  my  face  and 
then — well,  I  became  conveniently 
unconscious,  a  thing  which  I  notice 
happens  in  Christmas  annuals  to  all 
persons  who,  after  reviling  the  season, 
are  taken  away  to  be  taught  lessons. 

When  I  came  to  myself  my  first 
sensations  were  of  brilliant  light.  It 
made  me  blink  and  want  to  shut  my 
eyes.  Overhead  was  a  bright  blue 
sky  without  a  single  cloud  in  it,  and 
below  all  was  so  clear  that  middle 
distance,  foreground  and  horizon  line 
were  equally  sharply  defined.  As  I 
got  accustomed  to  the  brightness, 
however,  I  saw  that  I  was  not  alone, 
for  a  gentleman  in  a  tweed  tourist  suit 
was  standing  beside  me  and  regarding 
me  in  a  friendly  manner. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  ”  I  asked. 

The  stranger  seemed  relieved  when 
I  spoke. 

“Gracious,”  he  said,  “I  am  glad 
you’re  alive.  Do  you  know,  the  shock 
of  coming  to  amidst  such  perfectly 
ideal  photographic  climatic  conditions 
kills  numbers  ?  Excess  of  joy,  I 
suppose.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  retorted. 

“  Why,  of  course,  that  you’ve  been 


translated.  You  are  in  the  Happy 
Land  of  Photographers.  You  are  on 
the  planet  Venus,  which,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  has  been 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  is  now 
being  peopled  by  photographic  enthusi¬ 
asts  for  whom  the  Old  World  has 
become  too  small  and  too  commonplace, 
or  who  have  got  disgusted  with  its 
climate,  or  its  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  art.” 

To  say  that  I  was  staggered  was  to 
put  it  mildly,  but  my  amazement  grew 
as  my  new-found  friend  chatted  on. 
“You  see,”  he  said,  pointing  in  the 
direction  which  lay  under  our  feet, 
“down  there,  there  was  absolutely  no 
chance  or  encouragement.  We  were 
not  considered  to  be  important  people 
at  all ;  we  had  not  even  the  privilege 
granted  to  anglers,  while  as  to  being 
represented  in  Parliament,  why,  even 
the  suggestion  would  have  been  met  with 
laughter  and  ridicule.  Here,  however, 
everything  is  altered,  everything  is 
subservient  to  us  from  the  climate 
downwards.  You  are  going  to  have  a 
gay  time  indeed,  for  here  you  will  have 
absolutely  no  deterrent  to  prevent  you 
following  our  beloved  art  always.” 

We  had  been  walking  rather  rapidly 
during  this  speech,  and  in  spite  of  the 
interesting  nature  of  my  guide’s  con¬ 
versation  I  could  not  help  being 


somewhat  distracted  by  the  country 
through  which  we  were  passing.  As 
I  have  said  before  it  was  brilliantly 
clear  and  sharp,  and  what  verdure 
there  was  grew  in  artistic  clumps, 
suitable  for  foregrounds,  middle  dis¬ 
tances,  etc.  The  road  was  rather 
rough,  but  as  my  guide  explained, 
this  was  because  a  rutty  road  was 
always  of  great  assistance  in  a  picture, 
and  consequently  the  Government  had 
decided  that  all  the  public  paths  should 
be  replete  with  ruts.  It  was  certainly 
rather  worrying  to  find  one’s  feet  get 


fast  in  these  cracks,  but  still  the 
pictorial  gain  to  be  got  from  them 
minimized  their  inconvenience. 

As  we  neared  the  town  other  strange 
sights  broke  on  my  view.  The  houses 
were  all  built  after  the  various  styles 
of  cameras,  from  the  large  whole-plate 
family  residence  down  to  the  folding 


Pocket  Kodak  Bijou  villa  for  two.  A 
handsome  building  which  I  took  to  be 
the  Town  Hall  was  shaped  after  the 
fashion  of  a  large  studio  camera,  and  it 
had  a  beautiful  dome,  formed  from 
half  a  pneumatic  release.  The  schools 
were  of  the  enlarging  camera  pattern, 
because,  as  my  guide  said,  since  they 
were  places  for  enlarging  the  mind, 
why  should  not  the  idea  be  carried 
along  throughout  ? 

The  notices  over  some  of  the  shops 
struck  me  as  being  extraordinary.  For 
instance,  a  clothier  advertised  himself 
as  “The  Cresco-Fylma  Clothing  Co., 
no  fitting  required.”  All  you  had  to 
do  was  to  buy  a  ready-made  suit,  and 
if  it  did  not  fit  you,  you  simply  steeped 


it  in  a  solution  supplied  by  the  vendors, 
and  enlarged  it  until  it  did.  By  this 
means  one  outfit  could  be  made  to  last 
a  lifetime.  In  one  street  we  passed 
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the  public  baths.  They  were  of  the 
usual  type  of  syphon  plate  washer,  and 
the  bathers  ascended  to  the  roof  by 
means  of  a  ladder  and  dived  in.  When 
they  had  had  enough  of  it  they  simply 
allowed  themselves  to  be  sucked  up 
the  syphon  and  ejected  in  the  usual 
course.  'This  was  very  convenient, 
save  when  some  photographer  of  extra 
stout  proportions  got  jammed  in  the 
kink,  and  thus  prevented  an  even  flow. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  peculiar  planet,  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  them  about,  all  armed  with 
cameras,  but  the  thing  which  struck 
me  most  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
walked,  which  appeared  to  me  as  being 


somewhat  jumpy.  I  mentioned  this  to 
my  friend.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “that  is 
easily  explained.  You  see  everything 
has  to  be  photographic  here,  it  is  not 
natural  if  it  is  not  ;  therefore  this 
jumpiness.  You  see  the  idea  is  that 
we  ourselves  should  be  living  pictures, 
consequently  we  imitate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  movements  we  see  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  cinematograph.  It  is  a 
little  bit  worrying,  but  still  one  soon 
gets  used  to  the  dither.” 

The  vehicles  in  this  strange  country 
naturally  partook  of  the  photographic 
nature  of  the  rest  of  things.  City 
buses,  for  instance,  were  draining  racks, 
the  travellers  sitting  back  to  back  with 
their  feet  hanging  over  the  sides,  while 
naturally  the  road  rollers  were  merely 
enlarged  roller  squeegees.  The  railway 
lines,  which,  for  a  reason  I  will  give 
you  later,  were  underground,  were 
approached  by  a  dark  slide,  and  the 
engines  and  carriages  were  of  the 
bellows  pattern,  which  made  them 
unequalled  for  rounding  corners,  but 
was  rather  inconvenient  in  case  of 
accident. 


I  was  getting  hungry,  and  I  intimated 
this  to  my  companion.  He  took  me 
into  the  equivalent  for  a  refreshment 
room,  called  a  developing  establishment, 
and  we  had  a  repast  served  up,  of 
course,  in  developing  dishes,  and  eaten 
off  dry  plates.  Wine  we  partook  of 
from  measuring  glasses,  and  all  the 
items  were  charged  at  so  much  per 
ounce,  or  kilogramme,  or  fluid  drams. 
We  tipped  the  waiter,  by  the  way, 
with  a  cheap  spectacle  lens. 

When  we  were  once  more  in  the 
public  street  I  noticed  that  a  singular 
change  had  come  over  the  condition  of 
things.  Everything  was  bathed  in  a 
subdued  red  light.  I  asked  what  it 
meant.  “Oh,”  said  my  guide,  “this 
is  our  night.  You  see,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  stuffy 
dark-room,  we  have  a  large  red  screen 
which,  by  special  arrangement,  is 
hoisted  between  us  and  the  sun.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  develop  anywhere 
and  at  any  moment  during  a  certain 
period,  and  if  necessary  this  subdued 
time  may  be  utilized  for  sleeping  or 
resting.  By  the  by,  you  look  weary ; 
had  we  not  better  see  about  getting 
you  some  little  place?”  So  we  went 
house  hunting,  and  I  soon  discovered 
a  building  exactly  suited  to  my  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  in  the  hand-camera 
style  of  architecture,  and  one  went  in 
through  the  lens  hole,  which  could  be 


closed  from  the  inside,  being  fitted 
with  an  iris  diaphragm.  My  friend 
explained  to  me  that  the  iris  had  been 
generally  adopted  for  doorways.  Years 
ago  the  Waterhouse  stop  had  been 
practically  universal,  but  it  had  so 
happened  that  at  a  Mayoral  banquet  one 
November,  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  had  found  themselves 
unable  to  leave  the  Town  Hall,  through 
the  fact  that  they  had  over-eaten,  and 
therefore  could  not  squeeze  through 
the//32  with  which  the  doorway  was 
fitted.  Hence  a  law  compelling  the 
Iris  to  be  adopted. 
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The  windows  of  my  dwelling,  which 
occupied  the  place  usually  taken  by 
the  finders,  were  fitted  with  roller  blind 
shutters  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  type, 
and  there  were  two  storeys.  The  top 
one  was,  of  course,  the  bedroom,  and 
when  I  wished  to  rise  in  the  morning 
I  simply  had  to  pull  out  a  knob  and 
I  was  immediately  shot  downstairs 
automatically  like  a  plate.  It  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  at  first,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  catch  gave  way 
unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  still  it  had  its  conveniences. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  wonders  of  this  happy  land,  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  discover  even 
half  of  them.  I  found  that  every 
mortal  thing  was  run  in  order  to 
propitiate  and  conciliate  the  photogra¬ 
pher.  Everything  was  modelled  on 
photographic  lines,  and  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  was  lenses,  the  cheap 
species  of  “Detective”  supplying  the 
place  of  copper,  while  the  “  large 
portrait”  took  the  place  of  gold. 

Elections  were  fought  on  such 
questions  as  to  whether  drains  should 
be  laid  through  culverts  formed  from 
aluminium  or  brass  lens  mounts  jointed 
together,  or  if  the  great  sun  screen 
should  be  ruby  or  canary  colour.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  ideal  land  indeed,  but 
— and  there  always  is  the  but — there 
was  a  rift  in  the  lute,  and  this  rift  was 
caused  by  the  Art  Photographers. 

I  soon  learnt  the  history  of  these 
malcontents.  It  appears  that  certain 
amongst  them  had  raised  objection  to 
the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  was 
always  clear ;  they  wanted  it  to  be 
occasionally  muggy  and  misty  in  order 
that  they  might  secure  the  dismal 
effects  which  had  been  dear  to  their 
hearts  in  the  old  times  before  they 
were  translated.  They  began  their 
campaign,  however,  by  objecting  not 
so  much  to  climatic  conditions  as  to 
topographical  ones.  A  terrific  election 
was  fought  on  the  question  of  railways. 
The  artists  argued  that  they  were 
unpictorial,  and  spoilt  the  general 
ensemble ,  and  that  they  ought  certainly 
to  run  underground,  while  the  tech¬ 
nicians,  who  saw  their  chances  of 
photographing  expresses  going  at  the 
rate  of  go  miles  an  hour  gradually 
slipping  away,  naturally  felt  bitter  on 
the  subject.  It  was  decided,  however, 


to  grant  the  artists  their  request  as  a 
sort  of  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  conse¬ 
quently  underground  the  trains  went. 
Having  gained  this  victory,  the  artists 
became  cocky,  and  requested  that  half 
the  countryside  should  be  flooded 
every  morning  in  order  to  produce 
plenty  of  mud,  and  that  the  sun  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shine  otherwise  than 
behind  clouds  at  other  periods  than 
sunrise  and  sunset.  They  also  insisted 
on  a  special  kind  of  sedges  being 
planted  in  the  public  streets,  and 
wished  to  prohibit  the  use  of  anything 
but  spectacle  lenses  for  money.  And 
lastly  they  got  up  a  great  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  P.O.P.  The  technicians 
had  given  up  pretty  well  all  along  the 
line  until  this  revolution  was  on  the 
tapis,  but  then  they  rose  as  one  man. 
A  technician  give  up  P.O.P. !  Cer¬ 
tainly  not!  A  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  matt  surfaces  came  before  Parliament 
and  went  through.  The  artists  cursed, 
and  the  technicians,  bloated  with  suc¬ 
cess,  framed  a  law  making  the  use  of 
plate  glass  and  squeegees  compulsory. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  artists.  In 
a  whole  body  they  trekked  across 
country,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  the 
town  from  their  feet,  determined  to 
live  for  ever  afterwards  in  select 
seclusion  in  a  mud  swamp  of  their 
own.  They  made  themselves  a  ghastly 
country  which  they  irrigated  to  such 
an  extent,  that  even  in  the  driest 
weather  pictorial  pools  of  water  were 
present,  and  here  in  this  muddy  fastness 
they  spent  their  lives  portraying  the 
low-toned  phases  of  Nature,  producing 
artificial  mists  by  means  of  patent 
hot-water  apparatus,  and  erecting  large 
screens  to  subdue  the  light.  They  still, 
however,  occasionally  brooded  on  the 
injuries  and  insults  they  had  received 
from  their  technical  brethren,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  memory 
lay  in  their  minds  that  the  awful 
catastrophe  I  am  about  to  detail  came 
about. 

One  bright  summer  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  the  gentleman  who 
originally  introduced  me  to  the  planet. 
Pie  was  knocking  wildly  at  my  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  on  looking  out  I  saw  from 
his  white  face  that  something  very 
serious  was  the  matter.  “  For  heaven’s 
sake,”  he  cried,  “get  up,  the  artists 
are  in  arms  and  they  threaten  to  seize 


the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the 
technicians.  It  appears  that  their 
muddy  country  has  become  worked 
out,  and  that  they  have  lately  been 
accusing  one  another  of  plagiarism  so 
strongly  that  in  order  to  prevent  a 
rising  amongst  themselves  their  leaders 
determined  that  a  new  line  must  be 
struck.  They  have,  therefore,  decided 
upon  a  crusade  which  they  call  ‘A 
beautifying  of  the  commonplace,’ 
intending  to  beat  the  technicians  on 
their  own  ground  by  selecting  most 
suitable  lightings  for  commonplace 
objects,  studying  composition,  and 
throwing  out  of  focus.  The  technicians 
are,  of  course,  up  in  arms  against  such 
iniquitous  proceedings,  and  a  pitched 
battle  is  imminent.” 

I  attired  myself  hastily,  and  was 
soon  out  in  the  streets,  which  were  a 
scene  of  constant  bustle.  Large  parties 
of  photographers,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  cameras  of  the  detective 
pattern,  were  careering  wildly  about, 
while  occasionally  great  flashes  of 
magnesium  light  were  observable, 
apparently  signalling  messages  to  those 
at  a  distance.  Big  studio  cameras  with 
their  most  powerful  lenses  on,  and 
their  dark  slides  loaded  to  their  fullest 
extent,  were  being  rolled  to  the  front. 
I  walked  down  to  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  there  discovered  that  large  barri¬ 
cades  composed  of  plate  boxes  and 
bags  of  hypo,  had  been  erected,  and 
that  a  number  of  magazine  cameras 
were  already  pointed  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  enemy  were  mainly 
seen  advancing.  The  faces  of  the 
technicians  were  very  grave  indeed, 
and  I  soon  learnt  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  had  on  their  side  a 
large  number  of  snap-shooters  armed 
with  “Detectives”  carrying  as  many 
as  forty  plates  or  films;  the  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  splendidly  equip¬ 
ped  with  landscape  lenses  of  com¬ 
paratively  long  focus,  which  would, 
undoubtedly,  allow  them  to  do  great 
damage  without  coming  very  near. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  battle 
had  begun.  I  trust  I  may  never  see 
such  an  awful  sight  again.  The  artists 
from  their  high  positions  could  be  seen 
uncapping  and  capping  their  lenses 
with  deadly  effect,  and  although  our 
studio  cameras,  stopped  down  to  y/64, 
did  considerable  damage;  we  were 


apparently  on  the  losing  side.  The 
rattle  of  the  cinematographs  rang  out 
clearly  above  the  din,  and  the  clicking 
of  the  shutters  sounded  like  hail  on  the 
window  panes.  Although  our  numbers 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  enemy 
it  was  painfully  evident  which  way  the 
fight  would  go.  One  of  the  artists’ 
cameras  was  gradually  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer,  extended  to  its 
fullest.  We  tried  to  silence  it  with  a 
telephoto,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
we  did  not  succeed.  It  was  then  that 
our  general,  wildly  brandishing  a  print 
trimmer,  ran  along  our  ranks.  He 
pointed  to  the  enemy,  and  in  tones  of 
suppressed  excitement  told  us  that 
unless  we  could  manage  to  crack  that 
lens  the  day  was  as  good  as  lost.  Who 
would  go  out,  and  lead  a  forlorn  hope  ? 
In  a  second  over  one  hundred  tech¬ 
nicians,  armed  with  magazines  of  the 
most  tremendous  holding  capacity, 
stepped  from  the  ranks.  In  less  than 
another  second  they  were  half-way 
across  the  plain,  and  in  less  than  two 
seconds  more  the  artist  with  the  long 
focus  was  riddled  with  snap-shots. 
With  a  wild  cheer  they  rushed  back 
to  our  lines,  and  then  to  my  horror  I 
heard  a  great  cry  go  up,  and  saw  our 
ranks  fall  and  give  way,  and  the  artists 
rushed  down  like  a  big  sea  to  swamp 
us.  I  knew  the  meaning  of  that  cry 
in  an  instant — the  enemy  had  cut  our 
water  supply  off,  and  what  is  a  tech¬ 
nician  worth  who  is  not  unscrupulously 
cleanly  ?  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  once 
more  in  my  own  dark-room,  and  the 
Christmas  bells  were  ringing.  How 
thankful  I  was.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  my  Happy  Land  everything 
had  been  arranged  to  suit  the  foibles 
of  photographers,  it  would  not  work. 
Even  what  are  the  most  satisfactory 
conditions  to  some  are  but  dust  and 
ashes  to  others,  and  there  can  be  no 
photographic  heaven  so  long  as  we 
have  good  artist  photographers  and 
good  technicians  in  the  same  country. 


To  Remove  Pyro  Stains.  —  Negatives 
which  have  remained  so  long  in  the  pyro 
developer  that  they  have  become  stained,  may 
be  cleared  by  pouring  in  a  10  %  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  have  been  added. 
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LEISURE  HOURS  IN  A 
LABORATORY. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  3. 

I  MAKE  PLATINUM  PRINTS. 

I  T  is  delightful  to  enter  your  labor- 
Y  atory  early  in  the  morning  and 
feel  that  you  have  the  whole  day 
at  your  disposal,  without  likelihood  of 
interruption,  for  carrying  out  some 
kind  of  work.  In  my  own  case  such 
special  occasions  are  rare,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  appreciated  when  they 
come.  We  fritter  away  a  good  deal  of 
this  life  in  little  digressions. 

However,  this  is  no  time  for  mora¬ 
lizing.  You  are  waiting  to  understand 
how  to  make  platinum  prints,  so  just 
step  inside  my  laboratory  and  we  will 
go  into  this  simple  process  together, 
for  I  quite  believe  when  you  have  seen 
how  the  prints  are  done  you  will  be 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  Platinum 
Process. 

I  have  a  fresh  tin  of  the  paper  all 
ready.  You  see  that  one  side  of  each 
sheet  is  white  and  the  other  a  pale 
yellow.  The  latter  is  the  sensitive  side 
and  must  be  placed  next  to  the  negative. 
Here  are  several  negatives  from  which 
prints  are  required.  1  place  them  in 
frames  with  a  piece  of  the  platinum 
paper  behind  each,  and  then  a  little 
indiarubber  pad  before  the  back  is 
clamped  into  position.  Carry  the  frames 
out  to  the  window,  but  do  not  let  direct 
sunlight  fall  upon  them.  And  as  it  is 
rather  a  humid  morning,  we  must  keep 
them  inside  the  window,  for  platinum 
paper  is  quickly  spoiled  by  moisture. 
The  prints  will  be  ready  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of-an-hour,  so  we  have  nice  time  to 
prepare  the  dishes  and  solutions. 

Here  is  a  saturated  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  oxalate,  the  same  stuff  that  I  use 
for  bromide  paper.  About  three  fluid 
ounces  will  be  sufficient  to  covei  a 
half-plate  print,  so  I  will  measure  out 
this  quantity  and  pour  it  into  a  half¬ 
plate  tray.  That  is  the  developer.  To 
fix,  we  require  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  1  dram  to  70  of 
water.  For  this  two  dishes  are  desir¬ 
able,  into  which  the  prints  are  placed 
successively.  Finally,  we  shall  re¬ 
quire  to  wash  for  a  few  minutes,  and 


for  that  purpose  1  take  a  large  porcelain 
dish  from  the  shelf  and  place  it  under 
the  tap  on  the  sink,  all  ready. 

By  this  time  the  prints  may  be  ready 

let  us  examine  them.  You  see,  the 
image  is  pale,  but  distinct,  and  the 
deepest  shadows  are  just  the  least  bit 
bronzed.  By  that  we  know  that 
printing  has  been  carried  far  enough. 
We  carry  the  frames  back  to  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  turn  them  face  downwards. 

I  take  out  one  print,  and  should  it 
show  any  tendency  to  curl,  I  bend  it 
straight,  without  touching  the  front 
with  my  fingers,  for  the  least  touch  of 
perspiration,  prior  to  development,  will 
produce  a  mark.  The  next  step  is  to 
place  it  face  upwards  in  the  developer 
and  to  immediately  agitate  the  solution 
briskly.  Should  any  air  bubbles  per¬ 
sist  in  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  print, 
I  remove  them  by  a  touch  of  the  Anger. 
If  the  print  will  not  lie  flat,  to  allow 
the  solution  to  flow  over  it,  I  press  it 
down  at  the  corners  with  finger  and 
thumb  of  each  hand. 

There  is  practically  no  control  in 
development.  The  image  flashes  up 
to  full  density  in  a  few  seconds,  so  that 
we  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  remove  to 
the  acid  bath. 

We  seem  to  have  gauged  the  printing 
pretty  accurately,  for  our  first  print 
has  yielded  a  clean  black  and  white 
image  of  the  proper  depth.  I  take 
hold  of  it  by  one  corner,  and  allow  the 
developer  a  moment  or  two  to  drain  off. 
Then  I  place  it  in  the  first  of  the  dishes, 
containing  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  turn  it  over  three  or  four  times,  to 
be  sure  that  no  part  of  it  has  failed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  acid.  After 
two  or  three  minutes  have  elapsed,  I 
lift  it  out  and  again  allow  to  drain 
thoroughly  before  immersing  in  the 
second  acid  bath.  Finally,  after 
another  three  or  four  minutes’  fixing, 
it  is  taken  out  and  put  into  the  basin 
under  the  tap  where  two  minutes’  treat¬ 
ment  with  running  water  clears  it  of 
acid,  and  finishes  the  process. 

We  can  now  dry  it  between  blotting 
paper.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
process  is  exceedingly  expeditious,  for 
in  the  case  of  a  batch  of  prints  the 
separate  operations  may  be  carried  on 
simultaneously,  and  as  many  as  ten  or 
a  dozen  photographs  completed  in  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
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We  can  use  the  same  developing 
solution  for  perhaps  a  dozen  prints  ;  in 
fact  until  it  begins  to  show  signs  of 
waning  strength. 

When  we  get  tired  of  the  engraving 
black  tint  of  ordinary  platinum  prints, 
we  can  employ  the  hot-bath  paper  for 
sepia  tones,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  mercury  bichloride  to  the  potas¬ 
sium  oxalate  solution,  produce  a  similar 
effect  with  our  cold-bath  paper. 

I  take  from  the  shelf  a  saturated 
solution  of  mercury  bichloride  and  add 
about  half  a  dram  to  the  three  ounces 
of  developer  in  the  dish.  Now  let  us 
try  another  print.  You  see  it  has 
quite  a  warm  colour.  This  easily 
accomplished  variation  is  of  great  use 
for  autumn  scenes,  interiors,  and  many 
other  subjects,  as  it  suggests  the  actual 
more  pronouncedly. 

Before  we  leave  the  laboratory,  let 
me  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
keeping  platinum  paper  from  the  damp. 
It  is  supplied  in  sealed  tubes,  and  in 
these  it  may  safely  be  kept  after  being 
opened  for  three  or  four  weeks.  But 
be  sure  to  store  it  in  a  dry  place. 

Platinum  papers  can  be  had  both 
rough  and  smooth  in  texture.  The 
rough  is  usually  best  for  landscape, 
the  smooth  for  interiors  and  small 
portraits.  I  do  not  lay  this  down  as  a 
hard  and  fast  rule.  There  are  absolute 
rules  in  chemistry,  but  none  in  art. 

Platinum  prints  should  be  mounted 
dry.  When  placed  on  rough  white 
cardboard,  the  black  prints  strongly 
resemble  steel  engravings.  But  the 
tint  of  mount  to  employ  depends  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Uniformity  is  to  be  avoided.  And  now, 
good-bye  for  the  present. 

(Next  Month,  No  4, — “  I  Make  Lantern  Slides." ) 


Intensification  with  Mercury. —  Allow 
the  negative  to  soak  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
wash  clean  and  immerse  in  the  following: 
bichloride  of  mercury,  i  oz.  ;  bromide  of 
potassium,  ioz.  ;  water,  25  oz.  Use  enough 
of  the  solution  to  thoroughly  cover  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Keep  the  negative  in  motion  as  in  de¬ 
veloping,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  solution 
until  it  has  reached  the  desired  intensity,  then 
remove  and  wash  in  running  water,  then 
immerse  in  sufficient  soda  solution,  used  in 
developing,  to  cover.  Keep  it  in  this  solution 
until  its  usual  colour  has  returned,  then  wash 
and  dry. 


SOME  PRINTING  DODGES. 

By  John  Beeby. 

HOW  often  do  the  average  amateur 
and  the  army  of  “Press  the 
Buttoners”  not  wish  they  could 
improve  their  prints,  by  making  some 
portions  lighter  and  others  darker, 
when  a  negative  gives  a  black  and 
white  result  through  underexposure  or 
other  faulty  manipulation  ?  To  help 
such,  the  simple  method  I  am  about  to 
describe  will  fully  repay  for  the  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
trouble  and  time  expended. 

First  procure  some  French  white 
tissue  paper,  such  as  is  used  by  jewellers 
(this  being  the  most  even  in  thickness 
and  free  from  holes).  Other  kinds  will 
do,  providing  there  are  no  holes  in  it; 
if  there  are,  use  it  double,  which  will 
only  take  longer  to  print ;  the  result 
will  be  exactly  the  same.  Secondly, 
some  vermilion  powder.  The  next 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  increase  the 
depth  of  your  printing  frame  on  the 
front  by  fixing  four  pieces  of  thin  wood 
all  round  (cigar-box  wood  answers 
well),  either  by  short  pins  or  glue. 
This  will  make  a  depth  of  about  ^  inch 
or  more  from  your  negative  ;  now 
place  the  tissue  over  this  and  fasten  at 
the  corners  and  between,  stretching 
quite  fiat;  there  must  be  no  creases, 
otherwise  they  will  show  on  the  print. 
When  dry,  place  negative  in  the 
printing  frame,  and  holding  up  to  the 
light,  negative  towards  you,  with  a 
soft  pencil  mark  lightly  on  the  tissue 
where  those  portions  are  which  print 
too  darkly.  This  done,  place  the  back 
in  the  frame  and  fasten. 

Now  with  a  small  pad  of  cotton  rub 
the  vermilion  powder  on  to  the  tissue 
strongly  or  lightly  according  to  the 
depth  required  to  keep  back  the  light, 
going  just  a  trifle  over  the  line, 
remembering  the  light  will  go  slightly 

at  an  angle,  thus  :  - .  Now 

take  out  the  back  and  look  through  the 
negative,  when  you  can  see  exactly 
where  the  colour  is,  and  the  strength. 
You  can  correct  any  place  not  covered 
enough,  or,  if  too  strong,  rub  off  with 
the  finger.  Presuming  it  to  be  all 
right,  place  in  your  paper  and  put  out 
to  print,  laying  flat  well  out  in  the  open. 
If  placed  at  an  angle  in  the  window  or 
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elsewhere,  allow  for  the  angle  of  light. 
Examine  when  about  one-third  printed, 
correcting  by  adding  more  colour  to 
places  or  rubbing  off  if  too  thick  on, 
according  as  it  needs;  this  will  show 
exactly  how  the  mask  is  modifying  the 
print. 

To  increase  the  light  on  any  small 


©nr  Iprises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Photograph  of  Yourself  Competition. 

The  two  prizes  are  awarded  to  W.  R.  Bright- 
man,  61,  Redland  Road,  Bristol,  and  A.  E. 
Ayers,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  certificates  to  Mrs.  Hensiey,  Mans¬ 
field,  Notts.  ;  J.  C.  Johnson,  Mayfield  House, 
Gravesend  ;  L.  G  Johnston,  42,  Manor  Park, 
Lee,  London,  S.E.;  T.  Stratton,  Church  of 
England  Soldiers'  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp, 
Woking,  Surrey  ;  L  H.  Walsh,  48,  High 
Street,  Bedford,  and  H.  Veevers,  83,  Scotland 
Road,  Nelson.  This  has  proved  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  contest,  and,  considering  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  artists  would  have  to  contend  with, 
has  been  astonishingly  well  supported.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  take  a  photograph  of  oneself, 
because  there  are  so  many  points,  which,  if 
not  looked  after,  will  militate  against  success. 
The  big  trouble  undoubtedly  arises  when  one 
comes  to  the  exposure,  for,  unless  the  photo¬ 
grapher  be  extremely  careful,  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  some  movement.  Of  course,  by 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  made  by 
means  of  bent  pins,  bobbins  of  thread,  etc., 
and  worked  (so  to  speak)  from  the  “off  side,” 
the  risk  is  slightly  minimized,  but  when  the 
more  distant  arm  has  to  be  hidden  away,  a 
lopsided  effect  is  produced.  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  self-consciousness  which  is  sure 
to  be  easily  discernable  on  the  features.  We 
feel  so  responsible  and  so  anxious  to  make  a 
success,  that  at  the  critical  moment  this  anxiety 
is  certain  to  stamp  itself  on  our  eyes  and 
mouth.  The  producers  of  the  winning 
pictures  and  the  certificate  holders  attained 
their  ends  in  the  following  ways.  W.  R. 
Brightman  focussed  on  another  person,  hung 
up  a  mirror  at  the  back  of  the  camera  in  order 
to  see  what  pose  to  assume,  used  an  ordinary 
drop  shutter,  pulling  it  up  with  a  string  and 
dropping  it  by  the  same  means  when  the 
exposure  was  finished.  A.  E.  Ayers  managed 
the  business  with  a  ball  and  long  tube.  He 
held  the  ball  in  his  left  hand  and  artfully 
covered  the  tube  with  the  towel.  Mrs.  Hensley 
fastened  a  string  to  the  trigger  of  her  Cartridge 
Kodak  (No.  4),  and  worked  this  with  one  of 
her  fingers.  She  judged  the  effect  of  her  pose 
in  a  mirror  placed  alongside  the  camera.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  sportsmanlike  way  of  taking 
what  was  actually  a  “snap-shot”  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  adopted  by  L.  H. 


part,  with  the  tip  of  your  little  finger 
put  a  spot  with  oil  ;  this,  making  the 
tissue  transparent  at  that  point,  will 
print  more. 

For  a  thin  negative,  print  through 
yellowish-green  glass  or  tissue  in  the 
sun,  and  print  very  strong. — From  the 
“  American  Annual  of  Photography." 


Walsh.  This  gentleman  is  the  happy  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  air-gun  and  a  flash-lamp,  so  he 
decided  to  work  the  two  together  to  suit  his 
ends.  He  charged  the  flash-lamp  with 
magnesium  and  methylated  spirits,  and  at¬ 
tached  it  by  means  of  a  long  tube  to  what  he 
calls  a  “bag  of  air,”  in  all  probability  a  foot¬ 
ball  bladder.  Around  the  bag  he  arranged  a 
neat  contrivance  of  a  weight  and  target.  He 
then  focussed  on  a  candle,  and  having  rigged 
himself  up  in  sportsmanlike  attire,  pulled  out 
the  slide  and  removed  the  cap,  he  took  up  his 
position,  brought  the  gun  to  his  shoulder, 


pulled  the  trigger,  and  "bang”  down  came 
the  weight  on  the  bag  of  air,  which,  of  course, 
produced  the  flash  Truly  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  way  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  of 
taking  a  photograph.  H.  Veevers,  who  sends 
the  silhouette,  is  another  gentleman  with  novel 
ideas,  and  he  would  certainly  have  held  the 
first  place  if  we  had  been  conscientiously  able 
to  call  a  silhouette  a  photograph  The  method 
he  adopted  is  distinctly  shown  in  the  sketch, 
and  therefore  needs  no  description  The 
artist  does  not  give  us  any  details  as  to  whether 
he  used  lime-light  or  an  oil  lamp  ;  if  the  latter 


Self-Portraiture  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

W.  R.  Brightman,  Bristol. 


Towell,  203,  Stony  Stanton  Road,  Coventry; 
Wm.  Towell,  203,  Stony  Stanton  Road, 
Coventry,  and  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Fish- 
bourne,  Chichester.  This  competition  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  dead  level  of  excel¬ 
lence  maintained  by  about  half  a  dozen  entries. 
When  we  came  to  the  last  round  of  judging, 


Self-Portraiture  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

A.  E.  Ayers,  Adelaide. 


on  needlework  at  a  cottage  door.  The  only 
complaint  we  have  to  make  about  it  is  that 
the  theme  is  trite  and  commonplace.  W. 
Towell's  picture  of  a  carpenter  is  very  good, 
barring  the  fact  that  the  apron  is  too  white. 
With  a  little  sunning  down  a  wonderful 
difference  might  be  made.  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson 


Self-Portraiture  Competition.  Certificate. 

L.  H.  Walsh,  Bedford. 


he  has  opened  up  a  field  which  will  enable 
amateur  photographers  to  produce  black  and 
white  effects  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for 
that  nuisance,  "stopping  out,"  will  be  done 
away  with.  A  number  of  competitors  have  to 
take  back  places,  because  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  photographing  themselves  alone, 
but  included  other  members  of  their  families. 
Many  of  these  pictures  are  really  very  praise¬ 


worthy,  but  they  scarcely  fulfil  our  conditions. 
J.  C.  Johnson,  who  obtains  a  certificate, 
secured  a  portrait  of  himself  on  a  bicycle. 
The  print  is  a  fairly  good  one,  considering  the 
difficulties,  but  the  wonder  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  sender  is  the  oldest  junior  photo¬ 
grapher  we  have  heard  of,  for  he  has  passed 
his  88th  birthday. 

General  Competition.  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Alf.  Bainbridge,  342,  Leeds  Road, 
Nelson,  and  certificates  to  H.  C.  Leat,  2, 
Richmond  Street,  Totterdown,  Bristol;  IT.  V. 


we  must  confess  that  we  were  puzzled,  and  the 
gentleman  who  takes  the  first  place  only 
obtained  it  by  a  couple  of  marks.  His  effort 
is  really  very  charming,  the  surroundings  are 
extremely  suitable,  and  the  technique  is  good, 
while  the  pose  of  the  girl  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  We  may  point  out,  however,  that 
she  is  not  what  she  seems  to  be  ;  little  street 
arabs  are  not  plump  and  happy  looking,  and 
their  clothes  are  usually  worn  through,  and 
not  slit  up  by  scissors.  H.  V.  Towell  sends 
a  snowscape  mounted  on  a  stock  mount,  and 
with  a  sky  several  shades  too  dark.  The  com¬ 
position,  however,  is  most  satisfactory.  H.  C. 
Leat  submits  a  charmingly  posed  girl  engaged 
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has  portrayed  a  fine  scene  in  "Stafford 
Woods.'  The  artist  has  managed  to  over¬ 
come,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  the  difficulty  of 
bright  sunlight  shining  through  the  branches, 
and  the  result  is  really  painter-like,  lacking  only 
a  little  bit  stronger  interest  to  make  a  first- 
class  thing.  Amongst  the  other  photographs 

So  fen 


which  do  not  receive  awards,  but  are  worthy 
of  comment,  the  first  place  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  entry  by  Mrs.  Dumas.  She 
portrays  a  mother  and  her  children  looking  at 
a  picture-book.  The  composition  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  circular  kind  of  mount  she  has 
adopted,  and  the  lighting  is  nice.  The  smaller 
child's  foot,  however,  is  ugly,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  remember  that  although  diffusion 
in  moderation  is  commendable,  too  much  of  it 
is  irritating.  Orcade  illustrates  a  phase  of 
humble  life.  A  young  crofter  is  shown  help¬ 
ing  his  mother  to  wind  wool.  The  whole 
scene  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  work  of 


the  late  Robt.  Terras,  and  its  perfection  is 
only  marred  by  a  curious  halation  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  print,  for  which  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account.  Rikishaw  has  evidently  seen 
some  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Craig  Annan, 
and  has  sought  to  go  and  do  likewise^  His 
lady  is  gracefully  posed  with  the  exception  of 


Self-Portraiture  Competition.  Certificate. 

H.  Veevers,  Nelson. 


her  right  arm,  which  completely  destroys  the 
continuity  of  line  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  formed  by  the  left  sleeve  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  profile.  An  old  donkey  cart,  by  Lewes, 
is  a  masterpiece,  so  far  as  technique  goes,  but 
the  whole  is  so  palpably  arranged  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  that  from  the  art  standpoint  the 
negative  is  worthless.  Phil  nearly  contrived 
to  make  first-class  capital  out  of  a  group  of 
fishermen  on  a  quay.  The  men  are  beauti¬ 
fully  lighted,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  camera,  but  unfortunately  they  have 
not  arranged  themselves  with  a  view  to  com¬ 
position.  Alas,  we  photographers  have  to 


“take  ’em  as  we  find  ’em,’’  just  the  same  as 
we  have  to  take  Tommy  Atkins.  "As  happy 
as  can  be,”  by  Hope,  exhibits  children  swing¬ 
ing  on  a  gate  amidst  most  desirable  lighting 
and  surroundings,  but  the  youngsters  do  not 
seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  particularly, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  lack  spontaneity. 
Nest  has  photographed  a  lady  in  the  throes 
of  influenza  and  toothache  with  such  reality 
that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  presentment 
without  shuddering.  Athos’s  boot-maker  is 
photographically  correct,  but  he  is  too  evi¬ 
dently  aware  of  what  is  going  on  to  make  a 
striking  picture,  while  the  setting  sun  of  W.  J. 
Neville  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  terrific. 
W.  J.  N.,  please  do  not  exaggerate  the  orb  of 
day  so  much  next  time.  Amongst  other  work 
worthy  of  commendation  we  place  that  of 
Wandering  Willie,  Nimbos,  T.  Dewhurst,  H. 
Ellis,  H.  J.  Horton,  Meteor,  J.  S.,  Saxon,  Red 
Light,  and  W.  j.  Poynter. 

Christmas  Card  Competition.  The 

Christmas  tokens  this  year  came  almost  all 
together  on  the  two  days  before  Christmas, 
and  also  on  the  day  itself.  The  bulk  and 
weight  of  these,  added  to  heavy  bags  of 
ordinary  correspondence,  gave  our  postman 
“  beans,”  and  it  took  a  heavy  subsidy  in  the 
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Mrs.  Hensley,  Mansfield 
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form  of  a  Christmas-box  to  put  him  on  good 
terms  with  us  once  more.  We  expected  to  be 
able  to  adjudicate  during  Christmas  week,  hut 
somehow  all  sorts  of  duties  pressed,  although 
our  holiday  was  shorter  than  usual.  And  then 
we  thought  to  ourselves,  “If  the  prize-winner 
gets  that  basket  of  fruit  on  the  top  of  his  usual 
Christmas  fare,  it  may  make  him  ill,  and  that 
would  be  a  sad  result  for  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  (hitherto  bearing  an  untarnished 
reputation)  to  produce.”  So  matters  went  on, 
and  although  we  had  looked  through  the  cards 
many  times  with  great  delight,  the  new 
century  got  pretty  well  started  before  we 


set  to  work  to  hold  court  upon  them.  Here  is 
our  judgment.  A.  E.  Cooke,  of  35,  Wanderers' 
Avenue,  Wolverhampton,  is  entitled  to  the 
hamper,  which  will  have  reached  him  long 
before  the  issue  of  this  number.  The  follow¬ 
ing  will,  sooner  or  later,  receive  prints  from 
the  Editor :  —  Edward  Strong,  Windhill 
Vicarage,  Yorks  ;  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 
Marine  Road,  Scarborough;  Mrs.  Dumas, 
Glas-coed,  Bromley,  Kent;  T.  Stratton, 
Church  of  England  Soldiers’  Institute,  Pir- 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Alt,  Bainbridge,  The  Flower  Girl.  Nelson. 


bright  Camp,  Woking;  Fred  T.  Coupland, 
Guiseley;  and  Thomas  Kent,  Albert  Square, 
Kirkwall,  N.B.  We  should  like  to  have 
responded  also  to  the  contributions  of  Miss 
Agnes  Tomlinson,  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Miss 
McLauchlan,  and  Messrs.  H.  C.  Beat,  E.  W. 
Philpott,  J.  W.  Quick  and  H.  Barton,  but  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  All  we  have 
mentioned  so  far  are  well  in  the  first  rank, 
and  only  separated  from  those  selected  for 
honours  by  trifling  failures  in  design  or  style 
or  other  qualities.  In  considering  the  first 
seven  “cards”  we  had  to  admit  that  they 
were  just  a  little  wanting  in  originality.  It 
was  almost  a  dead  heat  between 
Messrs.  Cooke,  Coupland  and 
Mrs.  Dumas,  but  after  con¬ 
siderable  deliberation  we  came 
to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
first-named,  who  beat  by  about 
one  move.  Among  the  less 
fortunate,  Mr.  Barton’s  card 
was  one  of  the  most  uncom¬ 
mon.  It  consisted  of  eight 
pages  illustrating  the  sender’s 
house,  his  family  and  relations, 
and  a  menu  of  the  fare  for 
their  Christmas  dinner,  so 
appetizing  that  we  should  not 
have  objected  to  dining  with 
Mr.  Barton  on  that  festive 
occasion.  We  should  like  to 
comment  upon  many  of  the 
others  in  detail,  but  space  for¬ 
bids.  Before  concluding,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  thank  also  the 
following,  whose  cards  were 
above  the  average: — Chas.  W. 
Budden,  Miss  Edith  Mathew, 
Hugh  Wilson  (junr.),  William 

V.  Myers,  Tom  Ridgway,  Miss 

A.  Coates,  Tayside,  Bernard 

I.  Dixon,  Sydney  Haygar,  M. 
C.  Fry,  A.  Wright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Keeble,  W.  J. 
Neville,  Miss  Bessie  Jackson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Raw- 
ling,  Arthur  S.  Day,  Miss 
Phillips,  F.  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  G.  H.  Bateman,  Miss 
Lillie  Hutchinson,  Eustace 

B.  Eldridge,  Miss  Alice  K. 
Tancock,  C.  T.  Cothay, 

W.  Nichols,  R.  C.  S.,  Chas. 

J.  Hankinkon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  P.  Heron,  J.  S.  Foot, 
Ixion,  Miss  Hobart,  Harry 
Williams,  Arthur  Smith,  James 
Oliver,  Miss  Clara  Tate, 

J.  A.  Hunton,  Leonard  L.  Mills,  Arthur 
Letch,  W.  R.  Bland,  Hy.  Pilling,  Miss  Laura 

C.  Lawford,  Chas.  J.  Harrison,  S.  W.  Lester, 
and  one  with  the  Ulverston  post-mark. 


General  Competition.— Closes  Februarj’ 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  seledted  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subjedt.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number. 

Important. — A  special  feature  in  connection 
with  this  competition  will  be  the  publication 
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of  the  prize  photograph  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  post-card,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
April  number.  Of  this  post-card,  fifty  copies 
will  be  presented  to  the  winner,  in  addition  to 
the  prize  of  books  mentioned  above,  and  each 
reader  of  The  Junior  Photographer  will  receive 
one  with  his  magazine. 

Snow  Photograph.  —We  offer  two  prizes 
of  volumes  of  /  he  Practical  Photographer  for  the 
two  best  snow  scenes.  Every  time  we  have 
had  a  snowscape  contest  the  snow  has 
religiously  refrained  from  falling,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  daunted,  so  we  once  more  issue  this 


How  to  Make  Something. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  short  article 
detailing  how  some  useful  bit  of  photographic 
apparatus  may  be  constructed ,  and  five  shillings 
each  for  all  the  other  articles  we  accept  for 
publication.  The  paper  may  be  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  etc.,  and  should  be  as  practical 
as  possible,  not  requiring  a  number  of  tools 
such  as  the  average  amateur  is  not  likely  to 
have.  The  competition  closes  March  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  January  issue. 

Lantern  Slides. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
5s.  each  for  the  three  best  lantern  slides  of 


challenge  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  as  it 
were,  and  ask  our  readers  to  supply  us  with  a 
photograph  which  shall  be  typical  of  a  snowy- 
winter's  day.  We  do  not  want  merely  a 
reproduction  of  snow  pure  and  simple —  the 
composition  must  be  good  and  interesting, 
and  the  effect  to  be  obtained  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  suitable  clouds  should  be  strongly 
borne  in  mind.  The  competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
December  number. 

Prize  Christmas  Card.  A.  E.  Cooke,  Wolverhampton. 


any  subject,  to  be  judged  on  their  artistic 
merits.  The  competition  closes  March  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  January  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Person  Reading. — 

A  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  person  reading.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  production  of  a  good  photograph 
is  contemplated,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce 
a  natural  expression  as  the  reading  of  some 
book  ;  the  sitter  becomes  interested,  and 
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forgets  to  a  certain  extent  the  presence  of 
the  photographer,  hence  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  rigidity  and  stiffness  is  not  present. 
The  act  of  reading,  too,  as  a  general  rule, 
evolves  an  easy  attitude ;  one  can  pose 
far  better  when  the  hands  are  naturally 
employed.  We  therefore  think  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  this  contest  will  produce 
some  nice  natural  portrait  work.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  taken  under  any  conditions  the 


artist  likes,  either  indoors  or  out,  and  the 
sitter  may  be  of  either  sex,  and  any  age.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  Photographic  Story  Competition. — 

We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
short  story,  not  exceeding  2000  words  in 
length.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  con¬ 
test  that  the  pivot  or  base  of  the  tale  shall  be 
a  photographic  one ;  that  is,  that  ou,r  art 
shall  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot,  which  may  be  either  humorous 
or  tragic  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
A  few  photographic  illustrations  will  not  be 
regarded  as  amiss,  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Our  Spring  Competition. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  of  some  young  animal  or  bird. 


Preparing  for  a  Merry  Christmas. 
From  Christmas  Card  by  Edward  strong. 


This  is  essentially  a  spring  contest,  for  in 
spring  young  things  are  most  in  evidence  ;  the 
chickens  appear  at  that  season,  and  the  young 
lambs,  and  numerous  other  little  “strangers.” 
We  want,  then,  a  photograph  of  one,  or  a 
group  of  these  youngsters  taken  under  the 
most  artistic  conditions,  and  with  the  most 
artistic  lighting  upon  them.  The  competition 
should  be  a  fairly  easy  one — the  lambs  are 
given  to  frisking  about  in  pastures  which  are 
generally  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment ; 
chickens  in  their  downy  state,  as  a  rule,  reside 
in  old  hats,  or  pictorially  dilapidated  baskets; 
goslings  congregate  in  hungry,  but  pictorial 
groups,  around  farmyard  gates  ;  while  kittens, 
puppies  and  rabbits  can  be  placed  amongst  no 
end  of  suitable,  but  at  the  same  time  artistic 
surroundings.  The  photographs  may  be  taken 
either  indoorsor  out,  and  they  may  be  feeding, 
washing  themselves,  or  sleeping,  or  doing  any 
of  the  things  which  are  their  habitual  practice 
when  away  from  the  photographer.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  will 
appear  in  the  March  number. 

Games. — Three  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  are 
offered  for  the  three  best  photographs  portray¬ 
ing  a  British  game.  In  1897  we  had  a 
competition  for  photographs  of  boys'  and 
girls’  games.  Now,  although  this  was  a 
moderately  good  contest,  we  think  that  its 
revival  on  somewhat  similar  lines  will  be 
provocative  of  perhaps  better  all-round  work. 
This  time  we  do  not  confine  the  games  to 
those  played  by  children  ;  any  pastime  can 
be  portrayed,  from  card  playing  to  a  football 
match,  and  the  photographs  as  a  consequence 
may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out.  We 
make  no  restrictions,  but  we  suggest  snap, 


blind  man's  buff',  hunt  the  slipper,  golf,  chess, 
cricket,  football,  hop-scotch,  marbles,  kiss-in- 
the-ring,  etc.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  pastimes  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
camera  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  competitor 
may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  he  likes, 
provided  one  coupon  is  attached  to  each,  but 
he  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  prize. 
The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Boys’  Fight. — We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &Co.,  Ltd., 


Christmas  Card  by  T.  F.  Brogden, 


for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters  ;  we  only  want 
a  “pretends”  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  “  go  ”  for  one  another.  We  have  had 
many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 
artistic  pictorial  merit.  The  competition 
closes  June  25th  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  April  number. 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition. — Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  two 
best  photographs  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 
and  dogs  collectively  or  singly.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  offer  prizes  for  animal  pictures, 
but  now  those  who  go  in  for  this  special  kind 
of  work  will  have  a  chance.  We  want  the 
best  photograph  procurable  of  a  cat  or  dog, 
and  the  only  stipulation  we  make  is  that  the 
animal  is  not  taken  in  the  usual  professional 
manner,  surrounded  by  the  terrible  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  studio.  The  pictures  must  be 
natural.  Pussy  may  be  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  window  ledge,  Gip  sitting  up 
with  sugary  expectations,  and  so  on.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  canine  and  feline 
favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
still  patience  will  accomplish  wonders,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  majority  of 
Juniors  should  not  be  successful  It  will  be 
good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards  the  control 
of  temper  and  photographic  technique.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Stereoscopic  Competition.— We  offer  a 
prize  of  ros.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 
on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  are  a  large  number  of  readers  of 
The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this  class  of  work,  and 
as  it  is  some  time  since  we  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  enter  our  lists,  we  are  pleased 
to  once  more  give  them  a  chance.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon 
will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 


not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

©be  spoatal  Club  of  “©be 
3tmtor  photographer.” 

Since  our  last  issue  eight  new  members 
have  joined,  five  of  them  entering  the  Third 
Circle,  and  bringing  its  numbers  up  to  four¬ 
teen,  while  the  remaining  three  were  drafted 
into  circles  One  and  Two  in  order  to  make 
their  ranks  also  fourteen  in  each  case.  It  will 
not  be  practicable  to  take  additional  members 
for  any  of  the  existing  circles,  unless  un¬ 
expected  vacancies  should  occur  ;  but  if  others 
are  desirous  of  joining  the  club,  they  should 
send  in  their  names  and  subscriptions,  for 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  sufficient  entries 
being  received  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Fourth  Circle.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  qualifications  for  membership  are, 
having  received  a  prize  or  certificate  in  any 
of  our  competitions,  and  those  whose  pictures 
were  “on  the  line”  in  the  Salon  number,  may 
also  enter. 

©nr  Survey. 

A  Point  in  Composition. — The  chief  mass 
of  a  picture  should  rarely  occupy  the  centre, 
but  should  have  a  position  a  little  to  one  side. 
A  good  plan  is  to  mark  the  focussing  screen  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram.  Nine 
squares  will  thus  be  formed.  The  centre 
square  is  the  weakest  point,  and  the  points 


where  the  two  lines  intersect  are  the  strongest. 
The  horizon  line  should  rarely,  if  ever,  run 
across  the  exact  centre  of  the  plate,  but  should 
be  about  one-third  from  the  top  or  bottom, 
the  upper  for  views  taken  from  height,  the 
lower  for  ordinary  landscapes.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 


@ur  Xaborator^. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

To  Block  Out  Skies,  etc.,  in  Negatives. 
— Mix  asphaltum  varnish  with  fine  lamp  black 
and  apply  with  a  soft  brush.  The  mixture 
should  be  kept  in  air-tight  bottles. 

A  Good  Black  VARNisH.--Dissolve  23  parts 
shellac  in  a  hot  solution  of  8  parts  of  borax  in 
125  parts  of  water,  gradually  stirring  in  suffi¬ 
cient  lamp  black  until  the  depth  of  colour 
desired  is  secured. 

To  Keep  Unmounted  Albumen  Prints 
Flat. — Pass  them  through  a  bath  made  up  of 
water,  alcohol  and  glycerine  in  equal  parts, 
and  dry  afterwards  between  sheets  of  blotting 
paper  under  slight  pressure. 

Amidol. — For  lantern  slides  and  bromide 
paper,  this  developing  agent  would  be  difficult 
to  excel.  The  following  is  the  usual  formula  : 


Water .  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite .  10  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  .  5  ,, 

Amidol .  1 

Dissolve  in  the  order  named. 


Fixing  Solution. —  Hyposulphite  of  soda 
can  be  very  conveniently  kept  in  a  saturated 
solution,  ready  for  use,  by  dilution  with  water. 
Take  a  large  jar,  or  wide-mouthed  Winchester, 
fill  it  three  parts  full  with  water,  then  put  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  vessel  will  hold 
no  more.  For  use,  take  of  this  saturated 
solution  as  follows : — for  plates,  equal  parts  of 
the  hypo  solution  and  water  ;  for  prints,  one 
part  of  hypo  solution  to  three  parts  of  water. 

Focussing  Interiors. —  Place  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  point  where  the  focus  has  to  be 
sharp,  and  focus  on  the  flame.  Another 
method  is  to  roughly  focus  the  view,  measure 
with  a  piece  of  string  the  distance  from  the 
objects  to  the  lens,  mark  position  of  tripod 
feet,  then  lift  camera  and  set  it  up  so  that 
distance  from  a  window  to  lens  is  equal  to 
former  measurements.  Now  focus  sharply  on 
bars  of  window,  and  take  back  to  original 
position. 

Magic  Photographs. —  Fix  an  albumen 
print  in  a  freshly  mixed  hyposulphite  bath. 
Wash  it  thoroughly,  and  then  immerse  in 
the  following  solution  until  the  image  has 
completely  disappeared  : — 


Mercury  bichloride .  2 £  drs. 

Ammonium  chloride  .  38  grs. 

Water .  21  oz. 


To  make  the  image  reappear,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  print  into  a  hypo  solution,  or  to 
place  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
saturated  with  hypo. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  mart-ed  “Critical  Column"  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  I'hotographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  piifture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Tippy-T illy. — It  is  unfortunate  that  the  artist 
who  has  produced  this  photograph  has  gone 
too  near  her  main  objedt.  The  tree  is  altogether 
too  big,  and  the  fadt  that  no  roots  are  shown, 
and  that  its  uppermost  branches  are  somewhat 
ponderous  gives  a  disagreeable  and  top-heavy 
effedt.  The  technique  is  satisfactory  as  a 
whole  although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
slight  overexposure  was  made. 

Chin  Chin. — This  is  certainly  rather  nice, 
but  it  isprevented  from  beingreally  first  rate  by 
the  fadt  that  the  negative  has  been  spotted  by 
dust,  and  that  the  high-light  on  the  water 
towards  the  left  was  too  strong.  We  like  the 
photograph  better  when  a  good  half-inch  is 
cut  off  the  sky. 

Wun-Hi. — Too  black  and  white.  We 
should  fancy  that  the  printing  process  is  not 
suited  to  the  negative,  which  is  apparently  a 
strong  one.  Try  CC  platinotype,  and  what¬ 
ever  you  do  print  in  a  sky.  With  regard  to 
seledtion,  you  have  done  well,  and  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  effedt  happily  takes  away  from  the 
stiffness,  and  straightness  of  that  distant  bridge. 

W.B.S. — This  is  a  stock  view,  so  to  speak, 
the  sort  one  sees  in  almost  all  the  guide 
books.  You  have  made  it  most  unsatisfadtory, 
first,  by  not  seledting  a  nice  lighting,  secondly, 
by  printing  on  P.O.P.  and  omitting  clouds, 
and  thirdly,  by  not  using  a  good  toning  bath, 
which  accounts  for  the  yellowness.  Why  use 
P.O.P.  for  this  class  of  work.  We  should 
advise  you  to  get  some  CC  platinotype,  and 
add  a  good  inch  more  to  your  sky,  which  sky 
you  must  of  course  fill  with  clouds.  You  would 
thus  secure  a  long  upright  pidture  which 
would  be  very  far  from  displeasing. 

Alice.— This  certainly  suggests  evening,  but 
it  is  somewhat  ordinary,  for  we  have  seen  so 
very,  very  many  photographs  of  a  similar 
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nature.  The  printing  process  is  suitable, 
although  we  must  confess  that  we  rather  incline 
to  bluey-green  carbon  for  this  purpose. 

M.  S. — This  would  be  really  delightful  were 
it  not  for  one  little  fault.  The  baby  is  nicely 


lighted,  the  background  nicely  subdued,  and 
the  posing  of  the  superior  extremities  quite 
pleasing.  When  we  come  to  the  feet,  however, 
we  discover  that  they  are  not  at  all  well 
placed,  being  too  much  to  one  side  of  the 
print,  thus  leaving  a  large  triangular  patch 
across  the  right-hand  corner  unoccupied 
by  anything  save  the  low-toned  chair  leg, 
which  has  not  sufficient  strength 
in  it  to  form  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  style  of  composition, 
which  in  this  special  case  is  most 
considerable  The  best  thing 
the  photographer  can  do  to 
counter-balance  is  to  cut  away 
the  child’s  feet  altogether  and 
to  trim  the  sides  of  the  print 
to  keep  up  the  proportion. 

N.  Y.  Ruhtra. —  Not  at  all 
bad,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
cold  grey  tone  does  not  seem 
quite  suitable.  The  picture 
suggests  a  golden  summer  after¬ 
noon,  and  this  idea  too  ought  to 
have  been  carried  out,  using 
some  printing  process  which 
would  give  you  a  photograph 
inclining  to  red  or  yellow.  Some 
clouds  would  certainly  be  a 
great  improvement. 

Violet  E.  Reid. — You  did  well  to  seledt 
this  standpoint,  which  shows  that  you  have 
some  artistic  sense,  and  that  you  know  that 
from  commonplace  objedts  a  pidture  can  be 


evolved,  provided  the  said  objedts  are  all  the 
right  shape  and  occupy  the  right  positions. 
Of  course  your  photograph  needs  some  clouds 
printing  in,  and  you  must  be  more  careful 
in  the  matter  of  finish.  This  sort  of  stock 
mount  will  not  do  at  all,  and  you  should  at  all 
events  trim  the  edges  of  your  print  straight. 

Sark. — Just  an  ordinary  snap-shot  not  very 
well  taken.  You  see,  you  did  not  hold  the 
camera  quite  steady  enough,  which  resulted  in 
an  all-round  fuzziness,  and  then  again  the 
lighting  was  not  sufficiently  striking  to  give 
you  a  really  good  result. 

Engineer.  —  Certainly  you  had  sufficient 
artistic  material,  but  we  think  you  could  have 
made  more  of  it.  You  see  the  light  is  falling 
full  on  to  the  building,  which  gives  a  sort  of 
disagreeable  flash-lighty  effect.  The  tonality 
is  charming,  the  clouds  bring  out  the  white 
spire  very  well  indeed,  and  those  feathery  palm 
trees  have  a  most  pleasing  contour. 

Tripod  — This  is  not  half  bad,  the  lighting 
is  rather  nice,  the  figures  are  certainly  naturally 
posed,  and  are  attending  to  their  business 
without  being  painfully  conscious  that  the 
camera  had  its  eye  on  them  The  unfortunate 
part  of  the  business  is  that  the  photograph  is 
so  small,  and  that  the  theme  you  sought  to 
illustrate  is  somewhat  trivial. 

A.  S. — Why  on  earth  do  you  cover  your 
“  Outcast  ”  withsuchavoluminousgarment.and 
why  do  you  dump  her  down  in  such  a  position 
that  at  a  little  distance  she  looks  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  good  sack  of  coals  ?  If  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  sit,  her  figure 
should  certainly  have  been  more  definitely 
defined  and  not  have  been  hidden  with  such 
a  garment.  But  our  candid  opinion  is  that  she 
would  have  looked  better  in  the  middle 
distance,  toiling  away  from  the  spedtator  with 
her  head  bent  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dejedtion. 
The  idea,  A.  S.,  is  capital,  although  am¬ 


bitious,  but  your  present  realization  will 
not  do  at  all  and  you  must  begin  again. 

Eikonogen. — This  is,  technically,  a  very 
satisfadtory  photograph,  but  pray  why  did 
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you  not  drop  the  camera  front  a  bit,  and  then 
include  the  whole  of  the  spire.  We  can  quite 
understand  that  you  thought  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  front  would  make  a  good  foreground, 
but  still  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  view  lays 
its  chief  claim  to  attention  on  the  topographical 
side,  you  ought  to  have  made  the  very  most 
of  the  cathedral  at  the  expense  of  surroundings. 

Throupe. — Here  is  a  very  ordinary  little 
snap-shot,  just  like  many  others  turned  out  by 
hundreds  annually  by  those  who  possess  small 
Frenas  and  Pocket  Kodaks.  The  artist  saw  a 
boat  passing  fairly  close  in,  manned  by  pictur¬ 
esque  people,  and  no  doubt  very  charming  in 


colour ;  the  sea  would  be  in  a  state  of  pifforial 
brilliancy,  and  the  whole  effeft  would  doubtless 
suggest  one  of  those  breezy  paintings  by 
Colin  Hunter.  Alas,  when  reduced  to  mono¬ 
chrome,  how  the  whole  suffers.  No  bright 
blue  sea  or  sky,  no  indication  of  the  colour 
that  made  the  weather-beaten  boat  look  so 
well  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  worst  fault 
of  all,  the  large  trawler  in  the  distance  was 
evidently  not  observed  by  the  photographer, 
whose  eye  would  no  doubt  be  riveted  on  his 
foreground  interest,  and,  as  a  result,  the  two 
vessels  are  so  both  merged  and  joined  into  one 
another  by  means  of  the  figures,  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  where  one  begins  or  ends.  That  is 
the  worst  of  snap-shots,  especially  on  bright 
days  ;  the  tremendous  definition  causes  loss  of 
tone  value  between  the  horizon  and  the  nearer 
objefts,  which  means  that  a  trival  subject  does 
not  get  any  aid  whatever  from  chiaroscuro. 

Tyro. — You  have  overexposed  terribly;  we 
should  say  that  under  such  circumstances  three 
seconds  would  have  been  ample.  Then  with 
regard  to  selection.  The  old  bridge  would 
make  nice  material  for  a  painter,  but  we  doubt 
whether  these  somewhat  stiff  outlines  are 
particularly  amenable  to  photographic  treat¬ 
ment.  We  think  in  a  pretty  place  like  this  you 
could  have  made  a  better  choice  of  position, 
some  of  the  trees  take  extremely  graceful 
shapes,  and  were  well  worth  your  entire 
attention.  You  must  read  up  any  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  this  journal  on  the  art  side 
of  the  question,  and  you  should  also  examine 
the  class  of  pictures  to  which  we  have  awarded 
prizes.  It  is  as  well  not  to  go  in  for  views 
which  include  a  large  area  first,  but  far  better 
to  begin  with  some  small  object,  say  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree  of  a  graceful  shape. 
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Avenue.  —  You  should  certainly  send  a 
coupon  for  each  print.  The  one  you  call 
"The  Beech  Grove"  is  by  far  the  best, 
especially  when  a  good  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  is  trimmed  off  the  left.  The  printing 
process,  however,  is  inclined  to  give  a  harsh 
effect  which  is  worrying.  Why  not  try 
platinotype,  which  you  should  tone  to  a  nice 
warm  tint  by  any  of  the  usual  methods?  No. 
3  would  have  been  better  had  you  devoted 
your  attention  more  to  the  tree  on  the  right, 
and  made  it  the  central  object  in  the  com¬ 
position.  All  your  prints  sadly  need  skies. 

Moss  Side. — We  fancy  that  you  have  over¬ 
exposed,  and  the  child’s  face  should  either 
have  been  more  towards  you,  or  she  should 
have  been  looking  down  at  the  cat.  Next 
time  give  a  little  shorter  exposure,  never  mind 
about  securing  a  faithful  presentment  of  the 
background,  but  merely  think  of  the  girl. 
Cats  are  awkward  to  manage,  by  the  by,  when 
an  exposure  of  about  a  second  has  to  be  given. 
The  carbon  picture  is  undoubtedly  the  nicer 
of  the  two. 

Rona. — This  is  nice  to  look  upon,  this  wintry 
weather,  it  reminds  one  of  the  bright  summer 
time  down  by  the  sea.  The  ocean  and  sandy 
stretch  of  shore  are  very  nicely  rendered,  and 
it  is  only  unfortunate  that  the  children  have 
bundled  themselves  up  together  so  much,  so 
to  speak. 

Nonggai. — All  your  photographs  are  capi¬ 
tally  taken,  with  the  exception  of  the  view  of 
the  waterfall,  which  is  somewhat  muddy. 
Scenes  of  this  sort  are  very  difficult  to  take, 
because  if  you  overexpose,  the  water  becomes 
a  cotton-woolly  sort  of  mass,  while  if  you 
underexpose,  the  surroundings  are  lost.  The 
view  of  the  Bungalow  is  capitally  lighted,  and 
you  did  very  well  indeed  to  allow  the  trees  to 
hang  over  the  sky  and  make  a  vista.  Durban 
Station  shows  that  you  are  a  good  technician, 
and  in  this  respect  you  could  not  improve. 
The  portrait  of  the  girls  is  somewhat  spoilt  by 
the  background,  which  is  rather  distracting, 
especially  the  white  patch  in  the  top  left-hand 
corner,  which,  of  course,  catches  the  eye  at 
the  very  beginning.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to 
trim  exactly  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  this 
photograph,  an  inch  from  the  left-hand  side, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  right, 
and  half-an-inch  from  the  top. 

Pearl. — This  would  have  been  better  if  you 
had  left  the  figure  out,  she  does  not  seem  to 
quite  fit  in,  even  if  she  had  been  prominent 
enough,  and  in  the  overexposed  state  of  your 
present  print,  it  takes  quite  a  second  or  so  to 
distinguish  her  from  her  surroundings.  Flat¬ 
ness  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  pictorial 
effect.  You  should  also  not  have  allowed  her 
to  occupy  so  central  a  position,  and  should 
certainly  have  seen  that  her  head  did  not 
finish  off  level  with  the  strand. 

E.  J.  Bolton. — These  trees  are  pictorial  in 
shape,  and  the  lighting  of  them  was  good  when 
you  made  the  exposure,  but  you  allowed  the 
lens  to  remain  uncovered  too  long,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  trees  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  do  not  stand  out  from  those  in  the 
distance  as  distinctly  as  they  ought  to  do. 
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Nameloc. — You  have  tried  to  follow  the 
professional  too  much,  and  as  you  had  not  the 
aids  to  all-round  lighting  which  he  has  at  his 
disposal,  you  have  not  made  a  brilliant  success. 
Your  photograph  is  somewhat  overexposed, 
which  gives  the  girls  a  sort  of  dirty  and  muddy 
appearance,  and  the  background  cloth  ends 
most  abruptly  just  where  it  ought  not  to  end. 
With  regard  to  the  posing,  this  part  of  the 
business  has  been  managed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  bigger  girl’s  left  hand  is  un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  not  very  graceful. 

Brown  Linnet. — This  is  very  charming, 
and  we  reproduce  it  on  that  account.  Here 
the  artist  has  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
professional,  but  has  simply  made  a  picture  of 
an  original  character  with  no  thought  of  what 
others  have  done  before.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  great  many  more  unstrained  portraits  of 


this  type,  and  we  trust  that  the  publishing  of 
this  example  will  egg  our  readers  on.  The 
photograph  has  apparently  been  taken  in  an 
ordinary  room  and  a  white  sheet  or  something 
used  as  a  reflector,  and  the  photographer  has 
exposed  for  the  face,  and  not  for  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Red  Hussar. — A  very  good  snap-shot,  but 
you  see  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  a  snap¬ 
shot  here  at  all,  because  the  landing  stage 
would  be  fairly  steady,  and  the  water  would 
have  stood  a  little  longer  exposure.  Person¬ 
ally,  however,  we  do  not  quite  know  why  you 
took  this  view,  especially  on  an  upright. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  objects  form  a  band 
across  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  interesting  either  above  or  below  ? 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Brown  Linnet. 


Trilby. — A  pretty  view,  but  you  have 
stained  your  printing  paper  abominably,  some 
way  or  other,  and  you  have  omitted  to  put  in 
clouds.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  each  side  of  your 
photograph. 

Ramoyle. — Very  nice,  but  inclined  to  be  a 
tiny  bit  hard.  Do  you  not  think  that  if 
you  used  CC  platinotype  paper  you  might  get 
over  this  harshness  in  some  degree  ?  You 
could  also  vastly  improve  it  by  printing  in  a  few 
heavy  clouds.  This  would  give  more  contrast 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  print.  The 
reduction  is  really  a  capital  one. 

Hecate — You  have  overcome  considerable 
difficulties,  and  turned  out  a  really  presentable 
piece  of  work.  There  is  just  a  little  bit  of 
halation  about  the  window,  but  it  is  so  small 
a  defect  that  it  passes  almost  unnoticed. 

Hope. — This  is  nicely  taken,  certainly, 
although  a  really  pleasing  effect  could  not 
possibly  result  with  that  great  white  patch  up 
at  the  top.  As  a  greater  portion  of  the  back 
of  the  rabbit  is  out  of  focus,  how  would  it  be 
to  make  a  small  circle  of  the  whole,  including 
only  the  animal's  head  ? 

Velox. — This  is  a  very  nice  spot  indeed, 
but  you  have  not  got  a  very  good  negative  ; 
either  the  exposure  was  too  short,  or  the  light 
was  not  coming  from  the  right  direction,  or 
else  you  did  not  develop  far  enough.  We  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  not  got  so  far  as  the  printing 
in  of  clouds  stage.  May  we  tell  you  that  it  is 
an  extremely  easy  business,  and  it  improves  a 
picture  vastly  ? 

Lancs. — You  title  this  "  A  Dog  and 
Foliage,”  you  should  have  really  christened  it 
“  Foliage  with  a  suggestion  of  canine.  ”  It  will 
not  do  at  all.  ifou  should  either  have  devoted 
all  your  attention  to  the  leaves  and  flowers,  or 
else  to  the  animal.  Your  technique  is  admir¬ 
able. 

Fido. — We  have  seen  this  view  so  often 
that  we  wish  you  had  taken  something  else. 
The  lighting  in  your  case  is  very  nice,  but  for 
a  topographical  picture  of  this  character 
absolute  sharpness  is  desirable,  and  this  same 
sharpness  is  not  present  all  over  your  print. 

Violet  E  Reid. — The  dogs  are  not  badly 
taken,  but  unfortunately  they  are  rather 
small,  and  their  surroundings  flo  not  make  up 
for  this  defect,  being  far  from  pictorial. 
Photographs  of  this  sort  are  very  difficult  to 
take  satisfactorily  with  a  small  camera,  one 
requires  an  apparatus  which  allows  of  the  use 
of  a  very  long  focus  lens. 

W.  E.  M.  W. — The  path  is  too  much  to  one 
side  to  make  this  a  perfect  picture,  so  far  as 
composition  goes.  The  technique  is  certainly 
above  the  average,  although  we  fancy  you 
very,  very  slightly  err  on  the  side  of  over¬ 
exposure.  Glad  to  see  you  go  in  for  this  kind 
of  photography. 

Bizana.—  A  wee  bit  hard,  otherwise  very 
nice,  for  the  group  has  been  arranged  to  form 
a  fairly  satisfactory  composition,  although 
something  is  needed  on  the  left  to  balance  the 
basket  on  the  right.  Do  you  slightly  under¬ 
expose,  or  do  you  overdevolop,  or  is  it  that 
the  light  in  your  country  is  so  terribly  strong 
that  half-tone  is  impossible  ? 
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Saxon. — Not  bad,  but  somewhat  trivial. 
Why  did  you  not  make  a  little  more  of  the 
single  figure  in  your  picture,  and  have  him  a 
good  bit  larger?  Your  printing  process  is 
most  commendable. 

Artura. — Certainly,  the  doctored  print  is 
by  far  the  best,  although  we  must  say  that  we 
should  have  liked  a  little  stronger  sky  effect. 
With  regard  to  the  materials  you  selected, 
they  are  quite  pictorial  enough,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  if  you  had  moved  your  camera  about 
you  might  have  secured  some  stronger  fore¬ 
ground  interest. 

Claret  and  Gold. — The  photograph  on  the 
Christmas  card  is  certainly  most  pleasing  from 
the  pictorial  standpoint,  in  fact  it  makes  quite 
a  pretty  bit.  The  photograph  of  the  man 
with  the  dog  is  also  well  taken,  but  there  is 
something  extremely  unnatural  about  the  dog 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Have 
you  been  working  the  animal's  head  up  ? 
We  only  criticise  one  photograph  with  each 
coupon. 

Nubilus. — We  have  often  pointed  out  the 
value  of  clouds  and  atmospheric  effect,  and 
the  artist  who  has  produced  this  picture  has 


apparently  taken  a  large  dose  of  our  advice, 
unfortunately  with  an  evil  effect.  The  print 
at  present  under  consideration  reminds  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  one  of  those  Biblical 
paintings  the  old  masters  used  to  revel  in,  in 
which  doves,  etc.,  descend  in  streams  of  light 
upon  a  dark  and  dismal  world.  Nubilus,  it 
will  not  do  at  all  ;  the  ploughman  is  in  a  very 
good  attitude,  the  horses  are  really  working, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  landscape  neg¬ 
ative  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  clouds 
spoil  the  whole,  they  are  much  too  heavy  and 
certainly  if  such  a  singular  darkness  had 
fallen  upon  the  earth,  we  do  not  think  the 
ploughman  would  have  had  the  temerity  to 
continue  to  toil.  A  sky  like  this  will  only  do 
for  moonlight  pictures.  It  could  not  be  a 
sunset  so  many  million  of  miles  up  on  the 
horizon,  such  a  universal  darkness  could  not 
be  present  under  an  hour  or  so  after  an  ab¬ 
solute  sundown.  Too  darkly  printed  clouds 
are  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Nil  Desperandum. — The  gentleman  is  too 
low  down  on  the  plate,  that  is  the  main  fault. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nubilus. 


Then  he  has  stuck  his  leg  out  towards  you, 
which  has  resulted  in  his  having  an  abnormal 
foot.  The  exposing  has  been  done  quite 
correctly,  and  the  focussing  will  also  pass. 
Next  time  take  more  care  in  arrangement  and 
pose. 

E.J.B.  — This  is  badly  out  of  focus  in  several 
places,  why,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
unless  it  is  that  you  have  dried  the  negative 
at  the  fire.  You  selected  a  very  nice  point 
of  view,  and  no  doubt,  when  you  have 
mastered  technique  a  bit  more,  you  will 
turn  out  some  really  fine  things,  because 
you  apparently  have  some  idea  of  what  is  the 
correct  thing  to  photograph.  At  present, 
however,  you  must  learn  to  focus. 


©u r  j£t>itor’6  Corner. 


The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  it  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents."  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 


The  Junior  Photographer  should,  apart  from 
its  usefulness  as  a  disseminator  of  information 
pictoriallv  and  literally  concerning  photo¬ 
graphy,  serve  also  a  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  photographers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  into  touch  with  each  other.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  our  readers  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  convenience  to  the  extent  that 
they  might  do.  We  should  think,  for  instance, 
that  anyone  admiring  or  becoming  interested 
in  a  picture  reproduced  in  our  columns  might 
venture  to  write  to  the  author  thereof,  and 
consult  him  upon  any  point  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  the  picture  which  might  help 
him  in  his  own  work.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  naturally  be  attended  by  the  enclosure 
of  a  stamped  envelope  for  a  reply.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  great  benefit  might  accrue 
from  an  exchange  of  letters  between  A  and  B. 
A ,  who  is  familiar,  say,  with  the  practice  of 
enlarging,  and  B,  who  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
lantern  slide  making,  could  transfer  to  each 
other  their  specific  knowledge,  and  become 
mutually  helpful.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that 
we  might  promote  such  correspondence  by 
announcing  here  or  in  some  special  corner 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  who  would  like  to  correspond 
with  others,  and  we  shall  therefore  be  pleased 
to  receive  intimations  of  this  nature  for  our 
readers’  correspondence  section,  which,  if 
any  entries  are  received,  will  be  commenced 
next  month.  To  explain  more  fully  how  the 
column  will  be  conducted,  we  give  the 
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following  imaginary  entries  as  examples  of 
those  which  might  be  inserted  :  — 

Subjects  Information 

Name.  conversant  with.  required. 

William  Jones,  75,  Carbon  printing:  Relating  to  en- 
South  Rd.,  'Out-  development.  larging, 

gate. 

R.  B.  Pearson,  Development  of  Lantern  slide 
Portland  House,  films.  making. 

Chichester. 

W.  W.  Williams,  Figure  subjects  Appropriate 
43,  Merton  Road,  and  cloud  mou"ting;re- 

Cardiff.  printing.  duction  and 

intensificat'n. 

There  is  no  charge  for  these  entries,  but  we 
may  institute  one  or  two  simple  rules  relating 
to  the  department  when  it  has  been  established. 
When  we  remember  what  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  letters  we  have  received  from  men  with 
whom  we  are  unacquainted  save  by  corres¬ 
pondence.  we  quite  think  that  this  scheme 
will  add  materially  to  the  utility  of  The  Junior 
Photographer . 

*  * 

The  photographer  who  only  works  one 
printing  process  soon  gets  rather  tired  of 
seeing  his  pictures  of  the  same  texture  or  tint. 
There  is  a  great  charm  in  variety,  and  every 
amateur  should,  without  going  to  extremes, 
try  to  impart  a  varied  appearance  to  his  work 
as  far  as  change  of  printing  process,  style  of 
mounting,  framing,  etc.,  will  permit.  A  year 
or  two  back  we  were  very  partial  to  bromide 
paper,  and  rang  the  changes  on  smooth 
surface,  platino-matt,  and  very  rough.  Then 
we  got  tired  of  the  grey  blacks  of  bromide, 
and  took  up  platinum  with  its  deeper  velvety 
colour,  and  its  possible  modifications  of  a  sepia 
tint.  But  even  this  greater  range  did  not 
satisfy  us,  and  we  occasionally  had  a  turn  at 
carbon  paper,  going  through  greens,  reds, 
blues  and  purples,  but  finding,  after  all,  sepias 
and  browns  the  most  satisfactory.  A  month 
or  two  ago  the  self-toning  papers  came  in  for 
a  share  of  our  attention,  and  the  brush 
development  of  platinum  paper  to  get  a  crayon 
drawing  effect.  Our  latest  fad  is  for  Sienna- 
tvpe  paper,  Mr.  Schcilzig’s  latest  production. 
It  is  an  albumen  paper,  we  believe,  but  it  gives 
very  pleasant  warm  brown  tones,  with  the 
ordinary  acetate  bath.  The  choice  of  nice 
printing  processes  is  very  much  greater  than 
it  used  to  be  when  we  first  took  up  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  considerable  amplifications  of 
operations  have  taken  place.  Every  amateur 
should  at  least  be  able  to  work  carbon, 
platinum  and  bromide. 

*  * 

Another  stupid  mistake  in  connection  with 
our  prize  competitions !  In  the  Musician 
contest  we  only  awarded  one  prize  when  we 
should,  of  course,  have  given  four.  As  soon 
as  we  discovered  the  mistake,  which  we  did 
directly  the  machines  which  print  this  journal 
were  banging  away  at  the  rate  of  so  many 


thousands  an  hour,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  alteration,  we  made  all  the  repara¬ 
tion  in  our  power,  sending  the  competitors 
who  had  had  their  work  reproduced  the  5s.  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  which  we 
awarded  them  when  the  adj  udicating — for  the 
slip  happened  in  the  transcription  of  the 
awards — was  done.  How  the  error  escaped 
the  numerous  lynx-eyed  scrutineers  who  read 
our  proofs,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
We  assure  competitors,  however,  that  the 
festive  season  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  as  when  the  last  J .  P.  came  out  we  were 
not  even  on  the  verge  of  it. 

*  * 

Will  those  who  have  entered  or  intend 
entering  the  next  General  Competition  (closing 
February  25),  please  note  that  we  have  made 
a  slight  alteration  in  connection  with  the 
prize  ?  The  lucky  winner,  in  addition  to  the 
1 2S.  6d.  worth  of  books,  will  receive  fifty 
reproductions  of  his  picture  printed  on  post¬ 
cards.  Every  reader  of  the  magazine  will  also 
be  presented  with  a  fac-simile  card.  This 
novel  idea  for  a  supplement  is  suggested  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  pictorial  post-cards, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  a 
"  craze”  which  we  think  it  most  desirable  to 
foster.  Photographers,  especially  those  with 
time  on  their  hands,  should  find  an  interesting 
field  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  for,  by  deft 
mosaicing,  no  end  of  pretty  souvenirs  can  be 
produced,  and  if  a  large  number  is  required, 
well,  blocks  can  nowadays  be  made  so  well 
and  cheaply  that  the  cost  of  a  hundred  cards 
is  comparatively  small. 


Hnawcre  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Mildred  B.  Ingle. — We  believe  that  sensitized  linen 
is  sold  by  Fallowfield.  If  you  adopt  the  carbon  process 
you  can  transfer  to  any  kind  of  fabric. 

Absent- vi inded  Beggar  No.  1900. —  Both  subjects 
have  been  dealt  with  in  past  numbers,  but  they  will 
probably  come  up  again  before  long. 

Colin  Bates  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a  back¬ 
ground  for  portraits.  A  blanket  will  do,  or  even  a  large 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  if  free  from  creases.  Or  Colin 
can  buy  a  plain  background  very  cheap  from  any  photo¬ 
graphic  dealer.  Articles  on  painted  backgrounds 
appeared  in  Nos.  7  and  8  of  Vol  I. 

Tired  Tim.— The  developer  would  do  for  plates  very 
well. 

Edward  Strong.— Thanks  for  suggestion.  We 
have  had  something  similar  in  earlier  num  ers,  but 
shall  probably  repeat  before  long. 

Stanford. — Blisters.  Water  evidently  a  little  too  hot. 
Prints  should  of  course  be  trimmed  before  mounting. 


Mason,  J.  P.  Postal  Club. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund,  (“Matthew  Surface”). 


Vol.  VI. 


MARCH ,  1900. 


No.  68. 


JUST  NEAR  HOME. 

HE  amateur  photographer  had 
been  travelling  for  a  month  in 
a  country  that  is  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  his  friends 
had  come  to  welcome  him  home,  see  his 
trophies,  in  the  shape  of  photographs. 
Being  an  enthusiast,  many  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  had  been  developed  and  printed 
abroad,  and  the  rest  had  been  worked 
off  the  first  few  days  after  his  arrival 
home,  so  his  admiring  friends,  who 
believed  in  him  and  his  camera,  were 
not  disappointed  as  to  the  quantity  of 
prints  he  had  ready  to  show  them. 

The  first  was  held  up.  “This  is  a 
mountain  pass,”  he  began,  and  the 
usual  exclamations  of  admiration 
greeted  it,  but  they  sounded  somehow 
feebler  than  their  wont,  and  it  was 
perhaps  their  lack  of  warmth  that 
hurried  him  into  adding,  “Of  course, 
if  would  have  looked  better  with  an 
afternoon  lighting,  but  we  were  only 
there  one  morning.” 

Then  came  the  next,  a  showy  water¬ 
fall.  “How  delightful!”  was  mur¬ 
mured,  but  somehow  there  was  not 
the  right  ring  about  it,  and  as  the  pile 
of  photographs  grew  less  so  did  the 
complimentary  exclamations,  and  dis¬ 
appointment  sat  on  every  face.  Pre¬ 
sently  one  of  the  friends,  whose 
attention  had  wandered,  turned  over  a 
little  print  that  had  been  lying  face 


downwards  on  the  table  near  the  im¬ 
portant  pile.  As  he  held  it  out  in  his 
hand,  the  atmosphere  cleared.  “Oh, 
but  that’s  charming!”  “How  splen¬ 
did!”  “But  that’s  your  best !”  rang 
out.  The  surprised  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  looked  to  see  what  had  worked 
the  change  and  brought  reality  into 
their  voices,  and  saw  a  very  familiar 
little  view.  “Well,  how  strange,”  he 
said,  “you  should  all  be  so  keen  on 
that,  I  took  it  before  I  left,  it’s  just 
near  home.” 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  though  the 
Swiss  suffer  more  than  others  from 
home  sickness,  when  away  from  their 
country,  yet,  when  they  are  in  it,  its 
beauty  hardly  appeals  to  them.  From 
use  and  familiarity,  their  eyes  are  dulled 
to  its  splendour,  and,  if  any  enjoyment 
conies  to  them  from  their  surroundings, 
it  is  an  unconscious  one.  With  all  of 
us  it  is  just  a  little  the  same,  our  eyes 
are  not  always  alive  to  see  beauty  in 
the  things  lying  at  our  very  door,  and 
become  exceedingly  sharp  to  suspedt 
it  the  further  off  we  get.  “What  can 
I  do  here?”  sighs  the  photographer, 
whose  aim  is  pibtorial.  “What  is 
there  to  photograph  ?  No,  I  must  wait 
until  I  can  get  away.”  Yet  what  he 
sees  away  has  often  only  the  fascination 
of  novelty ;  because  it  is  a  change,  and 
the  unaccustomed,  the  photographer 


views  it  through  rose-coloured  spec¬ 
tacles.  Often  enough,  when  he  comes 
home,  and  sees  his  print  again,  the 
disillusionment  begins,  and  when  once 
the  subject  has  lost  its  novelty,  he  sees 
that,  after  all,  he  has  only  obtained  a 
view  of  a  very  ordinary  type. 

So  much  in  photography  depends  on 
time  and  opportunity,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  “just  near  home  ” 
subjects  stand  such  a  good  chance. 


“Yes,  that  sounds  very  true,”  re¬ 
marks  the  patient — or  perhaps  here, 
rather  impatient — reader,  “but  sup¬ 
posing  ‘just  near  home’  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  worth  photographing  ?” 

Well,  for  argument’s  sake,  let  us  take 
this  seeming  impossibility  for  granted, 
and  in  that  case,  I  should  recommend 
him  to  take  some  subject  which  seems 
not  really  worth  a  plate  and  try  by  his 
clever  treatment  to  make  it  worthy. 


Our  time  is  our  own,  we  are  not 
travellers  who  must  make  up  our 
minds  quickly  and  make  shift  with 
any  kind  of  conditions ;  no,  we  are 
masters  of  our  subjedt,  and  can  study 
and  choose  it  at  our  leisure  and  can 
wait  for  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
We  can  even  afford  to  wait — oh, 
gracious  privilege! — until  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  mood  for  photographing! 
And  with  so  much  assured,  is  not  suc¬ 
cess  fairly  likely  ? 


I  have  heard  of  whist  players  who  pre¬ 
fer  bad  hands  to  good.  I  suppose 
relying  solely  on  skill,  and  trying  to 
win  against  heavy  odds,  has  a  fascina¬ 
tion.  One  can  quite  well  understand 
the  charm  of  getting  by  selection  aud 
technique  a  work  of  merit,  or  even  of 
art,  from  an  unpromising  subjedt.  I 
do  not  fancy  St.  Martin’s  Church  from 
the  National  Gallery,  would  strike  a 
Londoner  as  likely  to  prove  pidtorial, 
yet  look  at  Eustace  Calland’s  successful 
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picture.  It  is  really  the  subjects 
lacking  in  obvious  beauty  that  call  out 
in  us  the  latent  skill,  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  photographs  of  subjects,  which 
to  the  casual  observer  appear  ugly, 
have  often  entrapped  most  of  art.  A 
photographer  with  a  beautiful  model 
is  like  a  whist  player  with  a  hand  of 
trumps,  how  can  he  help  scoring  ? 
But  his  own  artistic  skill  is  left  to 
play  a  very  secondary  part. 

But  now  to  discuss  “just  near 
home”  photographs,  for  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  is  really  without  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  almost  crying  out  to 
have  the  camera  turned  on  them. 


They  need  not  be  ambitious  things, 
we  cannot  all  live  near  mountains, 
rivers,  or  woods,  but  whether  it  be 
town,  suburb,  or  country,  surely  there 
must  be  something  that  would  make  a 
picture.  Our  eyes  are  quick  enough 
to  seize  on  strange  objeCts,  we  must 
stimulate  our  imagination,  and  walk 
round  our  old  haunts  trying  to  see 
things  with  strange  eyes,  as  Browning 
says — 

“ .  .  .  .  Finding  first 

What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means.” 

A  photographer,  I  once  knew,  who 
lived  in  a  London  suburb,  had  a  little 
lane  near  his  house  which  certainly 
would  not  strike  a  quick  observer  as 


having  the  smallest  claim  to  beauty, 
for  almost  one  side  of  it  was  given  up 
to  building  villas,  it  was  usually  muddy 


from  carting,  and  the  hedge  on  the 
other  side  was  stunted  and  almost 
dead,  and,  as  if  to  destroy  any  remnant 
of  pleasingness,  there  were  always 
unsightly  bits  of  broken  china  to  be 
seen.  Yet  this  photographer  had  a 
photograph  he  had  taken  of  it — helped 
by  a  wonderful  autumn  sky — which 
took  in  none  of  its  sordidness,  but  only 
the  winding,  muddy  lane  with  its 
stunted  hedge  and  flat  field  beyond, 
and  one  could  not  have  wished  for  a 
more  charming  little  picture. 

Interiors,  too,  should  play  a  part  in 
“just  near  home”  photography.  “Iron¬ 
ing  Day,”  a  little  unpretentious  print 
at  last  year’s  Salon,  shows  that  there  are 
possibilities  even  in  an  ordinary  kitchen. 
If  Mr.  J.  A.  McMichael  had  only  over¬ 
heard,  as  I  did,  the  remarks  of  a  dear 


old  couple  on  it,  he  would  have  been 
pleased  at  the  ideas  his  little  work  had 
suggested.  Before  they  moved  away 
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from  it,  their  own  kitchen  had  been 
viewed  in  imagination  as  the  scene  for 
photographic  ahtion,  and  quite  without 
thoughts  of  plagiarism,  for  the  subject 
was  not  to  be  “Ironing  Day,”  but 
quite  something  else.  However,  as  my 
indiscretion  has  gone  quite  far  enough, 
that  is  not  going  to  be  divulged. 

In  every  house  there  must  be  some 
quaint  corner,  some  little  room,  or  part 
of  a  room  which  possesses  an  individu¬ 
ality,  or  has  borrowed  some  from 
association  with  its  owner,  which 
would  make  an  interesting  subjeH. 
Or  there  may  be  some  neglecfted  bit  of 
garden,  the  untidyness  of  which  is 
rather  charming,  or  some  tree  near  the 
house,  which  has  grown  to  be  quite  a 
feature  of  the  place.  Where  1  once 
lived  it  was  an  elm  that  had  turned  its 
back  on  the  sea  and  was  holding  out 
branches,  like  arms,  pleading  to  be 
delivered  from  the  north-east  wind. 
If  the  village  we  live  in  is  not  dear  and 
quaint  and  old-fashioned,  still  it  is  our 
village,  and  it  will  be  an  amusement 
to  discover  from  which  point  it  can  be 
taken  to  make  it  serve  as  a  pleasing 
reminiscence. 

After  all,  there  is  no  logic  in  despis¬ 
ing  “just  near  home”  subjects  for  they 
need  more  originality  to  discover  than 
the  indiscriminate  photographing  of 
beautiful  scenery.  There  are  not 
many  photographers  gifted  enough  to 
produce  a  gum  print  of  cart  horses  like 
Mr.  George  Davison’s,  in  the  1898 
Salon.  Putting  aside  his  treatment, 
there  are  very  few  who  would  have 
discovered  the  possibilities  in  such  an 
everyday  subjeift.  Decidedly  “just 
near  home”  photographs  call  forth  not 
only  skill,  but  originality  in  selection, 
and  who  shall  say  but  what  a  little 
imagination  is  also  needed,  for  the 
camera  does  not  often  idealise  of  its 
own  accord.  Let  us  now  leave  off 
subscribing  to  the  foolish  old  adage 
“Familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  and 
instead  follow  the  advice  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who,  I  feel  positive  referred 
to  “just  near  home”  photographs 
when  he  said  :  “  Do  not  let  your  head 
run  upon  that  which  is  none  of  your 
own,  but  pick  out  some  of  the  best  of 
your  circumstances.” 

The  illustrations  of  this  article  are 
merely  suggestions,  perhaps  they  may 
remind  the  reader  of  some  possible 


subjects  of  his  own.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  village  they  were  all  taken 
within  the  garden  fence,  and  their 
object  was  that  they  might  be  re¬ 
minders  of  a  very  happy  summer. 

Cavine  Cadby. 


LEISURE  HOURS  IN  A 
LABORATORY. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  4. 

I  MAKE  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

I''  HE  amateur  who  does  not  include 
lantern  slide  making  as  a  part 
of  the  photographic  pursuit, 
loses  much  pleasure  and  profit  that 
might  have  been  obtained  by  com¬ 
paratively  little  work,  and  that  too  of 
an  enjoyable  character.  Not  only  are 
lantern  slides  easy  to  make,  but  the 
cost  is  small  and  an  efficient  optical 
lantern  may  now  be  purchased  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings.  With 
an  exhibition  of  lantern  pictures  you 
can  entertain  your  friends  in  a  novel 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
yourself  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  in 
seeing  your  small  pictures  made  so 
large  upon  the  screen  that  unsuspected 
beauties  become  visible.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  often  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  revealing  hitherto  concealed 
faults,  but  you  can  put  up  with  that, 
because  it  will  help  you  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  Furthermore,  if  you  are 
ambitious  in  that  direction,  you  can 
give  your  lantern  lecffures  in  public,  all 
of  which  amounts  to  this,  that  by 
means  of  lantern  slides  you  can  show 
your  pictures  on  a  large  scale  simul¬ 
taneously  to  a  number  of  people. 

Then  come  into  my  laboratory  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  let  us  together  go 
through  the  procedure  necessary  for 
preparing  a  few  slides  from  our  nega¬ 
tives.  I  must  point  out  to  you  first 
that  there  are  two  methods  of  making 
slides,  the  direcff  method,  in  which  case 
the  lantern  plate  is  put  in  contacff  with 
a  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  and 
exposed  to  gaslight  for  a  few  seconds  ; 
and  the  reducing  method,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  a  special  camera,  for 
lantern  plates  as  you  know  are  3J  in. 
square,  and  if  we  want  to  work  from 
half-plate  negatives  by  the  direct 
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method,  we  could  only  select  a  small 
portion  of  the  image.  Reduction,  on 
the  other  hand,  enables  us  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  negative  if  desired. 

To  begin  with  I  will  show  you  how 
to  set  to  work  in  the  case  of  the  direCt 
method.  Here  is  a  quarter-plate 
negative  which  I  put  into  a  printing 
frame,  then  the  door  is  closed,  the 
yellow  light  turned  on,  and  opening  a 
box  of  lantern  plates.  I  draw  one  out, 
carefully  noting  the  film  side  (which  is 
matt  as  compared  with  the  glass  side 
which  is  smooth),  and  I  place  the  matt 
side  against  the  negative  in  the  print¬ 
ing  frame.  The  negative,  of  course,  is 
an  inch  larger  than  the  slide,  so  I  must 
move  it  about  until  I  find  the  particu¬ 
lar  portion  of  the  negative  best  suited 
for  the  purpose,  then,  placing  the  back 
in  position  I  clamp  up  one  or  both  of 
the  springs,  and  we  are  then  ready  to 
make  the  exposure.  I  turn  on  the  gas, 
and  hold  the  negative  one  foot  from 
the  light  for  about  twenty  seconds, 
then  the  light  is  turned  down  again, 
and  we  resume  woik  by  the  yellow 
rays.  I  take  the  slide  out  of  the  frame, 
place  it  in  the  developer  face  upwards, 
rock  gently,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  image  begins  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Now  the  shadows  seem  to  be 
blocking  up,  so  taking  it  out  of  the 
developer  I  look  at  it  by  transmitted 
light,  when  it  appears  to  be  just  a  little 
denser  than  one  would  like  to  have  it 
finally.  This  is  the  critical  moment, 
development  is  complete.  I  rinse  it 
rapidly  under  the  tap,  and  drop  it  into 
the  hypo  solution  to  be  fixed. 

While  it  is  there,  you  may  copy  out 
my  developing  formula,  for  before  we 
make  any  more  slides,  we  must  see 
that  our  first  is  satisfactory  in  density 
after  fixation,  and  make  sure  that  we 
are  proceeding  correCtly.  My  de¬ 
veloper  is  hydroquinone,  in  two  solu¬ 


tions,  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Hydroquinone  .  20  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  15  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  1  oz. 

Water  to  .  20  ozs. 

B. 

Sodium  hydrate  .  30  grs. 

Water  to  .  20  ozs. 


For  use  I  almost  invariably  mix  equal 
parts.  This  developer  yields  cold 
tones,  but  I  can  make  them  warmer 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent. 


solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  at 
the  same  time  diluting  the  developer 
with  water.  That  will  necessitate, 
however,  a  longer  exposure,  perhaps 
forty  seconds  instead  of  the  twenty  we 
gave. 

Now  the  slide  will  be  fixed,  and  we 
may  open  the  door  and  examine  it  by 
daylight.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  the  correCt  times  of 
exposure  and  development  at  our  first 
experiment.  The  slide  must  now  be 
put  in  running  water  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  after  that  dried  and  then  it  is 
finished  ready  for  mounting.' 

In  order  not  to  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time,  however,  we  had  better 
leave  the  direCt  process,  and  at  once 
proceed  to  make  a  lantern  slide  by 
reduction.  Here  is  my  camera.  You 
see  it  is  a  black  box  nearly  a  yard 
long.  At  one  end  is  a  piece  of  ground 
glass  working  in  a  groove,  and  inside 
that  another  groove  where  we  put  the 
negative  with  its  film  towards  the 
camera.  At  the  other  extremity  I  pull 
off  a  sort  of  lid,  and  you  see  a  little 
square  recess  with  a  spring,  into  that 
the  lantern  plate  has  to  be  placed. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  long  box  is  the 
lens;  the  focus  is  fixed,  so  that  we 
have  no  trouble  with  that,  and  the  stop 
employed  is  // 16,  so  that  one  may 
gauge  exposure  pretty  correCtly  at  the 
outset. 

Resuming  the  conditions  of  non- 
aCtinic  light,  I  now  place  a  lantern 
plate  in  this  camera  with  its  film  side 
towards  the  negative,  and  put  on  the 
lid  at  the  back.  Now,  opening  the 
door  of  the  dark-room,  we  take  the 
camera  out  to  the  nearest  window,  and 
without  jerking  it  allow  an  exposure 
of  about  twenty  seconds.  Entering 
the  dark-room  again,  and  making  all 
secure,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the 
camera,  and  placed  in  the  developer. 
If  our  time  has  been  correCt,  the  image 
should  begin  to  appear  in  about  half 
a  minute  or  less. 

These,  then,  are  all  the  necessary 
operations  in  lantern-slide  making.  I 
may  mention  that  you  can  buy  the 
long  black  box  camera  at  any  dealer’s 
for  about  twelve  shillings.  When  the 
slides  have  been  washed  for,  s^.y,  half 
an  hour,  take  a  good  big  wad  of  cotton 
wool  wet  with  water,  and  wipe  over 
the  film  face  of  them  gently  to  remove 
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any  little  bits  of  dirt  or  grit  which  may 
be  in  the  washing  water.  Then  place 
them  to  dry  on  a  rack.  When  they 
are  dry,  they  require  what  is  errone¬ 
ously  called  “mounting.”  The  method 
is  to  place  a  square  piece  of  plain  glass 
upon  the  film  side,  and  to  bind  the 
slide  proper  to  this  cover  glass  by 
means  of  a  narrow  gummed  strip  of 
paper.  Papers  are  sold  by  all  dealers 
for  this  purpose,  and  they  also  supply 
lantern  masks,  pieces  of  black  paper 
in  which  different  shaped  openings 
have  been  cut,  so  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  seleCt  whichever  shape 
suits  his  picture  best.  These  masks 
are  placed  between  the  cover  glass  and 
the  slide  itself. 

The  binding  operation  is  a  little  bit 
troublesome  at  first,  but  by  moistening 
first  the  ungummed  side  of  the  strip, 
and  then  when  it  gets  tacky,  wetting 
the  gummed  side,  you  will  soon  get 
into  the  way  of  doing  them  uniformly 
and  expeditiously. 

When  you  have  mastered  these 
straightforward  methods  of  producing 
slides,  the  text-books  or  the  “  Labora¬ 
tory”  column  oiThe  Junior  Photographer 
will  tell  you  how  to  obtain  different 
tints  on  your  slides,  how  to  print  in 
clouds,  and  how  in  various  ways  to 
“improve”  upon  the  original  negative. 
I  have  given  you  only  the  essential 
operations.  Some  other  day,  if  you 
like,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you 
how  to  perform  all  the  little  dodges 
which  the  experienced  lantern  slide 
maker  employs. 

Next  month,  No.  5. — “  I  work  the  Carbon  Process." 


THE  UTILITY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PRIZE  ESSAY. 

By  W.  E.  Wavnlow. 

THE  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
photography  beyond  the  service 
which  it  renders  as  a  hobby,  is 
very  extended,  and  though  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  may  not  bear  upon  all  its 
applications,  they  will  give  some  idea 
of  its  value  in  daily  life.  Any  invention 
which  renders  service  to  the  world  in 
the  mitigation  of  human  pain  must  be 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  utility, 
and  in  its  application  to  the  Rontgen 


Rays,  photography  renders  this  service 
to  mankind.  The  old-fashioned  method 
of  probing  for  a  bullet  or  particle  of 
metal,  etc.,  embedded  in  the  flesh,  has 
caused  a  great  amount  of  suffering, 
which  is  now  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  use  of  the  radiograph.  On 
the  battlefield  this  application  of 
photography  is  of  most  immediate 
service,  though  its  value  is  none  the 
less  felt  in  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  cases  which  are  of  a  slighter  order, 
but  of  as  great  importance.  The 
formation  of  the  bones  making  up  the 
human  frame  may  also  be  analysed, 
with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  any 
derangement  or  irregularity,  in  cases 
brought  up  for  treatment,  such  as 
fraCtures,  crushed  limbs,  etc.  Splinters 
of  bone  and  superfluous  growths  may 
be  detected  without  disturbing  the 
flesh,  or  causing  the  patient  any  pain, 
and  a  power  is  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  medical  men  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  sorely  in  need  of. 

Historians  will  find  in  photography 
an  accurate  means  of  recording  the 
architecture,  fashions,  physique  and 
pastimes  of  any  nation,  records  which, 
on  account  of  their  simplicity,  ease  and 
cheapness  of  production,  and  flexibility, 
may  be  relied  upon  as  trustworthy. 
The  old-fashioned  methods  were  too 
much  subjected  to  the  minds  of 
individuals  whose  skill  and  experience 
have  not  been  of  a  high  order.  Their 
records  have  in  a  measure  given  us 
some  idea  of  what  they  are  intended 
to  represent,  but  they  do  not  bear 
comparison  with  a  means  of  repro¬ 
duction  which  is  at  once  accurate  and 
reliable. 

Officers  of  the  law  can  make  great 
use  of  the  camera  in  the  detection  of 
criminals,  by  keeping  records  of  their 
bodies,  hands,  or  faces,  rendering 
disguise  almost  impossible  or  easy  of 
penetration.  Whereas  the  sketch  book 
might  be  much  used  in  murder  or 
burglary  cases,  the  camera  will  be 
found  a  much  more  faithful  and  speedy 
servant.  Under  this  heading  of  the  law, 
the  services  rendered  by  photography 
in  settling  disputed  cases  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Athletes  and  dwellers  in  the  world 
of  sport  find  in  the  camera  a  means  of 
recording,  not  only  points  of  interest 
in  their  games,  but  incidents  which 


can  be  brought  forward  to  settle 
any  disputes  arising  on  the  part  of 
competitors.  In  this  respedt  the 
cinematograph  fills  a  most  important 
place,  as  any  contest  previously 
recorded  can  be  enabled  afresh,  and 
disputed  incidents  accurately  observed. 
So  many  tricks  are  practised  by 
unprincipled  competitors  in  athletics 
nowadays,  that  a  reliable  means  of 
exposing  them  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Our  homes  can  be  beautified  by  the 
works  of  photographic  artists,  who, 
after  making  a  most  careful  study  of 
composition  and  its  application  to  the 
varying  moods  of  nature,  present  for 
our  acceptance  pictures  which  will 
adorn  our  rooms  and  elevate  our 
minds.  Contadt  with  the  beautiful 
must  be  regarded  as  a  power  which 
can  raise  the  mind  to  higher  ideals  and 
purer  thoughts,  and  the  changes  found 
in  nature  are  representative  of  the 
beautiful.  A  different  conception  of 
nature  is  also  induced  by  this  closer 
contadt  with  her,  which  can  create 
in  the  mind  a  broader  method  of 
observation,  and  a  sense  of  the  ideal 
hitherto  unknown.  As  a  means  of 
remembering  departed  or  distant  friends 
also,  these  pidtorial  efforts  are  of  great 
service,  more  so  than  the  family 
album,  which  is  purely  a  record  of 
faces,  not  of  works.  The  astronomer 
finds  in  photography  a  power  without 
which  his  labours  would  be  much 
hindered.  It  is  only  since  the  sensitive 
plate  has  taken  the  place  of  the  human 
eye,  in  astronomical  observation,  that 
satisfadtory  results  have  been  obtained, 
the  substitution  being  necessary  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  latter, 
due  to  varying  conditions  of  the  body 
in  which  it  was  fixed.  In  such  a 
science  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
is  required,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
human  element  is  to  be  sought  after 
as  much  as  can  be,  in  order  that  the 
records  may  be  depended  upon,  and 
photography  provides  a  means  of 
recording  at  once  sufficient  for  the 
need.  It  has  ever  been  the  desire 
of  man  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
presented  to  him  by  the  heavens,  as 
he  feels  that  their  interpretation  will 
bring  him  nearer  to  the  Power  which 
he  is  convinced  must  -pervade  the 
universe.  Consequently  he  will  avail 
himself  of  all  the  best  means  of 


gratifying  this  desire  with  the  greatest 
apparent  accuracy  by  applying  them 
to  the  object  of  his  quest. 

There  are  many  branches  of  business 
in  which  photography  may  be  used  as 
a  means  of  record.  The  engineer  can 
record  the  produdtion  and  eredtion  of 
machinery,  the  builder  the  progress  of 
the  construdtion  of  cottage,  mansion, 
palace  or  church,  and  the  surveyor 
the  land  over  which  he  is  taking  his 
surveying  instruments.  In  almost 
every  branch  of  business  this  feature 
of  cheap  and  reliable  reprodudtion  of 
events  or  work  can  be  applied  to 
advantage. 

In  conclusion  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  photography  brings  to  the 
amateur,  who  has  taken  it  up  as  a 
mere  pastime,  will  be  considered. 
After  the  first  year  with  a  camera  the 
average  amateur  will  lose  perhaps  his 
first  ardour  and  interest  in  photography, 
making  but  few  exposures,  and  these 
only  by  request.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  will,  after  a  visit  to  a  few 
exhibitions,  and  a  perusal  of  some 
standard  works  on  pidtorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  realize  that  photography  is 
something  totally  different  from  his  first 
conception  of  it.  When  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  camera  may 
fill  a  blank  place  in  his  life,  he  will 
enter  more  thoroughly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  art  than  he  would  have 
done  had  his  views  reached  a  less 
extended  position.  It  is  this  broadened 
aspedt  which  will  make  his  camera  of 
such  real  use  to  him,  in  that  he  can  at 
all  times  feel  he  has  something  to  fall 
back  upon  in  spare  time  to  arouse  in 
him  forces  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  dormant.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  photography 
as  a  hobby  and  photography  as  a 
power  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  cause 
it  to  seek  comfort  and  rest  in  fields 
otherwise  unopened  to  it.  As  a  hobby 
it  undoubtedly  renders  a  great  service, 
in  the  occupation  of  time  and  the 
teaching  of  application  to  an  objedt, 
but  it  is  in  this  more  extended  sense 
that  its  real  value  is  recognised.  This 
broader  application  carries  photography 
onwards,  beyond  the  primitive  uses  it 
served  as  a  hobby,  to  deeper  and  more 
real  service  in  the  journey  of  life.  In 
many  cases  the  camera  does  not  follow 
us  beyond  our  school  days  or  early 
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manhood,  and  then  it  is  but  little 
thought  of  as  a  means  of  extending 
our  ideas. 

A  glance  at  the  rapid  strides  made' 
by  Photography,  and  the  advantages 
which  it  confers  on  mankind,  makes  us 
feel  that  the  future  of  such  a  science, 
and  the  blessings  it  will  ultimately 
confer  on  us,  are  beyond  our  most 
ardent  hopes,  nor  need  we  fear  to 
leave  the  result  in  the  hands  of  that 
Power  which  has  conferred  so  many 
benefits  on  mankind. 


A  FEW 

COMMON  FALLACIES. 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

GENERAL  UNDEREXPOSURE  OF 
HAND-CAMERA  SHOTS. 

"'HERE  is  something  remarkable 
about  the  fact  that,  however 
much  may  be  written  and 
preached  about  the  desirability  of 
giving  hand-camera  snap-shots  full 
time  during  exposure,  that  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies,  and  even  the 
manufacturers  of  the  hand  cameras  and 
shutters,  continue  to  advise  beginners 
and  others  to  give  the  shortest  time 
possible  when  exposing.  This  virtually 
amounts  to  the  advice  of  underexposing. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  reason  in 
this  madness,  for  what  seems  to  be 
more  desirable  and  beautiful  to  the 
uninitiated  and  untrained  eye  than  a 
so-termed  clear  and  brilliant  negative, 
the  love  of  the  old-fashioned  photo¬ 
grapher,  which  is  the  certain  outcome 
of  an  undertimed  negative,  unless  the 
photographer  have  the  tricks  of  devel¬ 
oping  at  his  fingers’  tips !  But  the 
beginner  is  hardly  likely  to  be  thus 
proficient. 

In  my  long  experience,  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  hand-camera  negatives 
which  have  been  shown  me,  fully 
ninety-nine  per  cent  were  undertimed, 
and  naturally  the  resulting  prints  were 
anything  but  satisfactory,  if  critically 
examined. 

F or  this  reason,  let  me  urge  beginners, 
and  also  many  who  consider  themselves 
well  advanced,  to  give  their  exposures 
more  time,  and  they  will  be  surprised 


at  the  decided  improvement  of  their 
work  generally. 

developing  snap-shots. 

Developing  snap-shots  is  another 
topic  about  which  much  has  been 
written  and  said,  and  nevertheless  the 
great  majority  of  photographers  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  their  plates  with 
solutions  which  are  much  too  aggressive. 

Forcing  is  a  fallacy ;  the  greater  the 
underexposure  the  weaker  the  developer 
and  the  longer  the  time  of  developing, 
is  a  maxim  well  worth  remembering. 

An  all-round  developer,  which  is 
excellent  for  the  average  snap-shot,  is 
the  one-solution  formula  which  comes 
with  every  bottle  of  metol.  Instead  of 
using  it  as  recommended,  it  is  preferable 
to  dilute  with  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  water,  and  carry  the  devel¬ 
oping  until  the  image  shall  have  nearly 
disappeared,  as  it  will  go  back  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  resulting 
negative  is  full  of  gradation,  transparent 
even  in  the  highest  lights,  and  will 
yield  prints  with  all  makes  of  papers. 

It  might  be  here  stated  that  many 
photographers,  when  using  the  normal 
solutions,  carry  the  development  of 
their  negatives  too  far,  and  that  they 
are  consequently  much  too  dense. 

The  modern  printing  methods  require 
negatives  which  are  rather  thin. 

THIN  NEGATIVES  AND  PLATINUM  PAPER. 

Platinum  paper  is  a  great  favourite 
amongst  photographers  for  the  reasons 
of  ease  of  manipulation  and  beauty  of 
the  ultimate  results. 

For  many  years  the  manufacturers 
recommended  the  use  of  “  brilliant  ’’neg¬ 
atives  for  this  process,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  their  advice  was  justifiable. 

In  the  meanwhile,  competition  has 
been  keen.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  thinner  negatives  and  the  use 
of  bromide  papers,  aristo,  etc.,  etc. 
Naturally,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
platinotype  paper  have  been  compelled 
to  somewhat  alter  their  formulae,  so  as 
to  meet  this  competition. 

The  paper  manufactured  to-day 
yields  beautiful  prints  from  very  thin 
negatives,  and  gives  hard,  crude  ones 
from  such  as  were  recommended  but  a 
few  years  ago,  unless  manipulated  with 
great  skill.  And  yet  this  is  not  known 
generally,  and  photographers  continue 


to  follow  the  advice  given  years  ago, 
with  anything  but  pleasing  results. 

The  paper  manufactured  to-day  works 
■“harder,”  and  is  less  susceptible  to 
moisture  than  that  manufactured  a  few 
years  since. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
Keiley  method  of  local  glycerine 


©nr  H>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Literary  Competition.  —The  entries  for 
this  competition  have  been  numerous,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  high  average  of  merit  is 
noticeable  throught  the  essays.  We  consider 
the  best  contribution  to  be  that  by  W.  E. 
Warrilow,  Electricity  Works,  Huddersfield  ; 
but  we  also  award  honourable  mention  to 
J.  A.  Reid,  Alice  K.  Tancock,  Andrew  A. 
Williamson,  John  B.  Maclachlan,  Charles 
Mosley,  Alfred  G.  Philpot,  H.  E.  Morris, 
Feroze  B.  Moolan-Feroze,  John  B.  Haggart 
and  Marion  Silveston.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  have  devoted  themselves  to  an 
exposition  of  the  utility  of  photography  in 
one  direction  only.  Their  essays  would  have 
been  more  suitable  for  a  competition  on  a 
specific  application  of  photography.  The 
work  of  others  has  too  much  of  the  evening 
paper  atmosphere  about  it,  that  is  to  say,  they 
place  far  too  much  importance  upon  the 
application  of  the  camera  to  sensational 
objects,  such  as  criminal  investigation,  war, 
■etc.,  where  the  uses  of  photography  are  much 
more  talked  about  than  really  existent.  Among 
the  essays  we  find  all  sorts  of  special  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  them  are  worth  quoting. 
One  writer,  for  instance,  thinks  that  photo¬ 
graphy  might  be  very  usefully  applied  to 
recording  the  appearance  and  progress  of 
growing  crops  under  different  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  also  to  the  diseases,  blights, 
and  insect  pests  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Another  is  impressed  by  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  regard  to  its  tendency  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  people.  He  believes  the  art  of 
the  camera  may  assist  materially  in  stopping 
the  wild  inrush  of  modern  superficiality  by 
virtue  of  the  assistance  it  affords  in  bringing 
about  a  love  of  nature.  This  correspondent  has 
some  very  excellent  ideas,  but  they  are  neither 
very  clearly  expressed  nor  well  connected 
together.  And  yet  another  dwells  with  truth 
upon  the  value  of  photography  to  the  explorer, 
though  the  instance  he  gives  is  very  amusing. 
“With  what  delight,”  he  write,  “would 
Alexander  the  Great  have  sent  photographic 
pictures  (had  he  but  possessed  the  art)  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  of  animals  amphibious, 
aquatic  and  all,  of  birds  and  beasts,  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  flowers  and  fruit,  etc.,  to  his 
teacher  and  guide,  Aristotle,  along  with  the 
written  accounts  that  he  actually  sent  to  him, 


development  and  the  writer’s  process 
of  producing  platinotypes  in  various 
tints,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new  field 
has  been  opened  for  platinum  printers. 

In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
with  these  new  methods,  rather  thin 
negatives  are  essential.  —  From  the 
“American  Annual  of  Photography." 


and  with  what  greater  delight  the  latter  would 
have  received  them  it  is  needless  to  point  out.” 
From  a  lady  contributor’s  point  of  view  the 
utility  of  photography  to  the  teacher  is  its 
most  important  development,  and  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  she  quotes  a  case  of  two  lantern  lectures 
recently  given  to  endeavour  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  pictures  hanging  in  the  city 
art  gallery.  Slides  were  shown  of  the  best 
pictures,  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions, 
with  the  consequence  that  many  of  the  girls 
in  the  class,  who  had  never  been  in  the  art 
gallery  before,  voluntarily  paid  it  several  visits. 
Then  again,  the  applications  of  photography 
to  literature  are  brought  out  in  particular  by 
another  writer,  who  explains  that  photography 
is  not  merely  used  to  illustrate  some  incident 
or  place  written  about,  but  photographs  are 
employed  by  authors  who  wish  to  introduce 
into  their  writings  some  place  which  they  are 
unable  to  visit.  We  publish  the  prize  essay 
among  the  articles  this  month,  a  cheque  for  a 
guinea  has  been  forwarded  to  the  fortunate 
competitor.  One  or  two  of  the  other  essays 
may  possibly  be  printed  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

A  Photographic  Design  for  a  Book 
Plate  Competition. — The  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  K.  E.  Hobart,  Essexford, 
Inniskeen,  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  and  certificates 
to  W.  A.  Ainsworth,  Sunnyside,  Vicarage 
Road,  Chester,  and  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg, 
8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.  To  begin 
with,  this  competition  has  not  received  a  very 
great  amount  of  support.  Candidly  we  hardly 
expected  it  would,  because  being  well  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  it  naturally  meant  the  taking 
of  a  special  negative,  and  the  arranging 
specially  of  articles  in  special  positions.  Now 
it  is  really  very  astonishing  that  those  artists 
who,  when  they  are  engaged  upon  landscape 
or  figure  study  work  are  able  to  turn  out  fairly 
good  things,  are  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to 
arranging  books,  papers,  and  objects  of  vertu 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  compose  properly. 
Still-life  studies  depend  for  their  success  on 
balance,  without  balance  they  are  absolutely 
worthless,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how 
easily  the  said  balance  can  be  destroyed,  one 
book  longer  or  fatter  than  the  rest  will  do  it, 
or  even  a  sheet  of  music  placed  lengthways 
instead  of  edgewise.  Lighting,  of  course,  is  a 
very  important  matter,  for  good  lighting  and 
good  exposing  are  considerably  more  than 
half  the  battle.  Many  of  the  competitors  have 
failed  because  their  prints  show  either  flatness 
through  overexposure,  or  chalkiness  through 
under.  Many  of  the  book  plates  do  not  quite 


fulfil  the  conditions.  For  instance,  Mrs. 
Dumas  sends  a  very  pretty  photograph  of 
flowers  with  her  name  nicely  written  across. 
1  his  is  all  very  well,  but  our  idea  of  a  book 
plate  is  something  which  is  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  character  of  the  owner.  Besides,  origin¬ 
ality  is  lacking  in  this  instance.  We  are  well 
aware  that  many  similar  ideas  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  Studio  and  other  magazines. 
We  must  confess  that  the  certificate  winning 
effort  of  Miss  Warburg  lays  itself  open  to 
similar  objections.  Miss  Warburg,  however, 
has  made  her  photograph  more  satisfactory 
by  the  introduction  of  a  nice  border  and  her 
name.  We  consider  this  print  a  pretty 
book  plate,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  consider  it  by  any  means  a  very 
good  one.  The  prize  book  plate  certainly 
runs  more  on  the  right  lines,  it  tells 
us  much  about  the  producer.  She  is  a 
photographer,  she  does  fretwork,  she  paints, 
she  collects  stamps,  and  while  practis¬ 
ing  all  these  charming  hobbies,  she  is  also 
addicted  to  the  production  of  the  really  useful, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  sewing  machine.  We 


his  pictures  err  dreadfully  on  the  side  of 
under,  which  is  a  pity,  because  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  excellent,  and  he  has  introduced  just 
the  right  articles  to  tell  what  he  is.  Geo.  F.  S. 
Shanks  started  on  right  lines,  and  arranged  a 
lot  of  articles  in  a  nice  nanner,  and  introduced 
what  Dominie  Samson  would  have  called  a 
“prodigious”  number  of  books.  To  completely 
ruin  the  otherwise  good  ensemble,  he  went  and 
splashed  red  ink  spots  all  over  his  mount,  and 
then  to  make  the  effect  more  startling  still  he 
splashed  again,  but  this  time  with  black,  and 
the  result  is  altogether  too  horrible  to  be  con¬ 
templated  in  cold  blood.  Grimm  produced  a 
pretty  book  plate,  which  nearly  got  a  good 
place.  Within  a  nice  border,  a  charmingly 
posed  girl  is  shown  reading,  and  as  a  lady’s 
name  is  printed  above,  we  fancy  that  this  same 
girl  is  the  owner  of  the  book  plate,  who  thus 
is  able  to  paste  her  counterfeit  presentment 
in  her  favourite  volumes,  which  then  even  the 
most  ungodly  would  not  dare  to  appropriate. 
Virgo  has  a  nice  effort,  which  is  unfortunately 
too  square,  and  something  has  gone  wrong, 
with  the  focus  in  Violet  Reid's  negative.  J.  E- 


wish  she  had  introduced  her  name,  however, 
and  the  somewhat  stereotyped  Ex  Libris,  just 
to  show  in  the  reproduction  that  her  effort 
was  not  intended  for  a  still-life  picture,  but  a 
book  plate  proper.  The  book  plate  of  the 
other  certificate  winner,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  is  not 
bad,  but  the  technique  is  a  little  bit  at  fault, 
the  picture  being  hard,  and  the  arrangement 
seems  rather  crowded.  We  learn,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  an  ardent  musician,  a 
cyclist,  an  artist,  a  traveller  (shown  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Bradshaw  Guide),  a  reader, 
and  a  smoker.  A  good  idea,  also,  is  the  placing 
of  the  portrait  of  the  artist  in  a  conspicuous 
position.  Ffindoo’s  tastes  lie  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  His  book  plate  shows  an  astronomical 
telescope,  and  we  learn  that  he  is  fond  of 
entomology,  because  of  the  cases  of  butterflies. 
He  also  shoots,  both  with  a  gun  and  a  camera. 
If  he  had  introduced  suitable  wording  in  the 
great  blank  space  in  the  middle  of  his  picture, 
he  might  have  won  a  certificate.  Gains¬ 
borough  has  gone  wrong  in  the  exposure,  both 

A  Photographic  Design  for  a  Book  Plate.  Prize  Picture. 

Miss  K.  E.  Hobart,  Inniskeen. 


Kippax  has  attempted  too  much  in  the  way  of 
bordering,  he  has  some  idea  of  drawing,  but 
he  was  not  quite  competent  to  do  so  much,  and 
Fluff  besides  underexposing,  has  built  up  her 
material  in  too  pronounced  a  pyramid  form. 
If  N.  Y.  Ruhtra  had  taken  more  pains,  and 
had  done  the  lettering  better  his  book  plate 
would  have  been  the  Best  in  the  whole  batch, 
but  he  has  executed  the  work  in  such  a 
slovenly  manner,  that  the  only  fit  place  for  his 
attempt  is  the  waste  paper  basket.  Oh,  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  N.  Y.  Ruhtra,  do  take  a  bit  more 
pains  next  time.  Technical  weakness  is  the 
cause  of  Instantograph’s  failure.  The  other 
book  plates  are  all  more  or  less  paiseworthy. 
but  to  enumerate  why  they  fail  would  take  up 
too  much  space. 


How  to  Make  Something.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  short  article 
detailing  how  some  useful  bit  of  photographic 
apparatus  may  be  constructed ,  and  five  shillings 
each  for  all  the  other  articles  we  accept  for 
publication.  The  paper  may  be  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  etc.,  and  should  be  as  practical 
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as  possible,  not  requiring  a  number  of  tools 
such  as  the  average  amateur  is  not  likely  to 
have.  The  competition  closes  March  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  January  issue. 

Lantern  Slides. — We  offer  three  prizes  of 
5s.  each  for  the  three  best  lantern  slides  of 
any  subjeiff,  to  be  judged  on  their  artistic 
merits.  The  competition  closes  March  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  January  issue. 


A  Photograph  of  a  Person  Reading. — 

A  prize  of  15s.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  person  reading.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  production  of  a  good  photograph 
is  contemplated,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce 
a  natural  expression  as  the  reading  of  some 
book  ;  the  sitter  becomes  interested,  and 
forgets  to  a  certain  extent  the  presence  of 
the  photographer,  hence  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  rigidity  and  stiffness  is  not  present. 
The  act  of  reading,  too,  as  a  general  rule, 
evolves  an  easy  attitude ;  one  can  pose 
far  better  when  the  hands  are  naturally 
employed.  We  therefore  think  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  this  contest  will  produce 
some  nice  natural  portrait  work.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  taken  under  any  conditions  the 
artist  likes,  either  indoors  or  out,  and  the 
sitter  may  be  of  either  sex,  and  any  age.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

A  Photographic  Story  Competition. — 

We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
short  story,  not  exceeding  2000  words  in 
length.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  con¬ 
test  that  the  pivot  or  base  of  the  tale  shall  be 
a  photographic  one ;  that  is,  that  our  art 
shall  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  working 
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out  of  the  plot,  which  may  be  either  humorous 
or  tragic  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
A  few  photographic  illustrations  will  not  be 
regarded  as  amiss,  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Our  Spring  Competition. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  of  some  young  animal  or  bird. 
This  is  essentially  a  spring  contest,  for  in 
spring  young  things  are  most  in  evidence  ;  the 
chickens  appear  at  that  season,  and  the  young 
lambs,  and  numerous  other  little  ‘'strangers.” 
We  want,  then,  a  photograph  of  one,  or  a 
group  of  these  youngsters  taken  under  the 
most  artistic  conditions,  and  with  the  most 
artistic  lighting  upon  them.  The  competition 
should  be  a  fairly  easy  one — the  lambs  are 
given  to  frisking  about  in  pastures  which  are 
generally  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment  ; 
chickens  in  their  downy  state,  as  a  rule,  reside 
in  old  hats,  or  pictorially  dilapidated  baskets; 
goslings  congregate  in  hungry,  but  pictorial 
groups,  around  farmyard  gates;  whilekittens, 
puppies  and  rabbits  can  be  placed  amongst  no 
end  of  suitable,  but  at  the  same  time  artistic 
surroundings.  The  photographs  may  be  taken 
either  indoors  or  out,  and  they  may  be  feeding, 
washing  themselves,  or  sleeping,  or  doing  any 
of  the  things  which  are  their  habitual  practice 
when  away  from  the  photographer.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  this  issue. 

Games. — Three  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  are 
offered  for  the  three  best  photographs  portray¬ 
ing  a  British  game.  In  1897  we  had  a 
competition  for  photographs  of  boys’  and 
girls’  games.  Now,  although  this  was  a 
moderately  good  contest,  we  think  that  its 
revival  on  somewhat  similar  lines  will  be 
provocative  of  perhaps  better  all-round  work. 
This  time  we  do  not  confine  the  games  to 
those  played  by  children  ;  any  pastime  can 
be  portrayed,  from  card  playing  to  a  football 
match,  and  the  photographs  as  a  consequence 
may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out.  We 
make  no  restrictions,  but  we  suggest  snap, 
blind  man’s  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  golf,  chess, 
cricket,  football,  hop-scotch,  marbles,  kiss-in- 
the-ring,  etc.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  pastimes  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
camera  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  competitor 
may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  he  likes, 
provided  one  coupon  is  attached  to  each,  but 
he  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  prize. 
The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Boys’  F*ght. — We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters  ;  we  only  want 
a  “pretends”  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  “  go  ”  for  one  another.  We  have  had 
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many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 
artistic  pictorial  merit.  The  competition 
closes  June  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  April  number. 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition. — Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  two 
best  photographs  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 
and  dogs  collectively  or  singly.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  offer  prizes  for  animal  pictures, 
but  now  those  who  go  in  for  this  special  kind 
of  work  will  have  a  chance.  We  want  the 
best  photograph  procurable  of  a  cat  or  dog, 
and  the  only  stipulation  we  make  is  that  the 
animal  is  not  taken  in  the  usual  professional 
manner,  surrounded  by  the  terrible  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  studio.  The  pictures  must  be 
natural.  Pussy  may  be  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  window  ledge,  Gip  sitting  up 
with  sugary  expectations,  and  so  on.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  canine  and  feline 
favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
still  patience  will  accomplish  wonders,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  majority  of 
Juniors  should  not  be  successful.  It  will  be 
good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards  the  control 
of  temper  and  photographic  technique.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Stereoscopic  Competition. —We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph.  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 
on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  are  a  large  number  of  readers  of 
The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this  class  of  work,  and 
as  it  is  some  time  since  we  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  enter  our  lists,  we  are  pleased 
to  once  more  give  them  a  chance.  The 
competition  closes  June  25th.  The  coupon 
will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pi&ures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-cie-plmne,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 


The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  IRcafcers’  22ycbange. 

This  is  a  new  section,  intended  to  facilitate  corres¬ 
pondence  upon  different  photographic  subjects,  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  practical  notes,  prints,  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  among  our  readers.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
no  announcement  relative  to  the  exchange  of  apparatus, 
or  the  sale  of  anything  whatever  will  be  permitted ;  such 
items  should  be  sent  to  our  advertising  columns.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  correspondents,  though 
if  we  find  any  acting  unfairly  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
use  this  department.  Correspondents  in  writing  for  the 
first  time  should  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Soames,  The  Hawthorns, 
Otford,  Sevenoaks,  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
notes  with  those  who  photograph  children. 
Also  to  lend  and  borrow  children’s  costumes. 

This  is  our  only  announcement  this  month. 
No  doubt  when  the  section  becomes  better 
known,  plenty  of  readers  will  use  it. 

©be  postal  Club  of  “©be 
3unior  photographer.” 

The  three  circles,  as  announced  last  month, 
are  now  quite  complete  and  have  fourteen 
members  each.  Great  interest  in  the  circulating 
portfolios  is  still  actively  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  members  by  their  criticisms  and 
pictorial  contributions.  Altogether  one  can¬ 
not  but  regard  the  Postal  Club  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  features  in  connection  with 
The  J unioi  Photographer .  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  prize  and  certificate  winners  on 
the  whole  are  not  more  anxious  to  become 
members.  So  far  less  than  half  their  number 
have  joined  the  club.  Possibly  that  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  already  members 
of  some  other  similar  organization.  However, 
we  now  once  more  give  them  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  join,  and  although  the  first  three 
circles  are  complete,  we  have  one  or  two  names 
towards  a  fourth  circle,  and  as  soon  as  this 
number  can  be  made  up  to  five  or  six,  another 
portfolio  can  be  started.  Therefore,  reader, 
if  you  are  qualified,  that  is,  if  you  have  taken 
a  prize  or  a  certificate  in  any  of  our  com¬ 
petitions  (the  literary  competitions  do  not 
count),  or  if  you  have  been  “on  the  line”  in 
The  Junior  Salon,  you  may  become  a  member 
of  one  of  the  Postal  Circles  by  sending  2s.  6d. 
subscription,  and  is.  entrance  fee  to  the  editor. 
This  step  will  put  you  in  a  position  of 
association  with  fellow  photographers,  and 
enable  you  to  improve  your  knowledge  of 
pictorial  and  technical  art  in  photography. 
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©ur  Survey. 

We  saw  the  other  day  that  a  fellow  in 
America  had  been  taking  photographs  with  a 
lens  made  out  of  a  piece  of  ice.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment  such  a  method  is  very  interesting,  but  in 
practice,  of  course,  it  has  but  little  utility,  for 
even  on  the  score  of  economy  a  simple  pin¬ 
hole  would  be  less  trouble.  The  mount  was 
made  of  wood  dipped  in  melted  paraffin  wax, 
so  that  moisture  would  not  affect  it.  The  ice 
should  be  clear  and  solid,  not  scaly.  Bubbles, 
if  small,  do  not  matter  much.  It  should  be 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  at 
any  rate  considerably  thicker  than  the  finished 
lens  has  to  be,  since  waste  is  unavoidable. 
By  rubbing  the  piece  of  ice  in  a  convex  saucer 
with  a  convex  glass,  the  ingenious  photo¬ 
grapher  succeeded  in  making  an  ice  lens 
which  yielded  a  negative  very  similar  to  those 
produced  with  the  pin-hole. 

An  open  photographic  competition  is  being 
held  in  connection  with  a  bazaar  promoted  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Horsforth  Parish 
Church.  There  are  three  classes,  architec¬ 
ture,  landscape,  and  figure  studies,  and  the 
prize  is  a  guinea  in  each  class.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur  Kendall, 
Horsforth,  Leeds. 


©in*  laboratory?. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

A  sheet  of  oiled  paper  is  very  useful  in  the 
squeegeeing  of  prints  on  to  mounts. 

Portraits  in  white  dresses  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  solutions  weak  in  pyro  and  strong  in 
alkali. 

Skewers  driven  downwards  into  a  shelf 
make  excellent  supports  for  glass  measures  or 
test-tubes  turned  upside  down. 

To  Improve  a  Scratched  Negative. — Rub 
a  little  vaseline  into  the  scratch  before  printing, 
and  the  defect  will  practically  disappear. 

The  practice  of  backing  lantern  plates  is 
advocated  by  some  photographers.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  unbacked  plates,  the  results  have 
greater  depth. 

Cleaning  Bottles. — Greasy  bottles  :  wash 
with  benzine  or  with  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  to  which  has  been  added 
some  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
disengaged  chlorine  destroys  the  fatty  matter, 
which  then  disappears  by  washing  in  water. 
Bottles  that  have  contained  resinous  substan¬ 
ces  :  wash  with  potash  or  soda  and  rinse  with 
alcohol.  Bottles  having  contained  essences: 
wash  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water. 


Intensifier — One  of  the  simplest  intensi¬ 
fies  available  for  the  amateur  is  the  ready¬ 
made  preparation  sold  under  the  name  of 
“  Agfa.”  It  is  a  one-solution  intensifier,  and 
does  not  require  the  re-development  of  the 
image. 

A  Cheap  and  Effective  Negative 


Varnish. — 

White  hard  varnish .  1  pint. 

Wood  alcohol  .  1 

Castor  oil  . . . 30  minims. 

Oil  of  lavender . 30  ,, 


Rocking  Plates  During  Development. — 
Though  some  deny  the  necessity  of  rocking 
plates  during  development,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  largely  in  favour  of  the  process, 
causing  fresh  portions  of  the  developer  to 
constantly  attack  the  sensitive  film,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  more  uniform  and  decided 
deposit  of  metallic  silver. 

Reducer. — While  the  negative  is  still  wet, 
lay  it  in  a  tray  containing  water,  4  ozs.  ;  hypo, 
half  an  ounce ;  potassium  ferricyanide,  30 
grains,  or  solution  according  to  that  formula 
to  well  cover  it.  The  solution  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  just  before  using.  Rock  the  dish  and 
examine  the  negative  every  few  minutes,  and 
when  sufficiently  reduced  wash  as  usual. 

To  Remove  Film  from  Broken  Negative. 
— Immerse  the  negative  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin,  rinse, 
and  then  place  in  the  following  solution  : 
water  1  oz.,  alcohol  1  oz.,  glycerine  20  minims, 
hydrofluoric  acid  40  minims.  When  the  film 
begins  to  peel  off  at  the  corners,  remove  to  a 
dish  of  water  and  gently  lift  the  film  off, 
floating  it  on  to  a  clean  sheet  of  glass. 

Amidol  Developer. — The  following  con¬ 
centrated  one-solution  developer  will  keep  a 
long  time  in  a  stoppered  bottle : — 

Sulphite  of  soda,  cryst.  200  grms.  or  2  J  ozs. 

Amidol  .  20  ,,  or  ioogrs. 


Water . loooccmor  10  ozs. 

For  development  take: 

Concentrated  developer .  1  part 

Water .  3  parts 

Pyrogallic  Acid  Developer. — 

No.  1  Stock  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  24  ozs. 

Dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  add, 

pyrogallic  acid  .  4  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid .  $  ,, 

Make  up  with  water  to  ...  ....  160  ,, 

For  use,  dilute  the  above  with  equal  quantity 
of  water. 

No.  2  Stock  Solution. 

Washing  soda  in  crystals  .  24  ozs. 

Water .  160  ,, 


Dilute  the  above  by  adding  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  This  dilute  solution  is  to  be  used  in 
equal  quantities  with  the  dilute  pyro  solution. 
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To  Remove  Silver  Stains. — Methylated 
spirit  applied  with  a  wad  of  cotton  wool, 
gently  rubbed  to  fro,  will  remove  silver  stains 
from  negatives  which  are  not  very  deeply 
impressed.  The  following  bath  may  enable 
stains  which  have  penetrated  deeper  to  be 


eradicated: — 

Potassium  iodide .  1  oz. 

Iodine .  10  grs. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


Leave  the  plate  in  this  solution  until  the 
stains  are  almost  invisible  by  transmitted 
light,  then  transfer  to  a  weak  hypo  bath,  one 
ounce  in  twenty,  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
wash  well. 

To  Clean  Films  from  Waste  Negatives. 
— Prepare  a  half-saturated  solution  of  alum — 
that  is  to  say,  a  saturated  solution  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water — and  add  to  it 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  each  ounce.  Have  this  in  a  deep 
dish,  and  immerse  the  plates,  without  previous 
wetting,  for  two  or  three  minutes — more  will 
do  no  harm.  Take  them  out  singly,  and,  !f 
the  fingers  be  at  all  tender,  rinse  off  the  acid 
first,  and  then  commence  at  one  corner,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  rolling,  rubbing  action,  remove 
the  film  from  the  edges  of  the  glass.  When 
it  is  once  well  started,  it  may  be  peeled  off 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  an  unbroken  sheet, 
leaving  the  glass  beautifully  clean. 

Lantern  Slides  by  Reduction. — A  simple 
method  of  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction 
is  described  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  as  follows : — 11  Bath-rooms  usually 
have  a  ground-glass  window  ;  block  out  the 
window  with  brown  paper,  cutting  out  a  place 
as  large  as  a  half-plate  box  lid,  if  you  are 
reducing  from  half  plate  (or  quarter  plate, 
whole  plate,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be).  Let 
the  square  hole  thus  cut  out  be  just  high 
enough  for  the  camera  to  be  set  opposite  it  on 
the  level.  Take  a  box  lid  the  size  of  the  plate 
you  are  reducing  from,  and  cut  out  the  top  all 
but  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  all  round  ;  place  a 
little  glue  on  the  back  of  each  corner  to  make 
it  cling  to  the  window,  and  then  place  it 
against  the  window  in  the  square  hole,  and 
your  plate  in  with  the  film  side  towards  you. 
A  pin  in  each  corner  of  the  box  pushed  through 
will  keep  your  plate  up  level,  which  is  very 
necessary,  and  with  the  greatest  of  ease  you 
can  reduce  as  you  wish.  A  great  advantage 
is,  all  light  surrounding  the  negative  is  blocked 
out,  even  round  the  immediate  edge  of  the 
negative,  which  is  very  necessary,  otherwise 
results  free  from  fog  cannot  be  obtained, 
because  of  scattered  light  reaching  the  lantern 
plate  during  exposure.  The  quarter  of  an 
^nch  left  round  the  box  lid  is  valuable.” 


Instantaneous  Work. — In  photographing 
moving  objects,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  motion,  as  affecting  the  image  on  the 
plate  depends  on — first,  the  speed  at  which 
the  object  is  moving:  second,  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  lens;  and  third,  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  In  order  to  secure  a  sharp 
image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  image  of  the  moving  object  to 
be  photographed  on  the  plate  during  exposure 
must  not  exceed  the  part  of  an  inch. 
Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  correct 
exposure  that  should  be  given  for  various 
moving  objects.  The  table  is  made  out  for  a 
distance  from  the  camera  one  hundred  times 
that  of  the  focus  of  the  lens,  that  is,  for  a  six- 
inch  focus  lens  at  fifty  feet,  a  seven  inch  at 
fifty-eight  feet,  an  eight  inch  at  sixty-seven 
feet,  a  nine  inch  at  seventy-five  feet,  or  twelve 
inch  at  one  hundred  feet. 
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Horse  galloping . 
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siv  '• 

If  the  object  is  twice  the  distance,  the  length 
of  allowable  exposure  is  doubled,  and  vice  versa. 


©ui  Critical  Column. 


In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 


the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Nest. — Nest  supplies  us  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  for  the  Critical  Column, 
and  as  her  efforts  are  never  entirely  successful 
in  our  eyes,  we  fear  she  will  be  getting  a  little 
bit  disheartened  by  our  constant  pulling  to 
hits  of  her  work.  She  calls  her  present  effort 
“  Taking  toll,'’  though  why  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  At  first  we  thought  she  intended 
to  portray  a  sort  of  female  Jack  Horner,  but 
this  cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  pie  is  evidently 
not  as  yet  in  a  fit  state  for  human  consumption. 
We  will  let  the  title  pass,  however,  because 
the  motif  is  fairly  apparent.  The  youngster 
is  evidently  having  a  good  time  with  the 


■Christmas  fruits,  in  the  absence  of  mamma  or 
cook.  The  child  is  very  naturally  posed, 
although  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  artist 
did  well  to  show  so  much  white  skirt.  Where 
the  main  fault  comes  in  is  that  the  table  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  support  it,  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner  is  a  perfect  black  void,  and  it 
gives  one  the  idea  that  the  next  instant  baby 
and  jam  pots,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  will,  like 
Humpty  Dumpty,  have  a  great  fall  through 
lack  of  balance.  It  is  a  great  pity  when  a 
fairly  pleasing  picture  is  spoilt  in  this  manner, 
and  we  think  that  Nest  might,  with  a  little 
pains,  make  the  table  leg  show,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  fault. 

Fido. — A  tiny  bit  hard  and  granular.  We 
should  say  this  is  caused  by  slight  over¬ 
exposure,  and  a  strong  developer.  You 
selected  your  position  very  well,  the  zig-zag 
lines  make  the  roadway  very  interesting  and 
pictorial. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nest. 


M.  Silveston. — The  card  is  not  a  bad  one, 
although  we  must  say  we  think  we  should 
have  preferred  a  purely  photographic  one ; 
still,  for  a  change,  to  send  to  one’s  friends  it 
will  do.  Thanks  very  much,  but  we  know  the 
book  quite  well.  By  the  by,  do  you  not  think 
you  slightly  overexposed  when  you  copied, 
which  accounts  for  the  very  slight  degradation 
of  the  whites  ? 

R.  C.  S.-— The  wrong  way  up  on  the  plate  to 
make  a  good  composition,  and  apart  from  this 
fact  the  child  should  have  been  looking  at  the 
turkeys  and  not  at  the  photographer.  In  the 
present  mount  the  birds’  feet  are  cut  off  in  an 
unpleasant  manner,  and  to  the  left  and  right 
are  great  blank  spaces  unoccupied  by  anything 
of  interest. 

Gale. — Too  bitty,  the  light  was  too  much 
behind  your  back,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
distant  foliage  does  not  stand  out  from  that 
nearer  to  you,  and  the  whole  presents  a  con¬ 
fused  mass.  Besides,  there  is  no  foreground 
interest,  a  most  serious  fault. 

Ra. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  we  should  have 
preferred  the  brook  to  have  been  just  a  little 
bit  more  central,  and  certainly  clouds  would 
have  effected  an  improvement.  This  style  of  a 
picture  would  look  much  better  in  warm 
carbon. 

Jabawok. — Although  this  is  not  so  good  as 
it  might  be,  there  is  the  making  of  a  picture 
in  it.  The  out-of-focusness  of  the  building  is 
a  little  too  pronounced,  and  it  is  rather  to  be 
regretted  that  the  gondola  runs  parallel  with 
its  base  line.  The  snap  taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  happy,  the  gondola  pole  in  the 
foreground  nicely  breaks  up  and  corrects  the 
horizontal  lines,  while  the  sky  is  very  charming. 
The  best  way  to  make  the  most  of  this  would 
be  to  add  at  least  an  inch  more  of  cloud 
negative,  and  sun  down  the  building  by  some 
means  to  make  it  come  out  more  sombrely 
against  the  sky. 

Tiger  Glen. — Very  well  composed,  and 
certainly  pretty,  although  there  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  detail.  This  view  in  summer 
would  be  an  abomination,  because  you  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  good  balance  between  the 
high-lights  and  the  darks.  In  winter,  however, 
when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees,  the  matter 
is  altogether  different.  We  do  not  like  the 
glossy  Velox,  carbon  would  be  better. 

Tippy-Tilly. — No,  it  will  not  quite  do  yet, 
it  does  not  seem  to  answer ;  and  now  we  should 
say  that  the  big  fine  trunk  ought  to  be  more 
central,  and  it  certainly  should  stand  out 
better  from  its  fellows.  We  do  wish  you 
would  make  just  another  exposure,  getting  a 
bit  more  foreground  still,  and  selecting  a  rather 
misty  day. 

Moss  Side. — The  child  is  too  much  to  one 
side  of  the  circle,  and  although  she  has 
a  nice  smile,  her  face,  through  being  in 
juxtaposition  with  her  white  bib,  appears  to 
be  altogether  too  dark.  She  has  also  not  good 
teeth  for  a  smiling  picture.  We  fancy  she 
would  make  a  nice  model  to  nurse  a  doll  or 
something  of  that  sort.  You  are  on  right 
lines,  however,  and  the  mounting  and  finishing 
of  your  effort  are  quite  commendable. 
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T.  B.  Miller. — We  reproduce  this  to 
encourage  architectural  photographers  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Instead  of  taking  ordinary 
views  of  the  centre  aisles  of  our  cathedrals,  why 
not  go  to  the  sides  and  corners,  and  pick  out 
pictorial  little  bits  like  the  present  ?  The 


reproduction  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
original,  which  is  very  charmingly  lighted, 
and  which,  as  well  as  being  pictorial,  would 
satisfy  even  the  most  rabid  technician  as 
regards  sharpness. 

Ystwyth. — This  view  on  a  misty  day  might 
be  good,  under  the  present  conditions  it  is 
too  muddled  and  confused  to  be  worth 
attention.  We  fancy  you  have  overexposed 
slightly,  with  the  result  that  that  big  rock, 
which  ought  to  have  stood  out  prominently, 
gets  itself  mixed  up  with  the  extreme  distance 
in  a  worrying  manner.  The  materials  evidently 
pointed  to  an  upright  composition.  Trim 
exactly  2J  inches  off  the  left,  and  ij  inches  off 
the  right. 

Antwerp. — The  lighting  on  the  face  is  very 
nice,  but  the  whole  is  spoilt  by  the  unrelieved 
whiteness  of  the  cap,  apron,  cuffs  and  collar. 
You  ought  to  have  given  either  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  exposure,  and  your  best  plan  now 
will  be  to  try  what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of 
reducing,  by  means  of  either  rubbing  down 
with  a  cloth  steeped  in  alcohol,  or  by  using 
persulphate  of  ammonia. 

K. — No.  1  is  certainly  the  better.  It  makes 
a  decidedly  pretty  picture,  or  will  do  rather, 
when  you  have  spent  a  little  time  in  faking. 
Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  then  you 
have  the  whole  enlarged  to  make  it  more 
important,  and  retain  the  gray  tone.  View 
No.  2  is  fairly  nice,  but  not  nearly  as  pictorial 
as  No.  1. 

Submitted  fcr  criticism  by  T.  B.  Miller. 


Sapper. — The  gentleman  is  in  a  very  easy 
position,  and  when  you  print  on  Velox  you 
will  have  really  a  capital  portrait.  We  fancy 
you  could  have  given  a  very  tiny  bit  shorter 
exposure  with  advantage. 

Engineer. — This  would  be  pretty  if  properly 
worked,  the  pose  of  the  head  and  hands  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  but  the  legs  are  just  a  wee 
bit  too  straight  out,  they  should  have  been 
more  bent.  To  make  the  most  of  the  effort 
you  must  print  on  a  fair  sized  sheet  of  paper, 
and  use  the  brush  development  suggested  in 
these  columns  a  couple  of  months  ago.  You 
could  then  get  a  very  pleasing  picture. 

Jacko. — This  would  have  been  very  much 
better  if  the  whole  ensemble  was  not  so  black 
and  white.  This  chalkiness  and  niggliness  may 
be  due  to  your  having  cut  down  your  exposure 
to  a  minimum  and  then  forced  development. 
The  baby  has  certainly  a  cheerful  expression, 
and  looks  quite  capable  of  having  a  merry 
Christmas.  If  her  feet  had  been  crossed, 
however,  the  one  nearest  the  spectator  would 
not  have  had  the  chance  to  appear  so  large. 

Newark. — Here  is  a  very  pretty  picture 
spoilt  because  the  artist  has  taken  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  do  exactly  the  wrong  thing.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  posed  the 
children  more  naturally,  they  really  look  as  if 
they  were  enjoying  their  afternoon  tea,  and 
although  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  had 
the  camera  been  placed  a  little  further  away 
from  them,  and  so  included  the  whole  of  their 
figures,  their  proportion  in  connection  with 
their  surroundings  is  fairly  good.  The  whole, 
however,  is  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sheet.  What  on  earth  made  you  go  to  the 
trouble  of  rigging  this  up?  Sheets  are  not 


usually  hung  in  doorways,  and  consequently  a 
violently  unnatural  effect  accrues.  Why  do 
amateur  photographers  consider  it  necessary 
to  have  a  plain  background  for  a  genre  study? 
Over  and  over  again  we  see  sheets  and 
blankets  introduced  where  they  are  quite 
unnecessary,  and  as  they  are  generally  too 
small  to  cover  the  whole  area,  and  a  nasty 
black  band  naturally  occurs  where  they  leave 
off,  one  can  easily  understand  that  their 
introduction  is  a  dismal  failure  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Newark. 
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Saxon  -  if  the  passage  had  been  a  little  bit 
darker  you  would  have  secured  a  most  pleasing 
scrap.  As  it  is  it  will  do,  although  the  darker 
the  foreground  the  more  brilliant  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  sunlight  beyond.  It  is 
worth  having  this  enlarged.  You  must  cut  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  each  side,  to  make 
the  picture  a  little  longer  and  narrower  in 
appearance. 

Velox. — Anybody  with  any  sense  at  all 
knows  that,  for  some  reason  or  other  best 
known  to  themselves,  ghosts  are  only  allowed 
to  appear  during  the  witching  hour,  and 
that  to  stop  out  after  one  in  spirit  land, 
practicallv  means  the  cancelling  of  one’s 
haunting  licence.  Why  on  earth  then  did  you 
endeavour  to  make  a  ghost  picture  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ?  In  a  composition  of  this 
sort  one  ought  to  feel  a  certain  sense  of  awe, 
but  how  can  one  feel  awed  in  bright  daylight 


with  a  trim  suburban  villa  at  one  side,  and 
brilliant  sunlight  glowing  all  round?  Oh, 
Velox,  your  technique  is  capital,  and  your 
spectral  visitor  has  received  just  the  right 
amount  of  exposure  to  make  him  transparent, 
but  if  it  was  your  intention  to  make  one  feel 
creepy  you  have  failed  dismally.  Next  time 
you  try  things  of  this  sort,  do  them  inside,  or 
in  some  gloomy  wood,  otherwise  you  are 
certain  to  produce  a  photograph  which  will 
only  remind  one  of  a  washing-day  gone  mad. 

Yarmouth. — This  is  all  right  as  a  snap-shot 
so  far  as  exposure,  etc.,  goes,  but  views  of 
this  sort  are  far  better  taken  with  a  stand 
camera,  for  then  the  artist  has  time  to  select 
a  good  position,  see  that  the  lines  of  the 
buildings  do  not  slope  up  towards  a  point  in 
the  sky,  and  that  it  is  all  included,  and  also 
enables  him  to  get  a  longish  exposure,  which 
means,  of  course,  more  detail  and  a  better 
balance. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Velox. 


Elk. — The  front  group  of  trees  does  not 
stand  out  from  the  background  as  it  ought 
This  may  be  due  to  bad  lighting,  or  else  to 
your  having  overexposed,  the  latter  most 
probably.  The  trees,  by  the  by,  have  not 
sufficiently  interesting  roots  to  merit  their 
being  made  the  principal  objects  in  the 
composition.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  you  gone  a  little  further  back,  and  got 
something  more  striking  in  the  foreground, 
using  them  in  the  middle  distance. 

W.M. — Very  pretty  indeed,  although  the 
lighting  is  a  little  bit  too  all-round.  Person¬ 
ally  we  think  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom, 
and  a  good  half-inch  off  the  sky  improves  the 
composition.  Bring  out  the  clouds  a  little 
more. 

IIoldee. — Very  well  taken  indeed.  As  it  is 
a  purely  topographical  photograph  we  do  not 
see  that  we  can  criticise  it  from  the  art 
standpoint.  In  this  particular  instance  a  sky 
would  be  no  improvement. 

R.P.T. — Only  just  escapes  being  perfect. 
You  ought  to  have  lowered  the  camera  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  sedges  were  included,  and 
that  the  water-space  was  lessened.  The 
present  print  is  vastly  improved  with  a  good 
half-inch  trimmed  off  the  bottom. 

Cosmo. — The  bridge  should  have  been  more 
central  to  begin  with,  and  you  must  cut  an 
inch  off  the  sky,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  bottom  if  you  want  to  make  anything 
from  your  present  effort.  Do  not  forget  what 
benefits  may  be  got  from  the  introduction  of 
clouds. 

Red  Hussar. — Will  not  do  in  its  present 
state.  Cut  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  half  an 
inch  from  the  top,  and  print  in  carbon  and 
introduce  good  clouds. 

Hotspur. — Spoilt  by  the  great  tree  trunk 
which  crosses  the  picture  from  corner  to 
corner  like  a  band,  and  cuts  it  up  into 
two  triangular  segments.  You  overexpose 
slightly. 

Falstaff. — Why  have  you  spoilt  this  by 
putting  it  into  an  oval  mask  ?  The  best  way 
to  do  will  be  to  print  in  the  ordinary  way,  so 
that  the  engine  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  say  2  inches  by  z\.  Trim  so  that  the 
railings  on  the  top  of  the  embankment  on  the 
left  are  entirely  eliminated 

Snowflake. — This  is  an  extremely  pretty- 
little  bit,  but  it  certainly  does  not  want 
finishing  as  you  have  done  it.  P.O.P.  is  never 
satisfactory,  and  in  your  case  the  tone  of  it 
jars  with  the  cream  mount.  With  regard  to 
the  exposure,  from  the  flat  look  of  your  picture 
you  have  erred  on  the  side  of  over,  but  by 
using  say  Velox,  and  dodging  a  bit,  this 
defect  might  be  overcome.  In  this  particular 
instance  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  retain 
the  square  shape,  as  it  happens  to  suit  the 
composition. 

Stamford. — Altogether  too  light ;  you  must 
carry  the  printing  process  a  lot  further.  We 
can  hardly  judge  what  the  view  will  be  like 
when  this  has  been  done,  but  the  lines  of 
composition  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  when 
you  have  printed  in  a  few  clouds  you  will 
have  secured  a  pretty  picture. 
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Robert  K.  Holmes. — One  of  the  nicest 
little  mountain  views  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  There  is  a  capital  tonality  about  it. 
Notice  how  the  trees  in  the  middle  distance 
by  their  blackness  throw  the  hills  back,  and 
make  them  seem  really  a  long  way  off.  Also 
notice  how  the  gracefully  curved  road  leading 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  composition  helps 


the  ensemble.  The  printing  process  the  artist 
adopted  does  not  do  his  negative  justice,  for  it 
is  a  nasty,  over-exposed,  greeny  carbon  Velox. 
The  reproduction,  where  we  have  the  whole 
in  pure  black  and  white,  is  far  better,  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  if  Robert  K.  Holmes 
used  either  platinotype  or  real  carbon  he 
would  produce  a  better  picture. 

Airlie. — Both  your  photographs  are  capi¬ 
tally  taken.  The  one  of  the  roadway  would 
present  considerable  difficulties,  which, 
however,  you  overcame  splendidly,  getting 
plenty  of  half-tone  notwithstanding  that  bright 
sunlight  was  streaming  through  the  trees. 
This  view,  however,  is  spoilt  by  the  fact  that 
it  lacks  interest  Something  human  coming 
down  the  road  would  have  been  a  great  gain. 
With  regard  to  the  horses,  they  are  in  a  very 
charming  spot,  but  unfortunately  both  they 
and  their  owners  are  taking  too  deep  an 
interest  in  the  camera  to  be  quite  successful 
from  the  artist’s  point  of  view.  Think  how 
different  it  would  have  been  had  the  men  been 
engaged  in  repairing  a  broken  strap,  or  in 
even  leading  the  animals  towards  the  spectator, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor. — The  idea  is  good, 
but  the  card  in  its  present  condition  will  not 
do  at  all  It  is  too  out  of  focus,  and  at  a  little 
distance  it  looks  like  nothing  but  smears  of 
black  and  white 

Alba. — This  sort  of  thing  is  difficult  to  take 
satisfactorily,  except  under  very  special  climatic 
conditions.  You  have  managed  certainly  to 
secure  a  fair  balance  between  the  high-lights 
and  deep  darks,  and  have  also  introduced  a 
considerable  amount  of  half-tone.  The  whole 
photograph,  however,  is  hardly  interesting  to 
the  outsider,  although  it  would  please  the 
owner  of  the  garden.  To  make  it  satisfactory 
you  should  have  used  it  as  a  setting  for  a 
figure  study.  A  girl  in  a  white  dress,  for 
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instance,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
awaiting  her  young  man.  P.O.P. !  Oh  dear! 
Oh  dear  1 

Jonathan. — Your  boys  in  the  hamper  are 
rather  nice,  but  we  have  seen  this  sort  of 
thing  done  often  before  ;  the  “fresh"  portion, 
i.e.,  the  introduction  of  the  cat,  loses  its  point 
through  the  pussy  being  indistinguishable  from 
its  surroundings.  The  square  trimming  does 
not  suit.  We  should  imagine  this  negative 
would  look  best  treated  in  the  new  Brush 
platinotype  manner. 

Hamlet. — You  might  have  made  something 
better  from  this  fine  old  model.  Why  do  you 
not  take  her  in  a  room  where  the  lighting 
would  not  have  been  so  all  round,  and  also 
why  was  she  not  looking  at  her  work  instead 
of  at  the  photographer?  Never  use  P.O.P. , 
and  remember  that  a  dark-coloured  background 
for  a  model  of  this  character  is  by  far  the  best. 

L.A.W. — You  have  managed  to  secure  a  fair 
amount  of  atmosphere,  but  the  composition  is 
too  square,  and  there  is  a  great  blank  space 
at  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  which  ought 
to  have  been  filled  up  in  some  way  or  other. 

Alumna.— This  is  spoilt  by  the  laundress 
being  too  white,  that  is,  one  cannot  tell  which 
is  her  arm  and  which  clothes.  You  also  show 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  brick  wall 
towards  the  left.  This  can  be  trimmed  off  to 
the  extent  of  a  good  half-inch  The  laundress 
would  have  looked  better  had  she  had  one 
foot  only  on  the  doorstep,  as  she  would  then 
have  assumed  a  much  more  graceful  attitude. 

Leggart. — This  is  a  nice  spot,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  atmosphere  in  your 
picture,  consequently  it  is  a  failure.  Unless 
you  are  very  careful  to  see  that  the  lighting  is 
particularly  pronounced,  you  cannot  make 
anything  very  satisfactory  of  this  sort  of 
material,  save  on  a  misty  day. 

Ivatchen. — Too  heavy.  You  include  too 
much  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  too  little  of 
the  root.  We  do  not  think  you  can  save  the 
present  photograph  You  can  cut  an  inch  oft 
the  sky  certainly,  but  it  does  not  improve  it 
very  greatly  The  material  is  all  right  if  you 
include  more  foreground.  Tree  photographers 
must  guard  against  this  top-heaviness,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  pitfalls  in  this  class  of  work. 

N.  Y.  Ruhtra. — Not  bad  by  any  means,  but 
we  should  have  preferred  the  back  of  the 
woman’s  head  to  stand  out  a  little  more  distinctly 
from  the  door  behind  it  Pose,  printing,  and 
mounting  leavfe  little  to  be  desired. 

Wooloomoolloo. — You  should  have  gone 
nearer  to  the  young  lady,  and  made  her  the 
chief  object  of  your  exposure,  instead  of 
including  so  much  surroundings.  You  over¬ 
exposed,  which  accounts  for  the  somewhat 
grimy  look  of  your  model’s  countenance.  The 
focussing  has  been  done  with  good  effect. 

Diffidence  — This  is  extremely  mysterious, 
at  the  first  glance,  but  looking  at  it  more 
closely  we  find  that  the  artist  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  plainly  printed  in  some  of  our 
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Field  Days.  The  clump  of  broken  brushwood 
with  the  more  distant  trees  softly  hidden  in 
mist  would  have  been  all  right  if  the  light  had 
only  come  from  a  different  direction,  and 
made  the  said  brushwood  stand  out  from  the 
middle  distance.  The  artist  must  remember 
that  confusion  of  planes  through  mistiness  is 
as  annoying  as  confusion  through  planes 
extremely  sharp. 

Hecate. — This  loses  sharpness  towards  the 
centre,  or  rather  perhaps  towards  the  whole 
of  the  right-hand  side.  Are  you  quite  certain 
that  your  focussing  screen  is  level  ?  We  think 
that  60  seconds  was  just  a  little  too  long, 
notwithstanding  the  colour  of  the  subject. 
We  cannot  criticise  this,  of  course,  from  the 
art  standpoint,  because  we  suppose  you  took 
it  for  its  purely  topographical  interest. 

Ramoyle — The  man  is  not  well  enough 
lighted,  and  the  background  comes  out  too 
prominently,  which  is  the  fault  with  snap-shots 
unless  they  are  taken  under  very  extra  special 
conditions.  The  proportion  of  the  man  to  his 
surroundings  is  certainly  better  than  in  your 
last  effort. 

Bull-Pup. — Not  badly  taken,  but  the 
selection  is  weak.  You  will  evidently  have  to 
read  up  the  art  side  a  lot.  Your  picture  is 
vastly  improved  when  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is 
cut  off  the  bottom,  and  you  certainly  should 
introduce  some  clouds.  This  last  business  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  when  you  get  a  little 
further  initiated,  you  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

Merqpe. — We  certainly  like  this,  although 
we  think  you  might  have  gone  just  a  little 
bit  nearer  to  the  lady.  You  see,  the  photograph 
is  an  easy  portrait  study,  so  to  speak,  there  is 
no  motif  to  make  it  a  genre  study.  You  over¬ 
expose  slightly. 

Tired  Tim. — Very  well  chosen,  and  the 
only  fault  we  can  find  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  foreground  does  not  stand  out  as  it  ought 
to  do.  We  think,  however,  that  by  judicious 
sunning  down  you  could  make  something  of 
it.  Graduate  the  sky  from  the  zenith  to  the 
horizon,  and  cover  the  back  of  your  negative 
with  matt  varnish,  over  which  matt  varnish 
you  must  work  with  black  lead  until  you  have 
nearly  covered  the  foreground,  which  will 
then  print  slightly  lighter. 

Somerset. — You  are  evidently  a  very  junior 
photographer,  for  you  have  not  yet  learnt  that 
the  ordinary  quarter-plate  mount  is  just  the 
thing  to  spoil  any  claims  to  the  pictorial  that 
the  photograph  stuck  upon  it  may  have.  We 
are  very  glad,  however,  to  see  that  you  do  not 
use  P.O.P.  As  a  portrait  study  the  effort  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  although  the  figures  should 
have  been  bigger,  and  some  of  the  surroundings 
excluded.  If  you  meant  to  evolve  a  genre 
study,  there  should  have  been  more  motif. 
The  old  gentlemen  should  have  been  reading 
to  the  lady,  and  not  looking  at  the  camera. 

Rover. — Nice  clean  workmanship,  you  have 
apparently  mastered  all  the  technical  side  of 
the  art,  and  you  also  apparently  have  got  a 
slight  inkling  as  to  what  is  pictorial.  Your 


present  photograph  would  have  been  almost 
an  artistic  one  had  it  not  so  happened  that  the 
curiously  twisted  branch  unfortunately  runs 
parallel  with  the  distant  water  line  of  the 
river,  and  consequently  produces  a  geometrical 
and  bridge-like  effect.  Your  print  would  do 
with  nearly  an  inch  off  the  sky,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 


©ur  editor's  (Tomer. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  series  of  somewhat  novel  Post-Card  Views 
competitions  announced  in  the  The  Practical 
Photographer  for  March,  and  advise  those  who 
have  prints  of  any  of  the  places  mentioned  to 
send  in  and  try  their  luck  at  the  contests. 
Amateurs  have  just  as  much  chance  as  pro¬ 
fessionals — indeed  rather  more,  we  should  say, 
for  the  professionals’  work  is  often  of  a  very 
crude  character  and  moreover  as  a  class  they 
are  not  alive  to  anything  going  on  outside  their 
own  leaky  skylights.  Thank  heaven  for  a  few 
bright  exceptions !  These  post-cards,  and  the 
one  that  will  be  found  enclosed  in  The  Junior 
Photographer  next  month,  will  probably  be 
highly  prized  by  collectors,  whose  ranks  are 
becoming  more  numerous  every  day. 

*  * 

You  will  be  interested  on  hearing  that  two 
old  and  regular  subscribers  to  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  John  Richmond  and  John  McDonald, 
members  also  of  the  Postal  Club  (Second 
Circle),  have  joined  the  professional  ranks,  and 
are  beginning  photography  as  a  business  in 
partnership  together.  They  do  not  intend, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  establish  themselves 
in  any  particular  town,  but  propose  to  have 
a  van  or  travelling  studio  built  to  travel  over 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They  will  stop 
in  towns  and  villages  as  long  as  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  be  done,  and  then  having  the  interest 
or  the  cash  of  the  inhabitants  will  hire  a  horse 
to  drag  the  van  to  the  next  stopping  place. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Richmond,  that  the  first 
tour  is  already  planned,  and  they  will  start  in 
April.  We  wish  them  every  success.  Now  if 
you  should  ever  see  a  caravan  studio  fixing  up 
in  your  town,  bearing  the  sign  Richmond  and 
McDonald,  we  trust  you  will  not  fail  to  give 
the  firm  a  lift,  by  honouring  them  with  a 
sitting. 
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Time  flies  so  quickly,  that  it  seems  but  a  few 
weeks  since  we  were  mounting  and  preparing 
the  prints  for  our  annual  Junior  Salon.  And 
now  the  time  has  come  again  to  speak  of 
August  next,  and  the  special  double  number 
of  The  Junior  Photographer .  New  readers  will 
wonder  what  this  is  all  about,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  ask  them  to  buy  our  issue  of  last 
August  or  wait  until  next  month,  when  arrange¬ 
ments  relative  to  The  Junior  Salon  of  1900  will 
be  announced.  Old  subscribers  will  know  to 
keep  the  date  in  mind  when  out  on  their  field 
days,  and  aim  at  producing  something  to 
eclipse  all  previous  achievements  in  that 
direction . 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  to  place  a 
a  series  of  lantern  slides  at  the  disposal  of 
photographic  clubs,  but  hitherto  have  not 
found  it  convenient  to  comply  with  the  request. 
Now,  however,  after  several  years’  lantern  slide 
competitions,  we  have  by  us  sufficient  slides 
to  make  a  thoroughly  good  selection  of  about 
a  hundred,  representing  the  best  work  of  many 
competitors.  Next  month  then  we  hope  to 
announce  that  The  Junior  Photographer  collec¬ 
tion  of  slides  is  ready  for  any  clubs  whose 
secretaries  desire  to  apply  for  them,  subject  to 
the  usual  conditions. 

*  * 

The  new  section  for  readers  who  desire  to 
correspond  with  each  other  on  special  topics, 
or  exchange  slides  and  prints,  is  inaugurated  this 
month  by  a  single  announcement,  but  another 
has  come  to  hand,  which  we  cannot  publish  till 
the  correspondent  supplies  details.  Perhaps 
sufficient  notice  has  not  been  given  as  yet  to 
prepare  subscribers  for  employing  a  section  of 
this  nature,  and  that  being  the  case,  then  next 
month  there  will  be  a  reasonable  number  of 
entries.  We  refer  you  to  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  Editor's  Corner  of  the  February  issue  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
section  may  be  employed. 

*  * 

On  the  25th  of  this  month  our  lantern  slide 
competition  closes.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  a 
good  one  this  year,  because  if  it  does  not 
receive  a  considerable  amount  of  the  right 
sort  of  support,  we  shall  discontinue  it  next 
season  In  1899,  although  the  entries  were 
fairly  numerous,  the  general  quality  was  rather 
weak,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  since  our 
first  contest  the  slides  submitted  have  gradually 
decreased  in  artistic  excellence,  although  the 
technical  quality  has  improved.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  goodly  number  of  first-rate  artistic 
efforts  in  the  present  case.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  produce  a  pictorial  lantern  slide,  and  if 
such  a  thing  can  be  done,  why  the  readers  of 
The  Junior  are  the  men  to  do  it  in  our  humble 
opinion. 


Hnswers  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expetffed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Kodak. — Write  to  the  makers.  They  know  more  about 
it  than  we  do. 

A.  M.  Smith. — Yes,  either  by  scraping  away  on  the 
negative,  or  working  with  indian  ink  on  the  print.  Refer 
to  little  book  issued  by  our  publishers,  The  ABC  of 
Retouching. 

Walter  R.  Brightman  anticipates  that  the  snow- 
scape  competition  will  be  a  farce.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  however,  we  learn  from  the  newspapers  that 
there  has  been  a  heavy  snowfall  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  and  here  in  Yorkshire  snow  is  falling  to-day. 

Puzzled  has  had  an  argument  with  a  professional 
friend  as  to  the  best  position  to  place  a  subject  to  be 
photographed  in  a  room.  He  gives  a  plan, -and  observes 
that  the  professional  wishes  to  have  the  sitter  placed  at 
A,  whilst  Puzzled  thinks  the  sitter  should  be  at  D.  They 
want  to  know  which  is  right,  and  agree  to  abide  by  our 
decision.  Well,  they  are  bpth  right.  A  is  the  more 
practical  position  for  giving  a  short  exposure,  but  D  on 
the  other  hand  might  be  made  to  yield  a  more  artistic 
lighting,  though  at  the  expense  of  long  exposure,  and 
possibly  other  difficulties. 

Stanley  B.  Bond  has  bought  an  enlarging  camera, 
and  wants  to  know  how  to  print  in  clouds.  Very  briefly, 
print  the  landscape  first,  make  marks  on  the.  paper 
where  it  comes  to,  and  then  print  in  the  clouds,  masking 
the  lower  portion  by  means  of  a  card,  whereon  a 
serrated  edge  has  been  cut,  and  which  is  kept  moving  in 
front  of  the  image. 

Trilby  tells  how  she  took  a  professional  as  her  ideal 
when  new  to  photography,  but  now  has  seen  the  errors 
of  her  ways.  She  would  like  to  have  the  Field  Day 
outings  continued.  These  have  been,  though  not  quite 
under  the  same  title.  There  was  a  Field  Day  in  the 
February  number,  one  in  August,  one  in  October, 
and  one  in  December.  We  are  glad  to  receive  her  long 
letter. 

Merope  wants  to  know  how  to  print  in  clouds.  We 
refer  him  to  The  Junior  Photographer  for  September, 
1897,  and  January,  1898,  in  which  the  subject  was  dealt 
with  pretty  exhaustively.  Suggestion  for  competition 
noted. 

T.  B.  Miller  wants  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
part  of  a  negative.  Ferricyanide  of  hypo  applied  with  a 
wad  of  cotton  wool  will  answer  very  well.  The  formula 
has  been  given  pretty  frequently  in  “Our  Laboratory.” 

Mrs.  Lascelles. — There  are  many  wide-angle  lenses 
upon  the  market  which  will  answer  your  requirements. 
All  the  larger  makers  have  them.  All  rectilinear  or 
doublet  lenses  are  capable  of  having  either  the  front  or 
the  back  combination  removed  to  make  a  single  lens. 

River  Dee  suggests  that  we  should  give  the  size  of 
the  original  of  each  print  reproduced  in  order  that 
students  of  the  Critical  Column  may  understand  exactly 
what  is  meant  when  we  advise  trimming  so  much  off  the 
top  or  side.  This  is  a  point  we  will  look  to,  either  by 
giving  the  dimensions  of  the  original,  or  writing  in  direct 
reference  to  the  reproduction. 

Lithographer. — Oh  no,  you  only  need  to  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  enter  our  competitions,  but  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Postal  Club  you  must  have  gained  a  certificate  in 
some  of  our  contests.  All  photographs  for  the  com¬ 
petitions  must  be  sent  to  us  here.  Read  up  the  rules. 

Widnesian. — Circumstances  alter  the  case,  one  nega¬ 
tive  may  look  well  printed  in  bromide,  and  another 
in  carbon.  Certainly  do  not  send  11s  P.O.P.  photographs. 
We  consider  the  process  most  unsuited  to  any  but  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  or  very  special  pictures. 

Tired  Tim. — Thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter,  you 
are  quite  a  good  descriptive  writer.  Why  do  you  not 
go  in  for  the  composition  of  articles  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphy?  Your  photograph  is  certainly  interesting.  (2). 
Tungstate  toning  bath  can  be  made  up  as  follows : 
Chloride  of  gold,  15  grs.,  sodium  tungstate,  300  grains, 
distilled  water  (warm),  15  ozs.  Do  not  use  till  cool. 

Bull-pup.— The  Junior  Postal  Club  will  suit  you. 
The  address  of  the  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Walton,  Calder 
Terrace  Copley,  near  Halifax. 
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WINTER  IN  THE 
WESTMORELAND  HILLS. 

By  the  Editor. 

REAL  old 
English  win¬ 
ter —  short, 
but  severe 
enough  in  all 
conscience — 
has  visited 
us  just  when 
everyone 
thought 
spring  was 
well  on  the 
way.  In 
many  parts 
of  the  coun¬ 
try  snow  fell 
to  a  depth  of 
two  feet, 
while  the  wind  piled  up  huge  drifts 
where  he  liked,  regardless  of  man’s 
discomfort  or  inconvenience. 

By  good  luck  I  found  myself  journey¬ 
ing  towards  the  W estmoreland  hills  j ust 
as  the  cold  spell  set  in,  and,  with  the 
prospect  of  two  or  three  days  in  the 
country,  I  felt  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
The  coachman  who  drove  me  from 
Windermere  station  found  himself 
unable  to  look  at  things  in  the 
same  light  that  I  did.  He  regarded 
snow,  not  as  a  beautifying  substance, 


but  as  an  impediment  to  locomotion  ; 
frost,  from  his  point  of  view,  had  no 
attractions,  but  was  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  direct  emanation  from  an 
evil  place.  How  he  made  the  usual 
conceptions  in  regard  to  temperature 
tally  with  this  theory  I  did  not  inquire, 
being  too  much  occupied  with  a  survey 
of  the  country  through  which  we  were 
rapidly  travelling  in  spite  of  the  snowy 
road. 

I  never  saw  trees  so  heavily  clothed 
in  white  fur  robes.  Some  branches 
were  bent  down  to  the  ground  ;  as  for 
the  hedges,  in  many  places  an  almost 
unbroken  sheet  swathed  uniformly 
twigs  and  all.  There  was  no  distant 
prospect — a  grey,  homogeneous  atmos¬ 
phere  enveloped  the  hills  and  gave 
unmistakable  forecast  of  more  snow  to 
come  very  soon.  Towards  evening 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ;  the  fine 
frozen  flakes  fell  thick  and  fast,  driven 
into  nooks  and  corners  by  a  steady 
north  wind.  I  sat  before  the  fire  alter¬ 
nately  reading  and  dreaming — wonder¬ 
ing  whether  I  should  be  snowed  up,  and 
rather  enjoying  the  prospect  thereof. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  clear 
sky  and  brilliant  sunshine.  I  looked' 
out  of  doors,  and  found  my  landlord 
working  his  way  tediously  with  a 
shovel  through  a  mountainous  eight- 
foot  drift  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  gate  and  thrown  a  huge  barricade 
across  the  main  road. 
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Too  elated  almost  to  eat  my  break¬ 
fast,  I  soon  had  my  big  boots  and 
leather  anklets  on,  and  having  erected 
the  camera,  I  took  it  under  my  arm 
and  plunged  into  the  snow.  An  icy 
cold  wind  was  still  racing  down  the 
valley,  playing  with  the  fleecy  snow  as 
it  passed,  piling  the  drifts  a  little  higher, 
and  shaping  them  off  at  their  crests 
like  waves  on  the  point  of  breaking. 
Away  up  on  the  great  ridges  I  noticed 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  clouds 
quickly  forming  and  disappearing,  but 
a  longer  look  told  me  that  these 
ephemeral  clouds  were  formed  by 


strangest  projections  of  snow  that  had 
blown  through  the  crevices.  Scarcely 
a  stone  was  visible,  but  instead  of 
stones,  rounded  bosses  and  sharp  peaks 
of  dazzling  whiteness,  like  a  reduced 
elevation  map  of  Switzerland,  only 
placed  vertically  instead  of  horizon¬ 
tally. 

I  describe  these  things  in  detail 
because  it  is  impossible  to  photograph 
them.  In  fact,  out  of  about  twenty 
attempts  to  make  sun-pictures  of  the 
country  in  its  wintry  aspect,  I  cannot 
show  more  than  half-a-dozen  worthy  of 
the  name  ;  for,  what  with  the  icy  wind 


snow-powder  flying  before  the  blast, 
which  at  an  elevation  of  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  must  have 
been  much  stronger  than  down  in  the 
valley. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  effects  in  this 
winterly  scene  were  to  be  found  against 
the  loose,  or  “ha-ha”  walls,  as  Richard 
Jefferies  calls  them.  Every  such  wall 
which  crossed  the  valley  from  east  to 
west,  and  had  therefore  offered  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  flying  flakes,  was  singularly 
ornamented  on  the  southern  side  by  the 
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which  made  itself  a  terrible  discourager 
of  hesitancy,  and  the  drifts — almost 
always  lying  where  one  wanted  to 
place  the  camera — and  my  blunders  in 
over-exposing,  for  a  thin,  ill-selected, 
disappointing  lot  of  subjects  I  never 
saw  their  like. 

The  mountains  had  assumed  a 
decidedly  alpine  appearance,  even 
from  the  valleys,  whilst  from  the 
higher  ground  near  their  summits,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  great  drifts  in  the 
gullies  and  magnificent  cornices  on  the 
ridges  would  materially  emphasize 
that  appearance.  There  was  scarcely 
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a  sound  to  be  heard — the  streams  all 
silent  under  their  icy  coverlet  ;  the 
birds  concealed  in  the  snuggest  re¬ 
treats  they  could  find  ;  only  the  occa¬ 
sional  voices  of  the  farm  hands  or  a 
solitary  shepherd  on  the  heights  calling 
to  his  dog  as  they  searched  for  lost 
sheep. 

And  the  yards  I  tramped,  which 
seemed  miles,  my  progress  was  so 
slow  !  And  the  drifts  into  which  I 
stepped  unawares  and  almost  stuck 
fast !  For  the  snow  lay  uniformly  over 
holes  and  often  over  stream  courses,  so 
that  one  step  was  on  firm  ground  and 


LEISURE  HOURS  IN  A 
LABORATORY. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  5. 

1  WORK  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

WHEN  I  first  essayed  the  carbon 
process,  I  well  remember  how 
puzzling  the  price-lists  seemed, 
with  items  of  tissue,  single  transfer 
paper,  and  final  support  and  so  forth. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  buy.  How¬ 
ever,  a  friend  assisted  me  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  explaining  that  all  I  needed 


the  next  into  three  or  four  feet  of 
snow,  hence  I  often  lost  my  balance, 
kissing  the  ground  Judas-like  with  a 
smothered  expletive.  I  lost  a  lens  and 
broke  the  tripod — but  I  would  do  it 
all  again  many  a  time  over  for  the 
lasting  pleasure  that  those  wild  wintry 
scenes  have  left  behind, 

“  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.” 


The  Frozen  Stream. 


was  a  dozen  pieces  of  the  sensitive 
tissue,  costing  in  half-plate  size  ten- 
pence,  and  a  roll  or  band  of  single 
transfer  paper  (which  is  also  the  final 
support),  costing  three  shillings.  The 
latter  had  to  be  cut  up  to  pieces  rather 
larger  than  half-plate  size  to  receive 
the  tissue  when  printed.  It  is  simply 
a  good  quality  of  paper  prepared  with 
gelatine,  so  that  the  tissue  will  adhere 
firmly  to  it. 

However,  let  us  follow  the  modus 
operandi  from  beginning  to  end. 

Here  is  a  packet  of  sensitive  carbon 
tissue.  It  is  just  about  as  sensitive  to 
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light  as  ordinary  P.O.P.,  so  we  may 
venture  to  examine  a  sheet  in  the  sub¬ 
dued  light  a  few  feet  from  the  window. 
The  sensitive  side  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  coated  with  a  kind  of  gas-tar, 
and  is  so  dark  in  colour  that  no  image 
will  be  visible  when  we  have  printed  it. 
The  easiest  way  to  gauge  printing  is 
by  a  strip  of  P.O.P.  placed  along  the 
top  or  at  the  side  of  the  negative  in 
the  printing  frame — anywhere,  so  that 
it  does  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  subject ;  or  if  we  have  several 
negatives  to  deal  with,  of  approximately 
equal  density,  we  can  put  P.O.P.  into 
one  and  carbon  paper  into  the  rest. 
When  the  one  is  sufficiently  done  the 
others  will  be  ready  also ;  but  since 
carbon  prints  do  not  “fall  off”  in 
subsequent  operations,  as  P.O.P.  prints 
do,  we  must  remember  to  carry  on 
printing  only  to  that  point  where  the 
P.O.P.  has  the  strength  we  wish  the 
final  prints  to  possess. 

So,  having  put  up  say  half-a-dozen 
negatives  at  the  window,  we  can,  while 
they  are  printing,  arrange  what  is 
necessary  for  development  in  the 
laboratory. 

We  need,  firstly,  two  basins,  one 
containing  cold  water  and  the  other 
hot,  just  as  hot  as  you  would  use  to 
wash  your  hands  in  if  they  were  very 
dirty — that  is,  about  as  hot  as  you 
could  comfortably  bear  it.  Then  we 
need  a  roller  squeegee  and  a  plate  of 
glass  or  a  flat,  clean  board.  The  hot 
water  must  have  its  temperature  main¬ 
tained,  so  it  will  be  well  to  have  the 
kettle  boiling  near  by  in  order  to  add 
more  water  from  time  to  time  as  the 
volume  cools. 

By  now  a  print  is  ready  for  treat¬ 
ment.  I  take  it  out  of  the  frame 
and  plunge  it  in  the  cold  water  basin, 
putting  in  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of 
the  paper  on  to  which  it  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  The  carbon  print  begins  to 
curl  inwards ;  as  soon  as  it  has  rolled 
itself  up,  I  bend  it  back  and  bring  it 
in  contact  with  the  transfer  paper  and 
press  them  together  with  my  fingers 
(sensitive  side  inwards  of  course). 
Then  I  take  the  two  thus  united  out  of 
the  water,  and,  laying  them  flat  upon 
the  board,  squeegee  them  into  close 
contact.  The  next  operation  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture  by 
placing  between  blotting  paper  under 


slight  pressure  for  about  five  minutes, 
that  thorough  contact  may  be  ensured. 

Now  I  put  them  into  the  hot  water 
basin,  when  in  a  few  moments  the 
colour  should  show  signs  of  coming 
out  at  the  edges.  This  is  the  time  to 
separate  them  —  slowly  1  pull  them 
apart — keeping  them  under  water  all 
the  time.  The  carbon  image  has  now 
left  the  paper  it  was  formerly  fastened 
to,  and  adheres  to  the  transfer  paper. 
But  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is 
visible  as  yet.  With  a  small  measur¬ 
ing  glass  (a  cup  will  do  just  as  well) 
I  lift  hot  water  out  of  the  basin  and 
pour  it  on  the  face  of  the  print,  holding 
it  on  my  hand  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  now  the  image  appears  as 
the  gelatine  dissolves. 

You  will  observe  that  the  picture  is 
reversed — that  is,  objects  on  the  left 
have  been  changed  to  the  right  and  so 
on,  just  as  though  we  were  looking  at 
it  in  a  mirror.  This  is  one  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  single  carbon  process — the 
only  one.  We  can  surmount  the 
objection  by  a  process  of  double  trans¬ 
fer,  involving  additional  operations, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you 
with  that  at  present.  Reversed  prints 
will  do  pretty  well.  If  they  are  por¬ 
traits,  it  does  not  matter  a  bit. 

When  all  the  gelatine  has  heen 
washed  away,  and  the  image  appears 
fully  up  to  the  margin,  I  rinse  it  in 
cold  water  and  then  fasten  up  by  one 
corner  to  dry.  That  is  the  whole  of 
the  process. 

Carbon  tissue  is  obtainable  in  many 
different  tints,  but  the  most  suitable 
for  general  purposes  are  the  sepias, 
browns,  and  blacks.  Do  not  buy 
purples  or  the  so-called  “photographic” 
colours.  One  of  the  main  advantages 
of  the  carbon  process  lies  in  the  fact 
that  photographs  can  be  produced  in 
almost  any  tint,  so  that  we  may  choose 
one  suitable  to  the  subject.  There  are 
two  firms  who  supply  carbon  materials 
— the  Autotype  Company,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.,  and  Messrs.  Elliott 
and  Son,  Barnet,  London,  N.  From 
either  firm  prices  and  instructions  may 
be  had  free  of  charge,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  write  for  them,  in  which 
event  you  might  kindly  mention  my 
name.  Carbon  paper  will  only  keep 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  the  outside, 
and  it  is  better  in  any  case  to  use  all 
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within  a  week,  so  supplies  of  paper 
should  be  procured  only  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  in  order  that  they  may  be  quite 
fresh.  The  paper  can  be  obtained 
either  sensitized  or  unsensitized,  but 
the  novice  at  all  events  should  never 
think  of  purchasing  it  except  in  the 
sensitized  condition. 

Now  you  have  gone  through  the 
operations  of  this  process,  I  hope  you 
will  adopt  it  frequently.  It  is  much 
more  simple  in  practice  than  it  sounds 
on  paper. 

{Next  Month,  No.  6. — “  Sundry  Manipulations.") 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
HOLD-ALL 

DEVELOPING  CUPBOARD. 

George  P.  Moon. 

THIS  piece  of  dark-room  furniture 
will  be  found  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  as  it  not  only  enables  him  to 


have  all  chemical  requisites  con¬ 
veniently  stored  in  order,  but  provides 
him  with  a  ledge  or  table  for  de¬ 
veloping,  and  a  lamp  affording  ruby  or 
canary  light  at  will.  Fig.  i  illustrates 
the  cabinet  in  an  open  condition  as 
when  in  use;  fig.  2  shows  it  closed, 
the  ledge  forming  the  door.  The 
cabinet  is  secured  to  a  wall  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  by  a  couple  of  holdfasts 
one  on  each  side,  and  rests  upon  a 
couple  more. 

A  useful  size  is  2  ft.  4  in.  wide,  19^ 
in.  high,  and  in.  deep,  but  of  course 


it  may  be  made  larger  or  smaller  to 
suit  the  taste  or  requirements  of  the 
user. 

Wood  f  in.  thick  will  be  most  suit¬ 
able  for  all  parts  except  the  back  and 


shelves,  and  canary,  costing  3d.  per 
square  foot,  is  advised,  though  yellow 
pine,  2^-d.  per  foot  will  do  very  well  if 
it  be  selected.  Let  all  wood  be  bought 
ready  planed,  as  the  extra  cost  for  the 
convenience  is  little  or  nothing,  and  it 
saves  a  good  deal  of  labour. 

For  the  top  we  shall  need  a  piece 
measuring  29  in.  x  10  in.  ;  for  the 
bottom,  a  piece  26 J  in.  x  8-J-  in.  ;  and 
for  the  sides,  a  couple  i8f  in.  x  9 in. 
These  should  be  cut  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  dimensions  given,  for  the  saw 
leaves  a  ragged  edge  which  will  need 
smoothing  down  with  the  chisel. 

The  bottom  and  sides  are  glued  and 
screwed  together  in  the  manner  fig.  3 
indicates.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one 
edge  of  the  bottom  is  flush  with  what 
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will  be  the  back  edges  of  the  sides. 
The  top  is  then  screwed  on  temporarily 
so  as  to  project  in.  on  each  side  and 
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on  the  front.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  all  corners  must  be  right  angles. 

The  back  is  then  procured,  and  glued 
and  screwed  in  place.  As  the  top  is 
only  fixed  temporarily  in  position  no 
glue  must  come  between  it  and  the 
back.  The  latter  should  be  of  i  in. 


thickness,  and  just  the  proper  size  to 
fit  in  between  the  top  and  bottom  and 
the  sides. 

In  reference  to  fig.  2  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  partitioned  the  interior  of 
the  cupboard  into  six  compartments, 
not  counting  that  devoted  to  the  lamp. 
But  if  the  amateur  prefers, to  simplify 
matters,  all  the  vertical  boards  may  be 
omitted,  and  only  the  horizontal  one 
retained,  so  that  the  cupboard  consists 


of  three  divisions — one  for  large  bottles 
and  the  others  for  small.  However, 
we  will  suppose  that  we  desire  to  have 
a  compartment  for  each  large  bottle — 
say  for  those  containing  pyro,  soda, 
hypo  and  alum.  And  as  the  depth  of 
the  compartment  is  8  in.,  it  is  clear 
other  solutions  may  be  stored  behind 
these. 

The  horizontal  shelf  is  first  of  all  cut 
out.  It  measures  ig-J-  in.  x  8  in.  x  in. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  pencil 
lines  which  indicate  the  points  at  which 
the  partitions  are  attached. 

These  latter  are  only  \  in.  thick  ; 
their  width  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
shelf,  and  their  length  is  decided  by 
the  height  of  the  bottles  used,  for  they 


must  of  course  be  a  trifle  longer. 
Their  top  ends  are  glued  and  screwed 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  shelf,  each 
one  at  a  pencil  line.  Three  thin  f  in. 
screws  will  be  sufficient.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  presents  the  appearance  of  fig.  4. 

A  couple  of  pieces  of  hair-pin  about 
an  inch  long,  sharpened  at  both  ex¬ 
tremities,  are  next  driven  into  the 
lower  end  of  each  partition,  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  front  edge,  so  as  to 
project  a  trifle.  The  edges  that  come 
in  contact  with  the  cupboard  are  then 
glued,  and  the  structure  is  placed  in 
position  ;  the  partitions  are  made 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  cupboard, 
and  pressure  is  applied  to  the  top  of 
rhe  shelf  to  force  the  wires  into  the 
base.  The  result  is  depicted  in  fig.  5. 


The  end  piece — that  which  divides 
the  partitions  from  the  lamp — is  next 
cut  out  and  glued  and  screwed  to  the 
horizontal  shelf,  the  bottom  of  the  cup¬ 
board  and  the  back.  It  is  18  in.  long, 
8  in.  wide,  and  in.  thick. 

This  brings  us  to  the  lamp  itself,  the 
position  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  1. 
The  upper  surface  of  its  base  is  exactly 
6-J  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  cup¬ 
board,  and  should  be  cut  out  of  \  in. 
wood  ;  its  dimensions  are  self-evident. 
In  fixing  this  in  position,  in  addition  to 
glue,  a  few  screws  should  be  driven  in 
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at  the  back  and  side  of  the  cupboard, 
and  one  at  the  left  front  edge  to  pierce 
the  vertical  partition,  being  driven  in 
sufficiently  to  bury  the  head.  The 
front  of  the  lamp  is  a  pane  of  either 
ruby  or  orange  glass,  which  slides  in 
and  out  through  a  cutting  in  the  side 
of  the  cupboard.  This  cutting  is  made 


ij  in.  from  the  front  edge  of  the  side. 
The  top  is  removed,  and  after  the 
pencil  has  marked  the  line,  the  saw 
follows  it  accurately,  carrying  the  slit 
down  to  a  point  ioj  in.  from  the  top. 
The  width  of  the  cutting  should  be 
just  sufficient  to  allow  the  glass  to  slip 
in  and  out.  The  top  may  now  be 
fastened  on.  A  piece  of  \  in.  wood, 
Itt  in.  wide  and  long  enough  to  stretch 
across  the  lamp,  is  next  cut  out,  and  a 
groove  \  in.  deep  made  with  the  saw 
along  one  of  its  narrow  faces  (fig.  6). 
This  is  glued  to  the  base,  flush  with  its 
front,  so  that  the  groove  takes  the 
lower  edge  of  the  glass  when  the  latter 
is  slipped  through  the  slit  in  the  cup¬ 
board  side.  Fig.  7  will  make  this  item 
clear. 

A  in.  piece  of  wood  fitting  the  base 
should  be  next  procured,  and  a  number 
of  holes  bored  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation — a  very  important  matter. 
P'our  little  blocks  glued  on  the  base  at 


each  corner  raise  this  false  bottom  about 
an  inch  above  the  base  ;  and  holes  are 
made  in  the  side  and  back  of  the  cup¬ 
board  so  that  air  may  enter  freely 
between  base  and  false  bottom. 

A  couple  of  pieces  of  wood,  say 
1  in.  x  \  in.,  grooved  like  that  on  the 
front  of  the  base,  are  next  secured  to 
the  left  side  and  to  the  top,  to  receive 
the  top  and  left  edges  of  the  glass. 
The  ruby  and  orange  panes  are  obtain¬ 
able  from  photographic  dealers  for  8d.  or 
gd.,  and  as  they  measure  10  in.  x8  in. 
it  will  be  seen  that  sufficient  glass  pro¬ 
jects  beyond  the  side  for  the  fingers  to 
get  hold  of. 

To  allow  the  heated  air,  etc.,  to 
escape,  a  hole  3  in.  in  diameter  is  cut 
in  the  top,  just  over  the  small  lamp  or 
the  candle  or  whatever  is  the  source  of 
illumination.  As  this  would  also  let 
light  escape,  we  must  put  on  a  chimney 
of  some  sort.  This  way  is  about  as 
easy  as  any.  A  canister  put  together 


without  solder,  about  3^in.in  diameter, 
has  several  semi-circular  cuts  made  in 
its  side,  and  the  tongues  of  tin  are  bent 
outwards.  This  is  placed  mouth  down¬ 
ward  over  the  hot-air  aperture,  and 
secured  by  a  5-inch  square  of  thin 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre  to  fit 
the  canister,  which  is  screwed  to  the 
top  (fig.  8).  This  is  surrounded  by 
four  pieces  of  \  in.  wood  fastened  to 
each  other  and  to  the  square,  and 
capped  by  another  which  overhangs 


somewhat,  the  foul  air  finding  its  way 
out  through  wide  apertures  cut  in  the 
sides,  as  fig.  9  illustrates. 

The  cupboard  door  or  ledge  is  the 
next  and  concluding  part  of  the  work. 
A  glance  at  fig.  2  shows  us  that  it  is 
formed  of  three  parts.  If  it  be  asked 
why  would  not  one  piece  do  ?  the 
answer  is  that  the  addition  of  the 
lengths  at  each  end  not  only  prevents 
the  wood  warping,  but  provides  a  simple 
and  automatic  means  of  retaining  the 
ledge  in  a  horizontal  position  when  it 
is  let  down.  For  the  projections  come 
in  contacfl  with  the  cupboard  bottom 
when  the  ledge  is  horizontal,  and 
hinder  its  further  descent,  as  is  readily 
seen  on  referring  to  fig.  1. 

The  end  lengths  measure  24  in.,  x  3 
in.,  x  1  in.;  the  other  portion  20^  in., 
X  i8f  in.,  X  |  in. 

The  end  lengths  are  fastened  to  the 
main  part  by  glue  and  3-inch  nails. 
Four  nails  will  be  ample  for  each,  and 
a  large  gimlet,  making  a  hole  a  trifle 


Fig.  10. 

larger  than  the  nail  head,  must 
pass  half  through  the  wood  first  of 
all,  finishing  with  a  smaller.  This  will 
allow  the  head  of  the  nail  to  be  buried 
more  than  an  inch,  and  the  hole  can 
afterwards  be  plugged  with  wood. 
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Fig.  10  depiifts  a  secftion  of  the  right 
length  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  middle 
prepared  for  the  insertion  of  the  nail. 

The  lengths  are  1  in.  thicker  than 
the  portion  to  which  they  are  joined. 


Fig.  11. 

This  forms  a  ridge  on  each  side  to 
prevent  any  spilt  liquor  falling  on  the 
floor  in  that  direction;  and  other  ridges 
are  made  on  the  back  and  front  by 
screwing  on  to  the  borders  of  the  ledge 
\  in.  thick  lengths  of  wood,  say  i  in. 
wide.  See  fig.  1 . 

The  ledge  thus  completed  is  next 
hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard 
by  strong  hinges  screwed  to  the  back 


@ur  ||>ri5cs. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

General  Competition.  —  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse 
Road,  Nelson,  Lancs.;  and  certificates  to  T. 
F.  Brogden,  92,  North  Marine  Road,  Scar¬ 
borough;  Mrs.  J.  Alexander  Smith,  Rodington 
Redtory,  Shrewsbury ;  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg, 
8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W. ;  and  H. 
C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street,  Totterdown, 
Bristol  If  it  is  any  comfort  for  those  who  do 
not  gain  an  award  to  know  that  they  have  had 
to  fight  against  not  only  a  large  number  of 
adversaries,  but  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  first-class  work,  we  are  only  too  happy  to 
give  them  our  assurances  that  this  was  the 
case.  It  is  rather  singular  that  both  our  mid¬ 
winter  contests  have  drawn  forth  such  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  photographs,  for  we  generally 
expeift  to  have  rather  a  dull  time  during  the 
months  when  printing  takes  hours.  Luckily, 
however,  thanks  to  Velox  and  other  similar 
papers,  dark  days  are  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
and  as  a  natural  sequence,  our  winter 1 '  generals” 
are  receiving  as  much  support,  or  even  more, 
than  they  do  in  summer.  The  winning  pidtures 
are  all  very  nice,  the  prize  effort  being  especially 
apropos  as  regards  subjedt,  although  we  must 
confess  it  is  slightly  hackneyed.  The  repro¬ 
ductions,  both  in  the  magazine  and  on  the 
post-cards,  hardly  do  credit  to  the  original, 
which  is  somewhat  naturalistic  and  tastefully 
mounted.  The  lighting  is  charming,  however, 
and  there  is  nothing  too  dramatic  or  theatrical 
about  the  whole.  Mr.  Brogden’s  simple  little 
snap-shot  is,  of  course,  made  by  the  charming 
lighting.  The  girl’s  head  from  the  camera  of 
Mrs.  Smith  gains  a  certificate  because  of  the 
perfect  naturalness  of  the  model,  who  seems 
quite  unconscious  of  the  camera.  Miss  War¬ 
burg’s  contribution  is  entitled  “  Tempest- 


edge  of  the  ledge,  near  the  projection, 
and  to  the  underneath  surface  of  the 
cupboard  bottom,  as  shown  in  section 
in  fig.  1 1 . 

A  small  lock  is  lastly  added,  the 
latch  of  which  catches  in  a  hole  cut  in 
the  top. 

The  cupboard  must  now  be  gone 
over  carefully  with  putty,  all  screw  holes 
and  crevices  being  filled  up  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  fashion,  so  that  when  enamel 
is  applied,  such  parts  may  not  be  seen 
to  differ  from  the  surroundings. 

Three  or  four  or  more  coats  of  Aspin- 
all’s  bath  enamel  are  next  put  on  as 
thinly  as  possible  with  a  soft  brush, 
and  each  coat  should  be  perfectly  dry 
and  hard  before  another  is  applied. 
And  this  operation  puts  the  finishing 
touch  to  our  developing  cupboard. 


scarred,”  and  shows  a  number  of  wind-blown 
trees  on  the  edge  of  a  desolate  moor.  The 
whole  photograph  is  extremely  pidtorial,  but 
it  would  not  reproduce  well  through  its  lowness 
of  tone.  H.  C.  Leat  has  chosen  to  portray  a 
group  of  children  playing  a  game  called 
“  London,”  whatever  that  may  be.  Three 
little  girls  sit  on  a  door  step,  while  the  baker’s 
boy,  who  has  just  handed  a  loaf  to  the  admiring 
mother  who  stands  in  the  doorway,  has  put 
down  his  basket  and  is  looking  on.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  magnificent,  and  the  whole  study  is 
extremely  natural  and  interesting.  Turning 
to  the  other  entries  which  do  not  receive  the 
higher  awards,  one  of  the  nicest  comes  from 
Lilac.  Two  charming  children  are  clambering 
over  a  gate  which  leads  through  a  wood. 
There  is  a  bright  sunlight  effedt  which  is 
extremely  pretty,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
print  is  finished  militates  against  its  success. 
Stock  mounts  with  paste-down  tints  will  not 
do.  For  interior  work,  Try  Again  can  hardly 
be  excelled,  his  present  contribution  being  not 
only  very  fine  technically,  but  also  artistically 
satisfactory.  "Cleaning  Day,”  by  Traggah, 
shows  a  milkmaid  apparently  engaged  in  wash¬ 
ing  up  her  pails.  There  is  a  fine  sunlight  and 
shadow  effedt,  and  the  stooping  figure  has  con¬ 
siderable  power  in  it.  The  whole  photograph 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  class  of  subject 
which  French  artists  of  the  present-day  pas¬ 
toral  type  love  to  portray.  Pre-Raphaelitism 
trails  itself  over  William  Towell’s  effort. 
Everything  is  minute  and  sharp  and  crisp, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  is 
far  from  displeasing,  because  considerable 
variation  in  the  atmospheric  planes  has  been 
obtained.  The  way  in  which  this  artist  has 
finished  his  work  is  also  commendable. 
"  Baking  Day,”  by  N.  ‘  Y.  Ruhtra  is  nice 
and  natural,  but  the  artist  should  trim  a  little 
more  away  from  the  top  so  that  his  lady  is  not 
dwarfed,  as  it  were,  by  her  surroundings ; 
while  “Signs  of  Plenty,”  by  H  J  Horton, 
which  shows  another  female  placing  dainties 


i  lagas  stove, 
is  spoilt  by 
h  al  at  ion. 
N  i  m  b  u  s '  s 
photograph 
entitled 
“  The  Senti¬ 
nel,”  the  said 
sentinel 
being  a  tree 
on  a  lonely 
road,  hardly 
strikes  us  as 
being  origin¬ 
al  in  con¬ 
ception.  We 
have  seen 
many  similar 
views,  and, 
apart  from  this,  the  roadway  is  not  rutty 
enough.  Nimbus,  however,  is  on  the  right 
lines,  and  we  do  not  doubt  will  soon  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  trammels  of  plagiarism.  Virgo 
entitles  his  print  11  Summer.”  It  shows  three 
or  four  sheep  resting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
The  lighting  is  particularly  good,  and  the  com¬ 
position  not  bad,  although  something  in  the 
immediate  foreground  would  be  an  advantage. 
We  commend  him  for  the  way  in  which  he 
finishes  his  work  off.  With  regard  to  finish 
we  can  hardly  say  that  Tayside  has  done  the 
right  thing.  The  browny  print  with  first  a 
black  margin  round  it,  then  a  blue  ope,  and 
then  an  outer  band  of  darker  brown  is  not  a 
success,  for  a  sort  of  mourning  card  effedt 
results,  which  is  altogether  unpleasant.  The 
girl  returning  from  the  laundry,  from  the 
camera  of  Alf.  Bosdet,  looks  very  natural,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  photograph  is  trivial, 
and  hardly  worth  more  than  a  single  glance. 
Mrs.  Dumas’  "Autumn  Sunshine,”  although  of 
course  very  good,  does  not  approach  some  of  her 
previous  work,  while  Rickishaw’s  young  lady 
is  too  chalky.  He  attempted  a  difficult  task, 
and  has  failed.  For  magnificent  lens  work 
Arthur  Burr  takes  the  first  place  in  the  present 
contest,  his  group  of  statuary  being  truly 
magnificently  taken.  Orthoscope  has  gone  in 
for  at-home  portraiture,  and  has  succeeded 
passably  well ;  the  pose  of  the  lady  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  foggi¬ 
ness  about  the  whole  which  must  be  avoided 
if  the  result  is  to  be  perfect.  Another  portrait 
study  we  commend  is  by  E.  H.  Atkin.  Mr. 
Atkin  found  a  cobbler  reading  a  newspaper  in 
the  picturesque  deshabille  usually  adopted  by 
gentlemen  of  his  persuasion  when  engaged 
upon  business.  The  only  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  whole  is  that  the  surroundings  do 
not  seem  to  suit,  and  that  his  legs  are  crossed 
wrong  way  about.  Another  reading  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  submitted  by  Cracker  Jack.  This  is  a 
very  laudable  effort,  and  we  fancy  that  if  the 
artist  takes  pains  with  it  and  dodges  it,  and 
prints  it  on  say  a  canvas  paper,  she  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  acceptable  photograph.  Very  reminis¬ 
cent  of  a  charming  summer  day  by  the  sea  is 
the  photograph  submitted  by  Trura,  who  mis¬ 
names  her  effort  “  Moonlight,”  while  the  little 
girl  posting  a  letter,  by  Merton,  is  natural  and 

General  Competition.  Certificate. 

At  the  Public  Tap.  T.  F.  Brogden,  Scarbro'. 


pleasing,  but  a  good  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
requires  cutting  off  the  right-hand  side  to 
make  the  composition  passable.  “  First  at 
the  Tryst”  by  Gobbler  is  humorous,  showing 
a  donkey  looking  over  a  stile  in  evident 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  his  lady  love,  as 
many  other  human  donkeys  look  over  stiles 
for  a  similar  purpose.  And,  lastly,  Daisy  sends 
us  a  perfect  abomination  in  the  way  of  a 
mount,  which  is  a  great  pity,  because  the 
photograph  itself  is  really  very  nice,  and  shows 
considerable  promise,  for,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  a  figure  study,  the  little  girl  is  natural  and 
well  posed.  Oh,  Daisy  !  though  you  are 
“  only  fifteen,”  you  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  this.  Do  buy  some  nature  mounts 
or  something  ! 

Snowscape  Competition.  —  The  two 

prizes  are  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Watts, 
Quarley  Rectory,  Andover,  and  Ernest  W. 
Philpott,  96,  York  Road,  New  Cut,  Bristol, 
and  a  certificate  to  H.  B.  Cookson,  Kingswin- 
ford,  Dudley.  We  have  never  had  a  contest 
requiring  the  taking  of  a  special  negative  for 
which  so  many  prints  have  been  submitted  as 
in  .this  case.  Shortly  before  the  25th  ult. 
every  morning’s  post  brought  a  huge  bundle 
of  entries,  while  the  rash  just  before  we 
closed  was  tremendous.  In  view  of  this  it 
seems  singular  that  we  have  only  awarded 
one  certificate  ;  but  ss  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
compelled  to  do  this  because  there  were  so 
many  pictures  which  came  in  the  grade  lower 
than  that  of  Mr.  Cookson,  and  which  were 
all  equally  deserving  of  commendation.  We 
must  confess  that  tire  average  of  the  work  is 


not  high.  Photographers,  of  course,  do  not 
get  a  great  many  opportunities  as  regards  the 
taking  of  snowscapes,  for  until  recently  com¬ 
paratively  little  snow  had  fallen  over  these 
isles  for  a  couple  of  winters.  The  snowscape 
photographer  usually  fails  when  it  comes  to 
the  exposure  portion  of  his  business :  he  seems 
to  go  astray  through  being  muddled  as  to 
whether  he  shall  expose  for  the  high-lights  of 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Bad  News  from  the  Front.  A.  Smith,  Kelson. 


the  snow  or  the  deep  darks  of  the  other 
objects,  such  as  trees,  etc.  Many  seem  to 
forget  that  a  fairly  lighted  snowstene  requires 
just  about  the  same  exposure  as  the  same  view 
would  require  during  midsummer,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  give  too  long,  which  ends 
naturally  in  degraded  whites  and  general  all¬ 
round  mugginess.  Turning  to  the  winning 
pictures,  that  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Watts  is  very 
charming  indeed  regarded  from  the  purely 
landscape  point  of  view ;  the  composition  is 
excellent,  the  willow  to  the  right  balances  the 
picturesque  cottage  on  the  left,  while  the  road 
leads  nicely  up  into  the  centre  of  the  whole. 
The  photograph  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Constable,  and  it  conveys  a  considerable 
amount  of  poetic  feeling  to  the  mind.  There 
is  only  one  little  fault — the  white,  snow-clad 
roof  does  not  stand  out  at  its  nearest  point  as 
distinctly  from  the  clouds  as  it  should.  A 
little  judicious  sunning  down  of  the  sky  would 


do  away  with  this  defect.  Mr.  Philpott’s  effort 
comes  as  a  decided  contrast  to  the  preceding 
example.  In  the  first  we  see  the  effects  of  a 
snowstorm  in  the  country  ;  in  the  second  we 
are  shown  how  the  little  white  flakes  make  the 
town  picturesque.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  novelty  about  this  snap  -  shot  which  is 
highly  commendable;  the  composition  is  good, 
and  the  artist  has  evolved,  from  what  would  to 
most  appear  commonplace  materials,  a  pretty 
little  bit.  The  introduction  of  the  men  was 
a  happy  thought,  and  the  black  figures  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  supplying  life  interest 
and  giving  effect  to  the  distance  by  their 
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Snow  Scrapers.  E.  W.  Philpott,  Bristol. 


som  breness 
as  compared 
to  its  grey¬ 
ness.  Mr. 

Cookson’s 
photograph 
again  breaks 
another  class 
of  ground — 
the  prim  sub¬ 
urban  villa 
with  its  urban 
council 
governed 
road  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  snow-plough.  The  repro¬ 
duction  does  not  do  this  contribution  justice. 
The  original  is  in  a  blue  carbon,  which 
seems  to  exactly  suit  the  subject,  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  translucence  in  the  shadows 
which  is  extremely  charming.  The  sky, 
too,  has  clouds  which  have  disappeared 
altogether  in  the  half-tone.  Amongst  the 
other  entries  Claret  and  Gold  gives  us  a 
pretty  view  of  a  snow-covered  hedgerow, 
while  Lane  also  makes  considerable  capital 
from  a  not  altogether  promising  suburban 
road  with  high  walls  and  trees  on  either  side. 
C.R.T.  certainly  gives  a  fine  rendering  of  snow 
in  his  woodland  view,  the  tone  of  the  print 
being  exactly  what  was  required  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  the  composition  is  not  bad 
either.’  Fido's  huge  tree  trunk  is  spoilt  by 
the  fact  that  its  darkness  contrasts  ill  with  the 
white  snow,  while  its  shape,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  shape  of  its  fellow,  militates  against  the 
success  of  the  composition.  For  a  presentment 
of  a  real  heavy  fall  of  snow,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of 
Osage,  sends  a  print  which  would  take  a  lot 
of  beating.  He  has  undoubtedly  had  plenty  of 
raw  material,  but  somehow  or  other  his  picture 
is  just  a  little  bit  commonplace,  being  flatly 
lighted,  and  not  as  well  selected  as  it  might  be. 
C.E.S.I.  has  a  nice  cotton-woolly  winter  scene, 
which  is,  however,  unfortunately  rather  flat, 
a  fault  which  we  regret  all  the  more  because 
the  general  lines  of  composition  are  pleasing. 
R.P.C.’s  rendition  of  hawthorns  in  winter  is 
trimmed  to  a  nice  shape,  and  tastefully 
mounted,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  atmosphere  about,  that  is,  the  distance  and 
the  middle  distance  and  the  foreground  are 
practically  on  the  same  plane.  Splendid 
lighting  characterizes  Canuck’s  entry,  but 
unfortunately  things  do  not  stand  out  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  they  should,  while  Stoneycroft’s 
“Winter’s  Eve,"  although  near  the  mark, 
fails  because  of  the  extraordinary  shape  of  a 
tree  on  the  left,  which  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  hairy  serpent.  Alumna’s  sheep  in 
a  pasture  are  rather  nice,  while  Tor’s  view  of 
a  snowy  country  road,  brilliantly  lighted,  very, 
very  nearly  scores.  Amongst  the  other  entries 
calling  for  commendation  and  honourable 
mention,  we  place  Novice,  Hiawatha.J.Cannam, 
Kirgit,  H.  J.  Horton.  Orthoscope,  Billy,  G. 
Campbell  Dickson,  F.  G.  Padwick,  G.  F. 
Webster,  Cracker  jack,  H.  Eden-Smith,  and 
Wandering  Willie. 
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The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  Shrewsbury- 
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A  Photograph  of  a  Person  Reading. — 

A  prize  of  15s.  in  books  seledted  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  person  reading.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  production  of  a  good  photograph 
is  contemplated,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce 
a  natural  expression  as  the  reading  of  some 
book  ;  the  sitter  becomes  interested,  and 
forgets  to  a  certain  extent  the  presence  of 
the  photographer,  hence  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  rigidity  and  stiffness  is  not  present. 
The  act  of  reading,  too,  as  a  general  rule, 
evolves  an  easy  attitude ;  one  can  pose 
far  better  when  the  hands  are  naturally 
employed.  We  therefore  think  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  this  contest  will  produce 
some  nice  natural  portrait  work.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  taken  under  any  conditions  the 
artist  likes,  either  indoors  or  out,  and  the 


Our  Spring  Competition. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  of  some  young  animal  or  bird. 
This  is  essentially  a  spring  contest,  for  in 
spring  young  things  are  most  in  evidence  ;  the 
chickens  appear  at  that  season,  and  the  young 
lambs,  and  numerous  other  little  “strangers.” 
We  want,  then,  a  photograph  of  one,  or  a 
group  of  these  youngsters  taken  under  the 
most  artistic  conditions,  and  with  the  most 
artistic  lighting  upon  them.  The  competition 
should  be  a  fairly  easy  one — the  lambs  are 
given  to  frisking  about  in  pastures  which  are 
generally  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment ; 
chickens  in  their  downy  state,  as  a  rule,  reside 
in  old  hats,  or  pictorially  dilapidated  baskets; 
goslings  congregate  in  hungry,  but  pictorial 
groups,  around  farmyard  gates;  while  kittens, 
puppies  and  rabbits  can  be  placed  amongst  no 
end  of  suitable,  but  at  the  same  time  artistic 


sitter  may  be  of  either  sex,  and  any  age.  The 
competition  closes  April  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

A  Photographic  Story  Competition. — 

We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best 
short  story,  not  exceeding  2000  words  in 
length.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  con¬ 
test  that  the  pivot  or  base  of  the  tale  shall  be 
a  photographic  one ;  that  is,  that  our  art 
shall  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot,  which  may  be  either  humorous 
or  tragic  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
A  few  photographic  illustrations  will  not  be 
regarded  as  amiss,  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 


Snow  Photograph  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
“Winter.”  Rev.  E.  G.  Watts,  Andover. 


surroundings.  The  photographs  may  be  taken 
either  indoorsor  out,  and  they  may  be  feeding, 
washing  themselves,  or  sleeping,  or  doing  any 
of  the  things  which  are  their  habitual  practice 
when  away  from  the  photographer.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  March  issue. 

Games. — Three  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  are 
offered  for  the  three  best  photographs  portray¬ 
ing  a  British  game.  In  1897  we  had  a 
competition  for  photographs  of  boys'  and 
girls’  games.  Now,  although  this  was  a 
moderately  good  contest,  we  think  that  its 
revival  on  somewhat  similar  lines  will  be 
provocative  of  perhaps  better  all-round  work. 
This  time  we  do  not  confine  the  games  to 
those  played  by  children  ;  any  pastime  can 
be  portrayed,  from  card  playing  to  a  football 
match,  and  the  photographs  as  a  consequence 
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may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out.  We 
make  no  restrictions,  but  we  suggest  snap, 
blind  man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  golf,  chess, 
cricket,  football,  hop-scotch,  marbles,  kiss-in- 
the-ring,  etc.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  pastimes  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
camera  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  competitor 
may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  he  likes, 
provided  one  coupon  is  attached  to  each,  but 
he  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  prize. 
The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Boys’  Fight.—  -We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters  ;  we  only  want 
a  “pretends”  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  “  go  ”  for  one  another.  We  have  had 


many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 
artistic  pictorial  merit.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  Salon 
number  to  matters  of  more  general  interest, 
we  have  decided  to  allow  this  and  the  two 
following  contests  to  run  a  month  later  than 
originally  announced.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  closing  date  will  be  July  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition.  Two 
prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  two 
best  photographs  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 
and  dogs  collectively  or  singly.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  offer  prizes  for  animal  pictures. 

Snow  Photograph  Competition.  Certificate. 

A  Country  Road.  H.  B.  Cookson,  Dudley. 


but  now  those  who  go  in  for  this  special  kind 
of  work  will  have  a  chance.  We  want  the 
best  photograph  procurable  of  a  cat  or  dog, 
and  the  only  stipulation  we  make  is  that  the 
animal  is  not  taken  in  the  usual  professional 
manner,  surrounded  by  the  terrible  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  studio.  The  pictures  must  be 
natural.  Pussy  may  be  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  window  ledge,  Gip  sitting  up 
with  sugary  expectations,  and  so  on.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  canine  and  feline 
favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
still  patience  will  accomplish  wonders,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  majority  ot 
Juniors  should  not  be  successful.  It  will  be 
good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards  the  control 
of  temper  and  photographic  technique.  The 
competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  issue. 

Stereoscopic  Competition.— We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph.  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 
on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  are  a  large  number  of  readers  of 
The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this 
class  of  work,  and  as  it  is  some 
time  since  we  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  enter  our  lists, 
we  are  pleased  to  once  more 
give  them  a  chance.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  July  25th.  The 
coupon  appears  in  this  issue. 

A  Line  from  Cray’s 
“Elegy”  Illustrated.— A  prize 
of  one  guinea  is  offered  for  the 
best  photograph  illustrating  a 
line  or  lines  from  Gray's  “Elegy.” 
We  fancy  there  is  no  poem  in 
the  English  language  which  so 
lends  itself  to  illustration  as 
Gray’s  beautiful  Elegy.  Line 
after  line  is  amenable  to  pidtorial 
portrayal,  some  of  them  so  much 
so,  that  they  become  hackneyed. 
Plenty,  however,  remain,  and 
we  leave  the  choice  of  these  to  our  readers. 
The  prints  may  be  by  any  process,  and  although 
technique  will  be  considered,  the  pidtorial 
qualities  must  be  of  paramount  importance. 
The  competition  closes  August  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.  —  We 

offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  study  of  either  flowers  or  fruit  taken 
together  or  singly.  Photographers  do  not 
devote  half  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of 
still-life  work  as  they  should,  hence  we  have 
arranged  this  contest  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  investigate  this  particular  branch. 
The  flowers  or  fruit  should  be  arranged  against 
a  plain  background,  and  other  objects,  such  as 
a  vase,  fruit  dish  or  knife,  etc.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  improve  the  composition  if  the  artist 
so  desires.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
July  issue,  and  the  competition  will  close  on 
September  25th. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Angler. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  angler.  We  think  that  this 
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competition  should  produce  some  rather 
nice  things.  The  hunting  ground  of  the 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  is  necessarily 
some  quiet  river  or  streamlet,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  generally  found  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  amidst  sylvan  scenes. 
His  get-up  too  is  as  a  rule  pictorial,  for  no 
man  goes  a-fishing  in  a  top  hat  and  a  Picca¬ 
dilly  costume.  The  angler  may  be  the  chief 
feature  of  the  photograph,  or  he  may  be  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  if  necessary  he  may  have  a  friend 
along  with  him,  and  as  many  “fixings”  as  the 
photographer  thinks  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  his  composition.  The  coupon  will  appear 
in  the  July  issue,  and  the  competition  will 
close  on  September  25th. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pi&ures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  m  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  IReabers’  lEycbanoe. 


This  is  a  new  section,  intended  to  facilitate  corres¬ 
pondence  upon  different  photographic  subjects,  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  practical  notes,  prints,  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  among  our  readers.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
no  announcement  relative  to  the  exchange  of  apparatus, 
or  the  sale  of  anything  whatever  will  be  permitted;  such 
items  should  be  sent  to  our  advertising  columns.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  correspondents,  though 
if  we  find  any  acting  unfairly  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
use  this  department.  Correspondents  in  writing  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  should  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 


Name. 


Subjects 
conversant  with. 


A.  M.  Bosdet,  Architectural 
3,  Avondale  photography. 
Terrace,  South- 
end-on-Sea. 


Information 

required. 

Cloud  neg¬ 
atives  and 
cloud  printing. 


Miss  Elsie  R.  Hydrochinone  Lantern  slide 
Tetley,  development;  making  and 

HilbreGrange,  toning  P.O.P.  cloud  printing. 
Bedford.  in  very  simple 

manner. 


The  Rev.  H.  A.  Soames,  The  Hawthorns, 
Otford,  Sevenoaks,  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
notes  with  those  who  photograph  children. 
Also  to  lend  and  borrow  children’s  costumes. 


©be  junior  Salon. 

On  August  1st  we  issue  The  Junior  Salon , 
which  is  our  summer  double  number.  It  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  our  usual  monthly  magazine, 
and  contains  a  huge  number  of  reproductions 
made  from  the  best  work  submitted  to  us. 
The  Junior  Salon  is  practically  a  home  ex¬ 
hibition  which  enables  those  who  'live  in 
country  places,  or  far  from  photographic 
companions,  to  see  what  is  being  done 
by  their  brethren,  and  also  to  submit 
their  own  work  to  the  world.  The  first 
Junior  Salon  was  inaugurated  in  1895,  and 
every  year  since  then  the  number  of  prints 
submitted  has  steadily  increased,  while  the 
quality  has  shown  equal  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment,  consequently  for  the  forthcoming  show 
we  confidently  anticipate  not  only  a  very  large 
number  of  entries,  but  also  some  particularly 
fine  artistic  photographs.  The  Junior  Salon  is 
conducted  upon  the  following  lines.  This 
month,  and  also  in  May  and  June,  two  coupons 
will  be  given,  which  coupons  will  be  found  in 
the  usual  place  amongst  the  advertisement 
pages  of  the  magazine.  Each  coupon  will 
allow  the  entering  of  one  print,  so  that  every 
reader  may  send  in  six  pictures  without  any 
additional  cost.  If,  however,  anyone  wishes  to 
send  in  a  dozen  or  so  prints,  extra  copies  of  the 
numbers  containing  the  coupons  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  From  the  photographs  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  we  shall  select  the  very  best  for 
reproduction,  and  out  of  this  batch  again  we 
shall  "star”  a  certain  number,  and  place  others 
"on  the  line.”  The  exhibitors  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  the  star  will  be  presented 
with  25  reproductions  of  their  picture  printed 
in  a  high-class  style  upon  post-cards,  while 
those  who  are  "on  the  line,”  although  they  do 
not  receive  any  material  award,  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  next  best  work,  and  have  obtained 
a  place  where  many  others  have  failed.  These 
latter  will  also  be  qualified  to  join  the  Junior 
Postal  Club.  Now  what  is  to  be  done 
by  those  who  wish  to  exhibit  ?  Well, 
they  must  go  over  all  their  old  negatives, 
and  see  if  they  have  anything  which  is 
really  striking  either  in  landscape,  sea¬ 
scape,  landscape  with  figures,  seascapes  with 
figures,  genre  study,  portrait  or  architectural 
line,  or  any  subject  which  calls  for  admiration 
either  for  its  technical  or  artistic  qualities,  or 
its  interest.  The  coupons  mentioned  above 
must  then  be  carefully  attached  to  the  best 
prints  it  is  possible  to  get  from  these  said 
negatives,  and  sent  to  us  not  later  than 
June  25th.  As  will  be  seen,  as  there  are  no 
classes,  practically  any  good  photograph  is 
eligible,  and  although  we  naturally  lean 


towards  the  artistic  side,  we  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  to  see  good  scientific,  geological,  or  in 
fact,  any  kind  of  print. 

At  present  we  cannot  say  much  more  about 
our  annual  exhibition,  but  next  month  we  may 
add  a  few  further  particulars,  and  in  the 
Editor's  Corner  we  shall  announce  how  things 
are  progressing  from  time  to  time.  The  form 
of  the  exhibition  may  be  slightly  altered  this 
year,  but  those  new  subscribers  who  have  no 
concise  notion  as  to  what  the  Salon  is  like, 
had  better  purchase  the  August  issues  for  ’95, 
’96,  '97,  '98  and  ’99,  when  they  will  be  able  to 
see  precisely  what  they  will  have  to  do  to  get 
a  “place.”  The  price  of  our  summer  number 
will  be,  as  hitherto,  sixpence. 


©tu*  Xaboiaton?. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Copper  Toning. — A  process  of  toning 
lantern  slides  and  prints  by  means  of  copper 
sulphate  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson, 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  who  recently  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  upon  this 
subject.  In  brief,  the  method  recommended 
is  to  make  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  neutral 
potassium  citrate,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  For  use  the 
following  quantities  must  be  taken  : — 1  oz.  of 
the  citrate  solution,  to  which  70  minims  of  the 
copper  sulphate,  and  60  of  the  ferricyanide 
solutions  are  added.  We  have  tried  this 
method  for  lantern  slides,  and  bromide  and 
silver  prints.  For  lantern  slides  it  works  very 
well.  In  a  few  seconds  a  fine  purple  tone  is 
yielded,  becoming  gradually  warmer,  until 
after  about  a  minute  or  two  it  reaches  a 
reddish  pink,  not  unlike  the  tint  of  a  ripe 
cherry.  This  range  of  tones  is  suitable  for 
autumn  landscapes,  some  interiors,  etc.  With 
bromide  paper  the  time  occupied  is  a  little 
longer,  and  the  solution  seems  to  have  a  slight 
reducing  effect.  With  silver  prints  a  consider¬ 
able  reducing  action  seems  to  take  place,  and 
the  tones  are  not  very  satisfactory.  For 
lantern  slides,  however,  we  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  process. 

Ortol-Metol  Developer.  —  The  ortol 
developer,  which  is  closely  allied  to  hydro- 
quinone,  gives  very  good  density,  and  the 
gradation  is  most  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
bring  out  the  details  and  to  get  good  density 
in  snap-shots,  ortol  can  with  advantage  be 
combined  with  metol  to  produce  a  developer, 
which  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  popular  pyro- 
metol  developer,  and  which  is  to  be  preferred 
because  it  causes  no  stains  and  is  very  durable. 


The  following  formula  gives 
developer  : — ■ 

a  one-solution 

Metol  . 

4  g™s. 

Potassium  metabisulphite. 

2 

Ortol . 

6  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite . 

75  ■■ 

Potassium  carbonate . 

25  .. 

Potassium  bromide . 

3  .. 

Sodium  hyposulphite . 

°'3  .. 

Water  . 

1500  ccm. 

— Chronik. 

Use  of  a  Mirror  in  Field-Work. — A  very 
handy  adjunct  to  an  outfit  is  a  mirror  in  which 
to  see  reflected,  right  side  up,  the  inverted 
image  seen  on  the  focussing  screen.  How  to 
carry  the  mirror  without  fear  of  breakage  is 
the  question.  A  moment's  thought  will  suffice 
to  answer  it.  Remove  the  film  from  an  old 
negative  of  the  full  size  of  your  focussing 
screen,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  glass.  Have 
this  glass  silvered,  and  when  it  is  returned  to 
you  in  the  form  of  a  mirror,  place  it  in  one  of 
your  holders,  into  which,  of  course,  it  will  fit 
as  snugly  as  a  fresh  dry-plate.  Note  carefully 
the  number  of  the  compartment  into  which  it 
is  inserted.  Other  uses  for  the  mirror  may 
be  left  unsuggested,  as  they  will  readily  be 
surmised. 

To  Remove  Silver  Stains. — We  have 
given  several  different  methods  in  these 
columns  recently.  The  following  is  another 


highly  recommended  : — 

Potassium  bichromate  ....  5  grains. 

Common  salt  .  20  *  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Immerse  the  plate  for  about  twenty  minutes  in 
this  solution,  then  put  into  a  solution  of  water 
1  ounce,  ammonium  sulphocyanide  20  grains, 
pouring  this  off  and  re-pouring  it  on  frequently. 
Finally  wash  thoroughly  in  water. 

Celluloid  Funnels. — Extemporary  fun¬ 
nels  for  filtering  may  be  made  from  the 
celluloid  of  waste  negatives.  Clean  the 
film  off  and  bend  the  celluloid  round  in 
the  shape  of  a  funnel,  placing  it  in  an 
ordinary  retort  or  funnel  stand.  Into  this 
the  filter  paper  can  be  placed.  If  it  be  desired 
to  construct  one  of  a  more  permanent  nature, 
the  correct  shape  will  be  found  by  cutting  an 
exact  half-circle  of  the  material,  and,  bending 
it  at  the  centre  of  the  diameter,  bringing  the 
two  radii  together,  and  joining  them  in  any 
suitable  manner.  If  it  be  wished  to  overlap 
the  edges  to  form  a  good  joint,  it  will  be 
better  to  make  the  piece  of  celluloid  a  little 
beyond  the  true  half-circle,  cutting  from  the 
centre,  so  as  to  give,  instead  of  a  diameter, 
an  obtuse  angle.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
filter  paper  folded  in  the  usual  manner  will 
not  fit  the  funnel  properly. 


Cleaning  Bottles. — Wash  greasy  bottles 
with  benzine  or  with  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  af  potash,  to  which  has  been  added 
some  hydrochloric  acid.  The  disengaged 
chlorine  in  the  latter  destroys  the  fatty 
matter,  which  then  disappears  by  washing  in 
water.  Bottles  that  have  contained  resinous 
substances,  wash  with  potash  or  soda  and 
rinse  with  alcohol.  Bottles  having  contained 
essences,  wash  with  sulphuric  acid  and  with 
water. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ot 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pifture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

King  Arthur. — If  there  had  been  a  bit 
more  composition  about  this,  it  would  have 
been  highly  satisfa&ory,  the  lighting  on  the 
snow  is  charming,  and  we  do  not  see  why  on 
earth  you  did  not  move  your  camera  a  little 
more  to  the  right,  and  take  in  more  of  the 
road.  If  you  were  bent  on  having  the  gate, 
however,  it  was  perfedtly  evident  that  an 
upright  pidture  was  intended,  and  in  this  said 
upright  you  ought  to  have  made  much  capital 
from  a  snowy  foreground.  We  hardly  like 
brown-toned  paper  for  such  scenes,  brown 
snow  is  a  thing  unknown,  save  in  cities. 

Newark. — A  nice  little  portrait,  but  it  looks 
ever  so  much  better  when  you  trim  exadtly 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  each  side. 

Rover. — You  have  included  too  much  in 
the  way  of  tree  tops,  and  too  little  as  regards 
foreground.  Of  course  the  branches  are 
nicely  covered  with  snow,  which  would  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  you,  we  are  aware,  still 
the  foreground  is  the  most  necessary  adjundt 
to  success. 


N.  Y.  Ruhtra. — This  is  completely  ruined 
by  the  singular  effedt  produced  by  the  girl’s 
arm,  which  has  come  in  such  a  position  that 
when  one  views  the  print  from  a  distance  it 
looks  like  an  extension  of  her  nose.  This  is  a 
pity,  as  the  tone  of  the  whole  and  the  general 
ensemble  is  far  from  bad. 

Sunbeam. — Here  is  a  flower  study  which 
while  displaying  good  knowledge  of  technique 
is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  artist  has 
secured  a  capital  rendering  of  the  flowers 
themselves,  notice  how  soft  and  bushy  the 
chrysanthemums  appear,  and  how  like  in 
texture  to  nature.  As  a  rule  when  white 
flowers  are  portrayed  by  the  camera  they  are 
apt  to  come  out  hard,  and  lacking  in  detail, 
but  in  the  present  instance  this  common  fault 
is  entirely  absent.  And  now  why  does  the 
example  fail  ?  Simply  because  the  composition 
is  wretched.  It  is  the  ordinary  custom  of  the 
average  photographer  when  he  photographs 
flowers  to  place  them  in  a  vase  or  basket  upon 
a  little  cockly  table.  Now  when  this  method 
of  procedure  is  followed,  a  top-heavy  effect  is 


almost  certain  to  result,  because  any  flowers 
that  are  thrown  out  with  the  intention  of 
giving  balance,  are  necessarily  restricted  by  the 
limits  of  the  table  top,  and  cannot  therefore 
give  the  requisite  amount  of  width  of  base 
which  is  required  in  cases  of  this  sort  in  order 
to  counteract  the  excessive  central  interest. 
Just  imagine  how  very  much  better  then 
Sunbeam’s  effort  would  have  looked  if  instead 
of  employing  that  gipsy  table,  he  had  used  a 
long,  flat,  shiny-topped  one,  running  completely 
from  side  to  side  of  the  print.  He  would 
then  have  been  able  to  take  these  three 
chrysanthemums  and  place  them  so  that  they 
came  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  left-hand  side,  and  instead  of  having 
them  so  near  the  edge  of  his  composition  as  to 
give  one  the  idea  (as  they  do  at  present)  that 
they  have  been  sliced  in  two,  he  could  have 
placed  them  well  inside.  Sunbeam  must 
remember  next  time  that  composition  in 
flower  studies  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

Red  Hussar. — A  trivial  snap-shot.  We 
fancy  too  that  it  is  slightly  underexposed, 
and  we  think  that  you  could  have  seledted  a 
portion  of  the  field  which  would  nave  given  a 
more  artistic  ensemble. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Sunbeam. 


Moss  Side. — As  a  rule  children  make  satis¬ 
factory  pictures,  because  with  a  little  practice 
they  get  over  that  stiffness  which  seems 
to  always  stick  to  their  elders  when  they  come 
before  the  eye  of  the  camera.  The  present 
case  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  child  in  a 
stiffer  attitude  than  the  present  one,  which  is 
rather  surprising,  as  she  is  occupied  in  what 
is  to  girls  a  congenial  task,  and  which  ought  to 
have  taken  her  out  of  herself,  so  to  speak. 
The  photographer  is  to  blame,  however,  not 
the  model.  He  selected  to  begin  with,  the 
most  unlikely  chair  an  ease-loving  damsel 
would  select.  Then  instead  of  letting  his  little 
girl  sit  on  the  edge  of  it,  he  placed  her  as  far 
back  on  it  as  he  could.  The  result  is  that  she 
felt  uneasy  and  constrained,  and  in  order  to 
see  her  work  she  had  to  bend  her  head  down, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  bunched-up  appearance 
being  given  to  her.  Then  her  legs  are  crossed 
in  the  wrong  direction,  the  left  one  being 


particularly  stiff;  it  would  have  been  far 
better  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  swing  easily 
a  little  bit  apart,  for  crossed  feet  are  always 
dangerous,  photographically  speaking.  Lastly 
the  background  is  outrageous,  it  looks  as  if 
somebody  has  been  shying  ink  at  the  youthful 
sitter,  and  had  missed  her.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  start 
all  over  again.  Moss  Side  has  a  knowledge  of 
technique,  although  given  to  over-development, 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
turn  out  something  nice.  He  must,  however, 
pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  art  side. 

Saxon. — Good  family  portrait  group  so  far 
as  the  figures  go,  but  the  fact  that  the  tree  is 
apparently  growing  out  of  a  lady’s  head 
militates  against  its  success.  You  should 
have  seen  that  she  was  not  so  unfortunately 
placed. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Moss  Side. 


Ixion  . — Ladies  do  not  usually  ride  bicycles 
on  grass  plots,  therefore  why  did  you  not 
place  your  model  on  the  road  if  you  intended 
to  give  the  spectator  the  idea  that  she  "was 
enjoying  a  spin.  As  a  pure  portrait  your 
effort  will  hardly  do,  because  the  lady's  visage 
is  not  sufficiently  brought  out.  You  should 
have  let  her  dismount,  and  gone  nearer  to  her, 
posing  her  in  an  easy  attitude  alongside  her 
machine. 

Rutra. — Rather  muddled  and  mixed  up 
through  the  lighting  being  very  brilliant.  Not 
a  bad  spot,  but  you  include  too  much. 

Memphis. — Too  much  sky,  and  the  shutter 
has  not  worked  quickly  enough.  To  make 
the  most  of  your  present  example,  cut  a  good 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Tadpole. — The  faCt  that  the  distance  is  so 
sharply  in  focus  militates  against  the  success 
of  this,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  youngsters  are  very  naturally  posed,  and 
seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves.  Use  a 
backed  plate  next  time,  and  diffuse  the 
distance. 

Hollie. — When  you  photograph  an  abbey 
or  a  church,  and  go  in  for  a  general  view,  you 
should  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  whole 
of  the  building  is  included.  In  your  present 
effort  you  have  cut  off  one  of  the  pinnacles, 
which  completely  spoils  the  print  from  the 
purely  topographical  standpoint,  and  artist¬ 
ically  you  could  hardly  expect  to  get  anything 
very  telling  from  the  standpoint  and  material 
you  chose. 

Ystwyth. — There  is  too  much  in  this,  that 
is,  you  should  have  devoted  your  attention  to 
some  special  object  instead  of  making  a  general 
view,  for  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  satis¬ 
factory  general  views  are  very  difficult  to 
secure,  because  atmosphere  is  rarely  present. 

Manxman. — A  very  good  view  of  the  house, 
it  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  owner, 
we  should  say.  Glad  to  see  you  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  introduce  clouds.  Do  you 
not  think  two  seconds  was  a  tiny  bit  long  ? 

Garland. — Never  attempt  ploughing  pictures 
from  a  position  like  this.  Cannot  you  see 
that  the  horses  belong  to  giant  land,  while  the 
man  is  a  dwarf?  It  is  most  difficult  to  get 
over  this  sort  of  effect.  The  only  way  in 
which  you  can  manage  is  to  take  the  plough¬ 
man  and  his  team  broadside  on.  We  do  not 
like  the  mourning  border  in  this  particular 
instance. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Nice  little  cottage,  and  your 
print  only  wanted  a  stronger  foreground  to  be 
pleasing.  At  present,  you  see,  all  the  interest 
practically  ends  with  the  snow-covered  hedge, 
which  cuts  off  the  whole  of  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner  as  it  were. 

Violet  E.  Reid. — If  you  had  had  a  black 
background  for  your  Puritan,  you  might  have 
got  a  pretty  picture.  At  present  the  up-to-date 
brick  wall  completely  destroys  your  attempt. 
The  portrait  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the 
better  of  the  two. 
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Hope. — We  should  have  liked  the  baby  to 
have  been  more  propped  up,  so  to  speak,  and 
its  head  brought  nearer  the  camera,  but  we 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  photograph  infants, 
and  consequently  must  pass  your  effort. 
Baby’s  mother  will  think  it  charming,  no 
doubt. 

Nest. — A  novel  effect  of  lighting  certainly, 
and  very  pretty  posing,  but  just  a  little  bit 
hard.  Cannot  you  rub  down  the  nightgowns? 

Orcade. — The  hands  are  too  big,  which  is  a 
pity,  as  the  head  is  very  nicely  lighted.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  trim  off  these  objedtionable 
extremities  and  use  the  face  only.  Whatever 
you  do,  do  not  vignette,  as  the  background  is 
dark. 

Oakleaf. — Not  really  bad,  but  unfortunately 
gardens  which  are  nice  and  neat  do  not  come 
out  well  as  pictures,  their  primness  spoiling 
them  for  pidtorial  purposes. 

Pomme. — Well  exposed  and  technically  very 
nice,  but  altogether  trivial.  Cut  away  a  great 
deal  at  each  side  so  as  to  get  the  interest  more 
central  and  condensed.  (2)  Nice  breezy  effedt. 
Your  toning  bath  is  wrong,  for  your  print  is 
very  uneven  in  the  matter  of  colour.  With 
regard  to  the  trimming,  we  can  suggest  no 
improvement. 

Engineer. — Rather  a  good  idea,  but  over¬ 
exposed,  for  the  cat  has  had  time  to  move. 
You  must  be  a  great  deal  quicker  next  time 
you  try  to  take  animals.  You  set  yourself  a 
difficult  task,  and  if  you  had  succeeded  you 
would  have  had  rather  an  original  pidture. 
Cut  an  inch  off  the  top  of  your  print,  and  one 
inch  off  the  right-hand  side,  for  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  include  the  end  of  the  kennel. 

Albert  J.  Walker.  —  Splendid  effect  of 
lighting,  and  the  position  of  both  your  models 
is  quite  satisfactory.  The  only  fault  is  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  foreground,  which  is  a 
great  pity.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
include  so  much  above  the  .  boys’  heads. 
Exposure  and  technique  capital. 

New  Reader. — Not  bad  in  the  matter  of 
selection,  but  spoilt  through  weak  technique. 
We  fancy  you  have  overexposed.  By  the 
by,  next  time  do  not  have  a  band  running 
across  the  bottom  of  your  print  such  as  is 
formed  by  the  hedge,  for  such  a  thing  is  usually 
unsightly  and  unsatisfactory. 

Kinneil.  — Really  very  pretty,  it  is  made  by 
its  good  lighting  and  by  the  nice  distance. 
You  are  slovenly  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
finish  off  your  work. 

Lysol, — No  !  No !  this  will  not  do.  It  is 
too  naturalistic  and  weird,  and  besides,  what 
a  very  horrible  colour  you  have  seledted  for 
your  background.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
see  that  you  are  experimenting. 

Lanc. — We  consider  this  better  than  the 
one  you  sent  in  for  the  competition,  but  the 
whites  are  degraded  through  your  having 
slightly  exposed,  we  should  fancy.  The  trim¬ 
ming  has  been  done  with  considerable 
judgment. 


Brown  Linnet. — (1)  There  is  a  pretty 
custom  amongst  country  children,  which  has 
formed  the  motif  for  endless  genre  studies. 
In  order  to  find  out  if  a  comrade  likes  butter 
a  yellow  buttercup  is  held  under  the  chin,  and 
if  it  reflects  a  yellow  sheen  on  the  skin,  ergo, 
the  subject  is  proved  to  be  a  lover  of  the  said 
edible.  As  of  course  the  yellow  is  always 
there,  the  butterman’s  prospect  are  flourishing. 
Brown  Linnet  has  sought  to  illustrate  the  old 
theme,  but  her  attempt  will  not  do.  The 
children  are  charming,  the  surroundings 
all  right,  but  instead  of  appearing  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  her  little  friend’s  penchant 


the  girl  appears  to  be  cutting  his  throat.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  complete  failure  simply  because 
Brown  Linnet  did  not  bother  sufficiently,  and 
see  that  her  young  models  were  in  less  Dutch- 
doll-like  attitudes.  These  baby  studies  must 
be  well  done  if  they  are  done  at  all,  and  unless 
great  pains  are  taken,  there  can  be  no  success, 
and  where  there  is  no  success  with  capital 
subjedts,  the  onlooker  is  inclined  to  get  quite 
nasty  with  the  producer  for  having  thrown 
away  such  excellent  material.  (2)  Not  bad, 
better  than  the  one  we  reproduce,  but  the 
children  are  altogether  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  picture.  Keep  further  away 
from  them  next  time.  What  a  nice  little  boy 
for  a  model. 

Selcea. — Too  stiff  a  bridge  to  come  out 
nicely  from  the  purely  pidtorial  standpoint. 
We  do  not  think  you  have  held  your  camera 
steady,  or  else  it  was  not  in  perfedt  focus,  for 
there  is  a  want  of  definition  about  the  whole. 
Why  did  you  make  a  snap-shot  when  a  time 
exposure  would  have  been  far  better.  It 
would  have  given  what  your  present  print 
lacks,  namely,  atmosphere. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Brown  Linnet. 
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Tired  Tim. — We  seem  to  be  having  quite  a 
round  of  child  studies  this  month,  and  all  of 
them  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  noble 


army  of  “might-have-beens.”  Here  is  another 
in  which  all  the  youngsters  are  in  easy 
positions  amidst  satisfactory  surroundings,  and 
yet  no  one  can  say  that  the  photograph  is  a 
good  one.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the 
motif  is  not  explicit  enough.  The  artist  entitled 
his  effort  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  and  we  may  all  well 
ask  that.  Of  course  the  “it”  might  be  a 
curious  hairy  caterpillar,  or  something  of  that 
character,  but  it  is  risky  for  a  photographer,  or 
even  a  painter  to  grapple  such  a  scene.  You 
see,  Tired  Tim,  unless  you  could  really  show 
the  insect,  the  spectator  is  left  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  is  looking  at,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
the  mission  of  art  to  produce  puzzle  pictures, 
which  lose  half  their  effeCt,  because  instead  of 
looking  at  their  beauties  of  line,  etc.,  we  waste 
our  time  thinking  what  the  whole  means.  You 
had  a  nice  hedge,  and  some  nice  little  girls. 
Could  they  not  have  been  looking  for  birds’ 
nests  or  gathering  blackberries?  Then  the 
motif  would  have  been  clear,  and  you  would 
have  succeeded. 

Ra. — Too  hard  to  be  very  satisfadory,  and 
besides  there  is  nothing  at  the  base  to  balance 
the  bunch  of  grass  at  the  top.  The  trimming 
has  been  done  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Kildare. — In  the  first  place  you  should 
have  taken  the  photograph  the  other  way  up 
on  the  plate,  and  secondly,  you  overexposed. 
It  is  really  astonishing  what  little  light  the 
plates  will  do  with.  We  can  hardly  account 
for  the  foggy  appearance  of  your  print,  it 
may  be  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  likely 
being  an  unsafe  dark-room.  You  have  focussed 
very  well  so  far  as  the  dome  or  distant  figures 
go,  but  the  young  gentleman  in  the  foreground 
is  badly  out. 


Snap-Dragon. — We  do  not  like  views  inside 
conservatories.  What  a  very  much  nicer 
photograph  you  could  have  produced  had 
you  taken  a  few  of  the  blooms  separately. 
Technically  your  attempt  will  pass. 

Halez-fax. — With  a  good  foreground  this 
photograph  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 
Why  did  you  not  break  up  the  snow  in  some 
way,  either  by  laying  branches  on  it,  or 
trampling  it  about  ?  You  have  secured  a  nice 
amount  of  atmosphere.  Cut  half  an  inch  off 
the  left-hand  side,  and  half  an  inch  off  the 
right. 

Evesham. — The  rockery  is  in  a  great  deal 
better  focus  than  the  girl,  and  you  ought  never 
to  have  allowed  her  to  push  her  feet  so  much 
forward,  because  it  has  made  them  appear 
unnaturally  large.  You  overexposed  slightly 
and  you  finished  in  a  very  commonplace 
and  orthodox  manner.  You  must  consider 
the  art  side  more. 

Bob  Major.  —  This  might  be  very  nice 
printed  on  Velox  or  platinotype.  Even  at 
present,  suffering  as  it  does  from  the  evil  effects 
of  P.O.P.,  it  is  really  very  far  from  displeasing. 
It  is  undoubtedly  made  by  the  nice  lighting  of 
the  more  distant  portions  of  the  street. 

Ethel. — Here  is  what  we  might  call  a 
portrait  genre  study,  which  is  just  spoilt  by 
one  thing.  The  two  models  are  well  posed, 
the  elder  lady  seems  to  be  telling  the  girl  some 
interesting  tale,  and  although,  of  course,  the 
theme  is  homely  and  perhaps  just  a  little  bit 
commonplace,  the  whole  will  pass.  The  good 
effedt,  however,  is  totally  ruined  by  the  fearful 
anachronisms  which  are  painfully  evident. 
We  have  for  instance  a  couple  of  decidedly 
indoor  screens,  a  large  standard  lamp,  and 


various  other  drawing-room  fitments,  and  yet 
to  the  right  there  appears  the  exterior  of  a 
house  which  gives  away  the  whole  thing, 
while  the  grass-covered  foreground  likewise 
does  its  quota  towards  making  the  picture 
more  ridiculous.  Next  time  you  photograph, 
Ethel,  be  certain  to  see  that  if  you  attempt  to 
portray  a  room,  you  do  not  mix  it  with  an 
exterior  scene.  If  there  is  a  floor  of  grass, 
cover  it  with  carpets,  and  if  bits  of  houses 
will  intrude  themselves  round  the  edges,  trim 
away  before  you  submit  your  work  to  a  critic. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tired  Tim. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Ethel. 
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Tippy  Tilly, — The  Rembrandt  effect  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  the  distracting  objects  in  the 
background  take  away  from  the  real  artistic 
value  of  your  print.  See  next  time  that  they 
are  not  present,  and  we  should  also  advise 
you  to  use  a  reflector  to  prevent  the  total  lack 
of  definition  which  is  present  in  the  darker 
portions  of  your  photograph. 

Maid  Marian. — Badly  out  of  focus,  certainly 
overexposed,  you  will  have  to  begin  all  over 
again.  You  selected  a  fairly  pictorial  point  of 
view,  and  the  lighting  is  quite  satisfactory. 

I.W. — No,  we  do  not  care  for  this,  the 
distant  church  is  too  stiff,  and  the  foreground 
is  too  much  out  of  focus.  The  tone  is  pretty, 
and  the  technique  quite  satisfactory.  You 
must  devote  your  energies  to  more  pictorial 
subjects  next  time.  We  never  return  prints 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column. 

Smith. — A  fairly  pleasing  little  bit,  rather 
trivial,  however.  The  girl  is  extremely  natural 
and  unaffected,  but  we  rather  doubt  whether 
your  vignetting  is  altogether  the  correct  thing. 

Trilby. — A  pleasant  little  family  group.  It 
is  far  better  to  take  people  like  this,  than  to 
pose  them  as  if  they  knew  what  was  about  to 
happen.  The  lighting  and  the  background 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  but  a  tiny  bit  better 
focus  on  the  faces  would  have  improved 
matters. 

Club. — Why  did  you  not  take  your  boy 
outside  ?  This  sort  of  costume  is  altogether 
unsuitable  for  a  room,  and  especially  is  it 
worrying  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  a 
bric-a-brac  stand.  Of  course  you  had  to  give 
a  fairly  long  exposure,  which  meant  necessarily 
that  he  would  move.  His  pose  for  a  pure 
portrait  is  quite  pleasing,  and  if  his  surround¬ 
ings  had  only  matched  his  costume,  he  would 
have  done. 

Alumna. — You  should  not  have  printed  the 
head  in  an  oval  mask,  such  a  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  spoils  almost  any  photograph.  We  fancy, 
too,  that  you  were  wrong  in  taking  her  in 
profile,  we  think  she  would  present  a  better 
full  face.  The  exposure  has  been  correctly 
timed,  and  the  background  is  very  nicely 
subdued. 

Forrestier. — What  a  hideous  moon  or 
sun  !  It  will  not  do  at  all.  The  best  plan  is  to 
cut  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the  top,  and  make  a 
long  narrow  print  of  it. 

Belvoir. — When  you  print  this  on  rough 
paper,  and  cut  half  an  inch  off  the  sky,  you 
will  have  a  pastoral  pidture  which  would  have 
been  almost  perfedt,  had  not  that  ridiculous  old 
sheep  in  the  foreground  moved  at  the  critical 
moment. 

Neuk. — We  like  this  very  much,  although 
its  size  goes  against  it.  The  lighting  on  the 
trees  is  pretty.  Why  do  you  not  get  a  larger 
camera  ? 

Fido. — Quite  poetical,  and  exadtly  suited,  so 
far  as  its  compositorial  lines  go,  to  the  shape 
to  which  you  have  trimmed  it.  This  should 
make  an  excellent  lantern  slide. 

M.  E.  W. — Badly  overexposed  ;  remember, 
snowscapes  are  difficult  things  to  take,  and 
require  only  about  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  same  view  would  do  on  a  bright  summer  day. 


Huguenot. — An  effedtive  portrait,  or  rather 
it  will  be  when  you  have  so  arranged  that  the 
portions  round  the  lady’s  head  are  printed  a 
little  darker,  and  thus  throw  her  features  out. 

Vanessa.  —  Capital,  Vanessa,  especially 
when  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  top.  We  think 
this  is  well  worth  enlarging,  as  then  the  effedt 
would  be  brought  out. 

Enthusiast. — You  have  secured  a  good 
negative,  but  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  toning  bath,  for  the  paper  has  gone  quite 
yellow.  Why  not  employ  Velox  ?  In  a  view 
of  this  charadter  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the 
church  as  large  as  possible. 


©nr  JEfcitoi’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  ii  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  lo 
Correspondents.’’  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Particulars  of  the  forthcoming/inn'or  Salon 
appear  under  a  special  heading  this  month, 
and  to  that  section  the  attention  of  new 
readers  is  particularly  requested.  Old  readers 
know  all  about  it  already.  We  hope  to  intro¬ 
duce  several  very  attractive  new  features  into 
the  Salon  this  year,  but,  broadly  speaking,  it 
will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  previous  years, 
exper  nee  having  shown  that  nothing  more 
interesting  o'r  useful  could  be  devised.  Our 
Salon  numbers  (August  each  year)  from  1895 
to  last  year  would  form  a  highly  entertaining 
olume  bound  by  themselves. 

*  * 

Those  photographers  who  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  chemical  side  of  the  subject  will 
find  a  page  or  two  of  useful  formulae,  including 
results  of  the  latest  experiments  month  by 
month,  in  The  Practical  Photogaaphev.  We  have 
not  space  in  these  columns  to  give  as  much 
information  in  regard  to  chemical  processes 
and  manipulations  as  we  should  wish,  though 
a  careful  selection  of  notes  (more  especially 
adapted  for  novices)  on  such  matters  appears 
each  month  under  “  Our  Laboratory.”  But 
the  would-be  chemist-photographer  will  find 
our  companion  magazine  uncommonly  useful, 
and  if  he  would  only  consult  it,  we  should  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  answering  many  questions 
by  post. 

*  * 

A  Fourth  Circle  of  our  Postal  Club  can  be 
inaugurated  as  soon  as  there  are  half-a-dozen 
entries.  At  present  we  have  three  only,  but 
expect  others  by  every  post.  Entrance  fee  and 
subscription,  three  and  sixpence.  Prize  or 
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certificate  winners  in  any  of  our  competitions 
or  those  who  have  their  work  reproduced  in 
our  Salon  are  eligible. 

*  * 

If  we  can  induce  our  readers  to  buy  a  copy 
of  The  Practical  Photographer  for  March,  and 
turn  to  that  page  wherein  appears  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  decidedly  novel  series  of  prize 
competitions,  we  shall  be  uncommonly  pleased. 
And  furthermore,  if  they  are  thereby  induced 
to  enter  the  lists  and  attempt  to  send  in  the 
lucky  view  which  shall  grace  the  post-card,  we 
shall  be  highly  satisfied,  for  nothing  would 
please  us  better  than  that  a  subscriber  to  The 
Junior  Photographer  should  make  points  also  in 
the  competitions  of  another  magazine.  The 
pictorial  post-card  collector  will  find  The 
Practical  Photographer  prize  scheme  seductive 
as  ministering  to  his  own  hobby:  we  quite 
anticipate  that  “P.P.  "post-cards  will  eventually 
become  highly  prized  rarities. 

*  + 

Those  who  intend  contributing  to  the  Boys’ 
Fight,  Cat  and  Dog,  and  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
petitions  will  please  note  that  instead  of 
closing  on  June  25th  as  announced,  the  last 
day  for  receiving  entries  will  be  July  25th. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  fill  out  our  Salon  number 
with  the  awards  and  criticisms  which  would 
take  up  space  which  could  be  devoted  to  some 
matters  of  perhaps  more  general  interest.  In 
connection  with  the  Salon,  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  we  have  decided  that  hereafter  any 
of  those  who  have  had  their  work  reproduced 
“on  the  line,”  will  be  eligible  for  our  Postal 
Club. 

* 

Three  more  competitions  are  introduced  to 
our  readers  this  month.  In  the  first,  a  prize 
of  one  guinea  is  offered  for  an  illustration  or 
illustrations  of  a  line  from  Gray’s  celebrated 
“  Elegy  ”  ;  in  the  second,  a  guinea  is  to  be  given 
for  the  best  study  of  flowers  or  fruit ;  while  in 
the  third,  two  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  are  to  be 
awarded  for  the  two  best  photographs  of  an 
angler.  These  are  comparatively  easy  con¬ 
tests,  we  hope  they  will  be  as  well  supported 
as  the  snowscape  competition,  which  has  just 
closed.  In  the  August  number  an  entirely  fresh 
list  will  be  laid  before  our  readers,  and  we 
trust  that  our  scheme  for  igoo-i  will  meet 
with  much  approval.  Although  we  have 
practically  arranged  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
we  are  still  open  for  suggestions  for  com¬ 
petitions  from  our  readers,  which  we  shall  be 
extremely  pleased  to  consider  if  sent  to  us 
before  June  25th.  We  want  original  ideas, 
however,  suggestions  for  the  ordinary  class  of 
things  will  be  no  good. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  lend  to  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  a  set  of  lantern  slides 
selected  from  several  years’  competitions  in 
The  Junior  Photographer.  The  collection  num¬ 
bers  about  a  hundred  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character,  including  landscapes,  scenes  on  the 
seashore,  ecclesiastical  buildings  with  interior 
and  exterior  views,  figure  subjects,  and  a  few 
things  of  an  amusing  character.  We  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  accidental  loss  of  a  reference 
book,  we  are  not  able  to  attach  the  authors’ 
names  in  all  cases.  Secretaries  desiring  the 
loan  of  The  Junior  Photographer  set  of  lantern 
slides  should  now  make  application  to  us. 
Carriage  both  ways  must  be  paid  by  those 
borrowing  the  slides,  and  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  any  breakage  or  loss  that  may 
occur. 


Hnswers  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subje<5ts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

C.  J.  Bolton  asks  for  a  reply  by  post,  and  says  “  Please 
write  to  me  as  a  friend.”  We  cannot  send  a  postal  reply, 
because  C.  J.  B.  omits  to  enclose  the  necessary  stamp. 
As  this  sort  of  thing  has  occurred  several  times  lately, 
we  are  getting  rather  cross  about  it.  However,  we  reply 
in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  possible.  He  will  understand 
now  from  the  entries  therein  how  the  Readers’  Exchange 
is  to  be  used. 

C.  Humberlegge. — A  normal  developer  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  tabloid  of  pyro  and  one  of  the  accelerator 
in  each  ounce  of  water,  moreover,  the  accelerator  should 
be  dissolved  first. 

N.  Y.  Ruhtra. — The  advantages  are  about  equal  to 
the  disadvantages.  Should  think  that  on  the  whole  you 
would  do  better  to  use  more  rapid  plates.  Isochromatic 
plates  make  practically  no  difference  for  indoor  portraits. 

Francisca. — Get  a  plain  substantial  quarter-plate 
bellows  camera.  Almost  any  dealer  has  a  selection 
in  stock. 

Trilby. — If  a  criticism  of  your  print  has  not  already 
appeared,  it  has  been  lost  either  in  the  post  or  otherwise. 
Write  as  often  as  you  like.  You  see  we  have  full-page 
pictures  occasionally,  but  there  are  so  many  features  we 
want  to  have,  that  something  has  to  be  sacrificed  in 
favour  of  that  variety  which  we  hope  is  an  appreciable 
feature  of  The  Junior  Photographer. 

Northwood. — Of  course,  entries  are  not  closed,  when 
Sunday  is  the  25th,  until  Monday  morning.  We  are 
certainly  not  so  enthusiastic  as  to  come  down  and  open 
the  post  box  on  Sunday  morning.  Your  suggestion  for 
flood  photographs  is  worth  considering,  but  we  are  afraid 
floods  are  not  at  all  easy  to  photograph  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  adequately  convey  the  idea  of  unusual 
conditions.  We  have  read  your  argument  in  regard  to 
bookplates  with  interest,  but  although  we  quite  see  your 
point,  we  are  not  entirely  in  agreement  with  you. 

Orcade. — In  your  case  a  special  exception  could  be 
made  in  some  way,  so  if  you  still  wish  to  join,  send  name 
and  subscription  at  once. 

E.  R.  Tetley. — The  mount  is  not  really  bad,  and  this 
sort  of  thing  does  to  give  away  to  friends  who  have  the 
ordinary  type  of  album.  You  should  get,  however,  some 
of  the  “Nature”  mounts  for  your  best  work,  these  are 
much  nicer,  and  certainly  more  artistic.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  your  formula  for  “Our  Laboratory,” 
provided  it  is  one  that  is  not  generally  known.  Why  use 
P.O.P.  at  all  though,  when  you  can  get  other  papers,  such 
as  Velox  ? 
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FIGURES  IN  LANDSCAPE. 

By  the  Editor. 

WE  are  told  that  figures  may  be 
brought  into  a  landscape  for 
a  variety  of  purposes ;  to 
break  up  a  mass  or  line  antagonistic 
to  the  general  effedt,  to  diredt  attention 
to  a  particular  place,  to  give  additional 
interest  or  emphasis  to  some  particular 
scene,  and  so  forth. 

The  prevailing  idea  with  photo¬ 
graphers  is  to  supply  the  human 
interest :  they  like  to  see  somebody 
about,  otherwise  the  place  seems 
deserted.  Adting  upon  this  notion  it 
is  customary,  among  novices  at  all 
events,  to  adopt  one  of  the  two  following 
methods.  If  you  have  one  friend  with 
you,  place  him  in  a  prominent  position, 
in  an  unusual  attitude  (one  that  he 
rarely  or  never  assumes  in  ordinary 
life)  in  the  adt  of  doing  nothing,  and 
doing  it  very  consciously,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  be  quite  sure  he  looks 
straight  at  the  camera,  or  failing  that 
let  him  fix  his  eyes  upon  space, 
because  that  performance  is  pretty 
sure  to  impart  an  inane  expression  to 
his  countenance. 

But  if  there  are  several  friends,  then 
sprinkle  them  about  like  currants  in  a 
cake,  as  near  equidistant  as  possible, 
let  them  all  pose  as  in  the  above  case, 
and  lastly,  each  person  must  gaze  in  a 
different  diredtion,  whilst  if  the  eyes  of 


one  or  two  can  be  twisted  sideways — 
their  heads  one  way,  their  eyes  another 
— the  composition  will  have  a  harmony 
and  completeness  past  all  description! 

Fig.  i  is  an  almost  perfedt  example 
of  the  second  method  of  posing  figures 
in  landscape  according  to  the  novice. 
It  has  been  provided  (unwittingly)  by 
one  of  the  readers  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher.  He  has  my  sympathy,  which 
is  all  the  more  sincere  because  1  re¬ 
member,  several  years  ago,  doing 
something  almost  as  bad  myself.  The 
only  reason  why  mine  was  not  quite 
so  awful  as  his  was  because  two  figures 
only  were  at  my  disposal.  But 
perhaps  I  am  on  the  wrong  track  :  the 
intention  of  the  photographer  has  been 
to  take  a  group,  the  trees  and  bushes 
serving  only  as  a  background,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  case  of  figures  in 
landscape  at  all.  If  that  be  the  case, 
however,  my  sarcasm  is  none  the  less 
pointed,  for  the  “grouping”  simply 
does  not  exist.  The  girls  appear  to 
have  so  little  connedtion  one  with  the 
other  that  they  might  almost  have 
fallen  from  the  clouds. 

Now,  if  this  illustration  shows  us 
everything  that  is  bad  in  the  way  of 
arranging  figures  in  landscape,  the 
reader  will  ask:  What  is  right?  What 
sort  of  figures  ought  to  be  employed 
and  how  should  they  be  posed  ? 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  be  on  the  safer  side  when 


he  excludes  figures  altogether,  especi¬ 
ally  among  woodland  scenery,  and  in 
general  where  nature  runs  wild.  Ap¬ 
propriate  figures  are  rarely  met  with, 
certainly  not  among  one’s  companions, 


Fig.  i. 


unless  they  are  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  dress  them¬ 
selves  up  as  gipsies,  woodmen,  stick- 
gathers  and  the  like.  Even  then  there 
is  grave  danger  of  the  parts  being 
badly  played,  and  the  figures  looking 
like  ordinary  people  playing  a  part  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed.  Natives, 
or  country  folk,  are  usually  duffers  at 
posing,  though  I  have  met  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Children  are  most  easy 
to  manage,  and  after  a  few  experiments 
usually  tumble  to  the  idea  pretty  well. 
But  if  you  have  a  suitable  figure  or 
figures  at  your  disposal  you  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  sacrifice  the  land¬ 
scape  for  their  sake.  If  you  wish  to 
photograph  figures  among  suitable  sur¬ 
roundings  that  is  quite  another  matter; 
we  are  talking  now  about  figures  as  an 
accessory  to  landscape. 

Every  precaution  must  be  taken, 
then,  to  so  place  the  figures  that  they 
are  subordinate  to  the  landscape.  For 
example,  if  a  roadway  appears  in  the 
composition,  then  you  may  introduce 
to  advantage  an  old  man  or  woman,  a 
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carter  leading  a  horse,  or  two  or  three 
children.  Whichever  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  adopted,  let  the  people  be 
retreating  in  the  distance,  or  if  ap¬ 
proaching,  so  far  away,  or  so  much  in 
the  shade  that  only  their  outlines  are 
visible. 

For  the  banks  of  a  stream  few 
figures,  save  that  of  an  angler,  young 
or  old,  or  children  wading,  are  appro¬ 
priate.  The  illustration  (Fig.  2),  show¬ 
ing  the  injudicious  inclusion  of  figures, 
may  be  introduced  at  this  point.  The 
photographer  has  discovered  a  pretty 
streamlet,  crossed  by  a  narrow  “pack- 
horse”  bridge.  He  hardly  includes 
sufficient  of  the  surroundings,  but  that 
question  is  a  little  outside  our  present 
topic.  To  this  secluded  nook  he  not 
only  introduced  two  ladies  with  cos¬ 
tumes  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
scene,  but  he  furthermore  placed  them 
in  such  attitudes  that  they  seem 
isolated  objects,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  grey  rock  and  grassy  bank. 
Their  eyes  are  directed  towards  the 
camera,  not  towards  any  part  of  the 
landscape. 

Now  picture  to  yourselves  the 
change  which  could  be  wrought  if  in 
place  of  these  demoiselles,  a  rustic 
youth  were  placed  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  one  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  he  held  a  rude  fishing  rod 
towards  the  dark  pool  under  the  bridge. 
The  rod  and  his  attitude  would  both 
aid  in  leading  the  eye  beneath  the 
bridge  to  the  shallows  beyond,  and  by 


Fig.  2. 

that  simple  expedient  the  elements  of 
the  picture  would  be  pulled  together 
into  a  harmonious  whole. 

As  a  simple  illustration  of  the 
judicious  use  of  figures  in  landscape, 


let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  pidture.  Without  these  children 
the  scene  would  be  lifeless — a  deserted 
village  in  fadt.  But  villages  are  not 
uninhabited  as  a  rule,  therefore,  in  this 
case  it  is  desirable  to  include  figures  if 
we  can  only  lay  hands  on  those  which 
are  appropriate,  and  what  could  be 
better  than  a  few  children  returning 
from  school,  some  of  them  loitering  for 
gossip  as  children  will  do  ? 


There  are  other  reasons  for  bringing 
figures  in  here — the  long,  straight  road 
that  needs  breaking  in  some  way ;  con¬ 
siderations  of  space  which  can  only  be 
well  conveyed  by  a  bold  objedt  in  the 
foreground.  It  is  true  that  the  girls 
appear  a  bit  stiff,  nor  is  the  pidture 
without  other  faults.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
instance  of  the  right  use  of  figures  in 
landscape. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF 
SALTED  PAPER. 

N  journals  and  text-books  intended 
for  the  amateur’s  use  one  always 
finds  something  omitted,  and  that 
is,  any  information  on  sensitizing 
paper.  The  photographer  who  allows 
his  course  of  experimental  study,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  to  be  guided  by  the 
literature  he  reads,  will  soon  become 
acquainted  with  many  subjects  out¬ 
side  the  ordinary  routine,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  enlarging,  lantern-slide  making, 
etc.  But  of  photographic  chemistry 
he  knows  nothing  ;  and  assuming  that 
at  some  future  time  he  hopes  to  become 
a  good  photographer,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  sooner  or  later,  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 

Returning  from  School.  By  the  Editor. 


the  chemical  readtions  which  concern 
him. 

Now  I  do  not  think  a  better  intro- 
dudtion  to  this  branch  of  photographic 
study  can  be  obtained  than  that  which 
the  sensitizing  of  different  papers  offers, 
and  as  this  work  is  as  fascinating  as  it 
is  instrudtive,  I  trust  that  the  readers 
of  The  Junior  Photographev  will  not 
despise  an  occasional  chapter  on  the 
subjedt. 

The  easiest  silver  paper  to  prepare 
is  what  is  known  as  “salted  paper.” 
Except  that  gelatine  is  used  instead  of 
albumen,  it  very  much  resembles  the 
old  albumenized  paper. 

Take  30  grs.  of  gelatine  and  soak  it 
in  ^  oz.  distilled  water.  When  swollen, 
put  the  vessel  containing  it  into  a  jar 
of  hot  water.  After  it  has  melted  add 
the  following : — 
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Ammonium  chloride  (pure)  . .  20  grs. 

Citric  acid .  3  ,, 

Distilled  water .  1  oz. 


The  two  solutions  must  be  well  mixed 
by  continued  stirring,  and  kept  hot  for 
a  few  minutes.  It  may  then  be  poured 
into  a  developing  tray,  and  while  hot, 
the  paper  is  floated  upon  it. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  there  are 
no  air  bubbles,  and  this  may  be  en¬ 
sured  by  taking  each  end  of  the  paper 
C  D,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 


C  D 


a\.  ; _ 7b 


of  one  hand,  and  curving  it,  so  that  the 
line  at  E  first  touches  the  suriace  A  B, 
the  hands  being  then  lowered  till  C  D 
lies  flat  on  the  solution.  After  each 
sheet  has  been  floated  for  three 
minutes  it  must  be  hung  up  to  drain 
and  dry,  either  by  a  clip  or  by  being 
pinned  to  the  wall.  The  above 
quantity  of  solution  will  suffice  for 
about  a  dozen  quarter-plate  sheets. 

When  dry  the  paper  must  be  sensi¬ 
tized  by  floating  for  one  minute  on  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
This  is  done  in  lamplight  or  in  the 
dark-room,  where  the  paper  must  be 
dried.  It  will  then  be  ready  for  use, 
and  should  not  be  kept  more  than  a 
few  days. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tone  the  paper, 
although  this  may  be  done  if  desired. 
The  following  gives  the  best  results : — 


Borax .  150  grs. 

Hot  water .  10  ozs. 

When  cold  add 

Gold  chloride  .  2  grs. 


T.  Thorne  Baker. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  AN 
OUTFIT. 

rl  HE  more  I  compare  the  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  of  ten  years 
ago,  and  that  of  to-day,  the 
more  astonished  I  am,  not  only  at  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effect¬ 
ed,  but  at  the  steady  reduction  in  cost 
that  has  also  taken  place. 


The  first  really  substantial  camera 
which  came  into  my  possession  cost 
me  something  over  £4.,  without  either 
lens  or  stand.  Now  I  can  purchase  a 
more  effective  instrument  with  lens 
and  stand  complete  for  the  same  price. 
When  hand  cameras  first  made  their 
appearance  £3  or  £\  was  required  to 
secure  practical  efficiency,  but  now  one 
can  get  a  little  black  box  with  just  the 
same  movements,  and  indeed  a  few 
advantages  over  the  mediaeval  style, 
for  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings  at  the 
outside.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of 
cameras  in  my  time,  and  experience 
has  taught  me  that  as  a  rule  there  is  a 
tendency  to  pay  too  much  “  for  the 
whistle.”  At  the  same  time  I  am  not 
taking  up  a  brief  for  the  cheap  and 
nasty. 

There  are  some  outfits  on  the  market 
I  would  not  have  given  ;  there  are 
others  whose  price  is  out  of  all  reason, 
because  the  photographer  simply  pays 
for  a  lot  of  elaborate  fittings  and  move¬ 
ments,  and  for  a  very  high  finish,  the 
first  whereof  he  will  never  learn  to 
employ,  and  the  second  an  unnecessary 
quality  where  use  is  the  object,  and 
not  ornamen cation. 

If  a  perfect  novice  comes  to  me  and 
asks  the  question,  “What  sort  of  a 
camera  shall  I  get  ?”  my  advice  is 
almost  invariably  as  follows  :  a  half¬ 
plate  stand  camera,  substantially  made, 
a  three-fold  stand,  the  last  segment 
of  which  slides,  and  an  achromatic 
combination  or  casket  lens.  “  But,” 
he  may  protest,  “  I  want  one  of  those 
things  you  can  carry  in  your  hand,  and 
snap  with  them  at  anything  that  suits 
your  fancy.”  “Well,”  I  respond,  “to 
the  novice  hand  cameras  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  ;  to  the  expert  they  are 
occasionally  of  great  utility.  If  you 
must  have  a  hand  camera,  the  choice 
is  endless,  and  there  are  very  few  bad 
patterns  on  the  market,  but  be  advised 
not  to  pay  more  than  two  or  three 
guineas  for  one,  so  that  when  your 
judgment  has  been  matured  by  experi¬ 
ence,  you  can  sell  it  without  serious 
sacrifice,  and  buy  the  exact  pattern 
you  want.” 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  main  point 
of  these  notes.  My  own  outfit  at 
present  consists  of  a  half-plate  bellows 
camera,  capable  of  racking  out  to  some 
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17  or  1 8  inches,  a  time  and  instantane¬ 
ous  shutter  fixed  at  the  front  of  the 
camera,  behind  the  lens,  and  six  double 
dark  slides,  numbered  one  to  twelve. 
The  camera  has  a  turntable  on  to 
which  the  legs  fit  direct,  so  that  there 
is  no  loose  tripod  head  to  bother  with. 
The  lens  has  four  separate  achromatic 
objectives  of  6,  io,  .14,  and  20  inches 
respectively.  Singly,  they  make  what 
are  called  landscape  lenses  ;  combined, 
they  form  rapid  rectilinears  of  wide  or 
narrow  angle,  according  to  the  specific 
combination.  With  this  outfit  I  can 
do  almost  anything,  even  to  the  taking 
of  snap-shots,  for  if  fitted  with  a 
focussing  scale  I  could  hold  the  camera 
in  my  hand,  and  fire  at  any  suitable 
object.  But  for  the  sake  of  conveni¬ 
ence  I  have  also  a  hand-camera  of 
simple  construction,  which  cost  me 
exactly  one  guinea.  It  has  a  fixed- 
focus  single  lens  and  holds  twelve 
quarter-plates,  which  fall  down  after 
exposure  by  moving  a  lever. 

You  will  naturally  wish  to  know 
where  I  have  bought  this  outfit.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  dealer  in  apparatus  keeps 
in  stock  these  two  types  of  cameras. 
If  not,  you  can  easily  procure  them 
from  some  of  the  makers.  But  as  a 
rule  they  are  stock  patterns. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  their  use  in 
the  field.  To  carry  them  the  following 
method  is  adopted.  The  half-plate 
camera  is  slipped  into  a  cardboard  box 
covered  with  cloth,  which  exactly  holds 
it  and  protects  the  focussing  screen 
from  accidental  breakage.  Three  of 
the  slides  go  into  another  cloth-covered 
box,  and  the  remaining  three  in  a 
third.  If  the  day  is  to  be  a  long  one 
I  take  all  the  slides  with  me,  but  for  a 
short  outing  only,  three  suffice.  These 
then  are  packed  together  with  lens  and 
focussing  cloth  in  a  rucksack.  I  have 
described  the  construction  of  a  ruck¬ 
sack  previously,  so  need  not  go  into 
details  again.  It  is  carried  on  the 
shoulders,  but  there  is  no  strap  across 
the  chest,  and  both  arms  are  left  free. 
The  stand  can  be  carried  either  in  the 
hand  or  strapped  at  the  top  of  the  sack, 
while  the  hand  camera,  if  its  advantages 
are  not  to  be  lost,  must  of  necessity  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  be  brought 
into  play  whenever  anything  suitable 
presents  itself.  '  This  circumstance 
often  occurs  unexpectedly.  When  the 


place  to  begin  operations  is  reached, 
and  the  large  camera  is  unpacked,  I  do 
not  return  it  to  the  sack  immediately 
it  is  used,  but  carry  it  attached  to  the 
tripod,  putting  the  hand  camera  for  the 
time  being,  out  of  the  way  in  the  bag. 

If  I  am  photographing  pure  land¬ 
scape,  any  of  the  single  lenses,  chosen 
according  to  the  angle  of  view  I  wish 
to  include  will  do,  but  if  there  are 
buildings  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  especially  if  they  are  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  I  must  combine  two  of  the 
lenses  to  make  a  rectilinear  in  order 
that  the  straight  lines  may  not  be  dis¬ 
torted.  The  20  in.  and  14  in.  lens 
produce  one  of  about  8  in.  focus;  the 
10  in.  and  the  6  in.  one  of  about  \\  in. 
focus,  the  latter  being  only  suitable 
for  use  in  a  confined  area.  The  longer 
the  focus  lens  that  can  be  employed 
the  better. 

To  go  more  deeply  into  field  practice 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  where  my 
object  has  simply  been  to  indicate 
broadly  the  most  useful  kind  of  outfit 
for  an  amateur  photographer  of  ordin¬ 
ary  tastes,  and  to  show  at  the  same 
time  that  photography  need  not  be 
made  a  very  expensive  hobby. 

Percy  Lund. 

A  PLATE “CUTTING 
APPLIANCE. 

PRIZE  ARTICLE. 

By  A .  W.  Cooper. 

''O  those  amateur  photographers 
who  use  the  small  cameras  now 
on  the  market,  taking  halves  or 
quarters  of  the  standard  size  plates, 
the  following  plate-cutting  appliance 
may  be  interesting.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  only  a  few  brands  are  supplied  cut 
ready  in  the  small  sizes  used,  and  very 
probably  the  particular  one  we  mostly 
use  is  not  included  in  the  list,  and  so 
it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  for 
ourselves. 

A  fixed  cutting  shape  is  not  always 
desirable,  as  sometimes  the  plates  to  be 
cut  may  vary  in  size,  for  instance,  if  we 
wish  to  cut  a  half-plate  into  four,  which 
happens  to  be  smaller  than  standard 
size,  while  two  of  the  smaller  plates 
will  be  of  the  correct  size,  the  other 
two  will  be  as  much  too  small  as  the 
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whole  plate  was  before  cutting.  Now, 
whilst  this  might  not  matter  so  much 
in  a  large  plate,  the  small  rebates  used 
by  the  makers  of  the  small  cameras 
make  it  extremely  undesirable  in  the 
smaller  sizes,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
allow  the  plate  to  drop  entirely  out  of 
its  holder. 

The  following  appliance  minimizes 
this,  for,  no  matter  what  the  size  of 
the  plate  to  be  cut  may  be  (from  half¬ 
plate  downwards),  it  enables  the  user 
to  divide  it  exactly  in  half  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty,  and  that  even  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  dark-room. 


Take  a  piece  of  well-seasoned  wood, 
free  from  warp  or  twist,  sixteen  inches 
long,  nine  inches  wide,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Plane  this 
up  true  and  flat  and  square  up  the 
edges.  A  drawing  board  will  do 
capitally  for  this.  Along  one  side  which 
will  be  the  top,  glue  and  screw  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  sixteen  inches  long, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
forms  the  base  (fig.  i)  to  which  the 
movable  parts  are  hinged. 

Next  plane  up  two  pieces  of  hard 
wood  fifteen  inches  long,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad  and  one-eighth  thick, 
one  piece  fifteen  inches  by  three- 
quarters  by  one-quarter,  and  two 
pieces  nine  inches  by  three-quarters 
by  one-eighth. 

Scribe  a  light  line  down  the  centre 
of  each  piece,  and  on  this  line  at  three- 
eighths  from  the  ends,  and  also  precisely 
in  the  centre  of  the  two  shorter  pieces, 
make  five  holes  for  the  rivets  or  screws 
which  will  ultimately  fasten  them 
together. 


In  the  longer  pieces  make  the  holes 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  each  end 
only  and  also  precisely  on  the  light 
line,  and  then  proceed  to  fasten  them 
all  together,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  Great 


care  must  be  exercised  to  get  each 
limb  parallel  in  fastening  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  same  distance  apart, 
as  on  the  correctness  of  this  operation 
depends  the  success  of  the  instrument. 

It  will  now  appear  not  unlike  a 
magnified  parallel  rule  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  instrument  type  with  an 
additional  centre  strip,  and,  like  the 
instrument  mentioned,  it  must  work 
quite  as  easily  and  truly  if  the  results 
are  to  be  depended  on. 

The  centre  slip  should  have  a  slot 
cut  in  it  exaCtly  in  a  line  with  the  holes 
which  permit  it  to  be  secured  to  the 
cross  arms,  and  of  a  width  to  enable  a 
diamond  or  wheel  cutter  to  pass  easily 
along  without  side  shake  (see  fig.  3). 

A  simpler  plan  of  making  the  centre 
strip  is  suggested  at  fig.  4.  In  this 
case  it  is  built  up,  and  so  ensures  the 
central  space  being  true. 
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These  strips  should  now  be  hinged 
to  the  baseboard  with  the  outside 
eighth-inch  strip  over  the  raised  por¬ 
tion,  and  to  which  the  hinges  are 
screwed.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the 
central  strip  does  not  touch  the  base¬ 
board,  but  leaves  a  space  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deep.  In  this  space  and 
touching  the  raised  part  of  the  base¬ 
board,  the  plate  to  be  cut  is  placed. 
The  thick  strip  is  then  pressed  tightly 
up  to  the  other  edge  of  the  plate  when 
the  slot  in  the  central  strip  will  be 
seen  to  be  exaCtly  central  from  the 
sides,  no  matter  what  distance  they  are 
apart. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  cut  a 
plate  exaCtly  in  half  is  a  very  simple 
matter  when  aided  by  this  easily  made 
apparatus,  which  is  now  finished  and 
can  be  varnished  to  keep  out  the  damp. 


The  New  Woman. — “Are  you  doing  any¬ 
thing  with  your  camera  now,  Madge?”  “Yes, 
indeed.  A  burglar  got  into  our  room  the  other 
night,  and  Nan  held  him  while  I  took  his 
photograph  by  flashlight.” — Chicago  Record. 
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LEISURE  HOURS  IN  A 
LABORATORY. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  6. 

Sundry  Manipulations. 

''“I  "'HE  novice  takes  his  negatives  as 
T  he  finds  them.  If  they  are  dense, 
well,  that  means  a  longer  time 
to  print ;  if  thin,  then  he  is  either  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  best  print  possible  or 
throws  the  negative  away. 

After  a  year  or  two  at  photography, 
however,  he  gradually  begins  to  realize 
that  there  are  very  few  negatives  in¬ 
capable  of  improvement  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  also  that  it  is  no  great 
task  to  redeem  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  negatives  which  previously 
had  found  their  way  to  the  dust-bin. 

The  first  of  these  reforming  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  undertaken  is  usually  that  of 
intensification,  and  though  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  can  be  achieved  in  this 
direction — no  operation  will  raise  one 
of  those  ghost-like  negatives  to  effi¬ 
cient  printing  density — yet  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  strengthening  may  be 
accomplished. 

Just  step  into  my  laboratory,  and  I 
will  show  you  what  actually  lies  within 
our  power.  Here  is  a  somewhat  ephe¬ 
meral  negative.  With  the  usual  coax¬ 
ing  method  of  printing  under  tissue 
paper  it  gives  a  very  flat  print — not 
worth  a  place  in  the  album.  We  will 
try  what  can  be  done  to  improve  it. 

Here  I  have  a  small  bottle  labelled 
“  Mercuric  chloride  —  saturated  solu¬ 
tion.”  I  pour  into  a  measuring  glass 
about  half  an  ounce,  and  add  three  times 
the  volume  of  water.  This  quantity  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  a  half-plate  nega¬ 
tive.  I  now  place  the  negative  in  a 
porcelain  tray,  and  pour  the  mercury 
solution  over  it,  rocking  steadily  to 
insure  every  part  being  well  covered. 
Almost  immediately  the  image  begins 
to  turn  white,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  it  is  entirely  “bleached,” 
as  the  term  goes. 

Our  next  operation  is  to  remove  it 
from  the  mercury  solution  and  wash 
very  thoroughly,  say  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  in  running  water.  In  the 
meantime  I  prepare  a  dilute  solution 
of  ammonia — about  i  dram  of  -88o  in 
2  ounces  of  water,  and  this  is  now 
poured  upon  the  negative,  rocking  it 


at  the  same  time.  The  image  begins 
to  appear  at  once,  browner  and  stronger 
than  before.  When  it  appears  to  have 
sufficient  density  (four  or  five  minutes 
will  do),  wash  once  more,  dry,  and  then 
a  new  print  can  be  made  which  is  sure 
to  be  considerably  better  than  that 
done  previous  to  intensifying. 

To  simplify  operations,  I  might  have 
used  this  one-solution  intensifier,  called 
“Agfa,”  sold  by  photographic  chemists, 
which  merely  requires  diluting  to  be 
ready  for  use.  There  is  no  re-develop- 
ing  in  this  case.  As  soon  as  the  image 
appears  dense  enough  we  have  only  to 
wash  thoroughly  and  dry,  and  printing 
may  then  be  proceeded  with. 

Reduction,  the  opposite  of  intensifi¬ 
cation,  is  an  operation  less  frequently 
required  in  the  case  of  negatives  :  with 
lantern  slides  it  is  often  necessary.  But 
we  must  leave  the  treatment  of  lantern 
slides  for  a  subsequent  “  Leisure  Hour,” 
and  talk  of  negatives  only  for  the 
present. 

Reduction  may  be  local  or  general. 

If  the  whole  of  the  negative  is  dense 
through  an  error  of  judgment  in  de¬ 
veloping,  we  can  thin  it  down  by 
immersion  for  a  short  time  in  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  per¬ 
sulphate,  further  action  being  stopped 
by  placing  for  a  minute  or  two  in  dilute 
sodium  sulphite  (exact  strength  imma¬ 
terial)  and  then  washing  thoroughly. 

Ammonium  persulphate  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  hard 
negatives,  because  it  modifies  the  con¬ 
trasts.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
contrasts  a  new  reducer,  peroxide  of 
cerium,  recently  put  upon  the  market, 
may  be  employed. 

Local  reduction  calls  for  more  care¬ 
ful  procedure,  and  a  little  practice  upon 
waste  negatives  is  desirable. 

I  have  here  a  negative.  The  subject 
is  a  landscape — the  rocky  bed  of  a 
stream  with  leafy  trees  meeting  each 
other  overhead.  You  will  see  by  this 
print  how  much  too  light  the  stones 
are.  Grey  in  colour  and  well  lighted 
by  direct  sunbeams  as  they  were,  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  should  act  upon 
the  film  more  rapidly,  so  that  in 
developing  they  become  almost  opaque 
before  a  fair  amount  of  detail  could  be 
observed  in  the  deep  green  canopy 
above. 

Now  what  we  want  is  to  reduce  this 
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dense  foreground  of  boulders  and 
pebbles  without  interfering  with  the 
trees. 

I  take  a  little  ordinary  hypo  solution 
in  a  dish,  enough  to  cover  the  negative, 
and  immerse  it,  giving  a  few  minutes 
for  soaking.  Then  I  fake  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  from 
this  little  bottle,  pouring  into  a  watch- 
glass  or  an  egg-cup  or  any  small  open 
vessel  about  half  a  teasponful.  I  want 
next  a  wad  of  cotton  wool,  which  I 
moisten  with  water  and  dip  into  the 
ferricyanide  solution.  Then  I  lift  the 
negative  out  of  the  hypo  solution  and 
hold  it  in  my  left  hand.  With  the 
right  I  dip  the  ferricyanide  wad  into 
the  hypo  dish,  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
mixing  of  the  two  solutions  in  the  wad, 
and  then  rub  it  gently  but  rapidly  over 
the  dense  portion  of  the  negative. 
Reduction  takes  place  very  quickly, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  I  must  make 
haste  to  hold  it  under  the  tap  before 
matters  go  too  far.  It  is  almost  like 
sponging  pencil  marks  off  a  slate.  To 
modify  the  speed  of  the  reducer  dilute 
the  ferricyanide  solution  slightly. 

Once  you  get  used  to  the  speed  of 
the  action  you  will  manage  the  opera¬ 
tion  all  right.  Be  sure  and  work  in 
a  good  light,  so  that  you  can  watch 
the  thinning  of  the  film.  Wash  well 
afterwards. 

( Tiiis  series  of  Notes  is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion 
for  the  present,  but  will  probably  be  resumed  in 
the  autumn.) 

ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

By  E.  De-mole. 

( Continued  from  September.) 
DEVELOPMENT. 

N  order  to  lessen  expense,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  developer 
should  be  applied  to  the  exposed 
print  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  that 
the  underexposed  parts  should  be 
worked  upon  more.  We  do  not  think 
this  method  is  of  much  more  value 
than  the  one  by  which  the  bromide 
paper  is  brushed  over  with  the 
developer  before  exposure,  in  order 
that  the  image  may  be  seen  in  the  act 
of  printing  itself  on  the  paper.  Fur¬ 
ther,  though  brush  development  may 


be  used  with  enlargements  of  small 
size,  it  would  be  altogether  impractic¬ 
able  with  the  larger  sizes. 

For  enlargement  a  complete  outfit 
should  be  procured,  kept  always  clean, 
and  only  used  for  this  purpose  :  a  por¬ 
celain  dish  for  developing,  a  papier- 
mache  dish  for  fixing,  and  a  zinc  trough 
for  washing.  For  any  of  the  larger 
sizes,  say  beyond  20x15,  wooden 
dishes  with  glass  bottoms  may  be  used. 
For  pouring  the  developer  over  the 
print,  a  graduated  measure  of  suitable 
size  must  be  used.  For  sizes  above 
forty  inches  the  best  thing  is  an  enamel 
jug  with  a  handle,  holding  about  two 
quarts  of  the  developer. 

Theoretically  all  developers  which 
can  be  used  for  plates  may  also  be 
used  for  bromide  paper,  but  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  never  for  one  moment  relax 
his  vigilance  if  he  wishes  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  white  parts. 

Prolonged  development  is  sure  to 
cause  a  degradation  of  these  parts,  if 
not  at  once,  sooner  or  later,  and  a 
yellow  enlargement  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  the  waste-paper  basket.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  an  over  or  under¬ 
exposed  plate,  or  one  that  has  been  too 
much  or  too  little  developed  can, 
fortunately,  be  easily  improved  by 
means  of  intensification  or  reduction, 
but  these  methods  of  correction  are 
very  difficult  to  use  with  paper  prints. 

We  should  never  therefore  find  it 
necessary  to  prolong  the  aCtion  of  the 
developer ;  in  other  words,  we  must 
always  expose  sufficiently,  and  then 
use  a  developer  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  bromide.  CorreCt  exposure 
and  bromide  are  the  conditions  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  obtaining  beautiful 
high-lights. 

After  these  general  remarks,  we 
give  here  two  formulae  for  developers, 
the  first,  ferrous-oxalate,  the  second, 
amidol. 

I.  FERROUS  OXALATE. 

This  is  the  old  formula,  little  used 
now-a-days,  probably  on  account  of 
some  difficulty  in  preparation  of  the 
chemicals.  These  difficulties  really 
only  arise  from  ignorance,  and  we 
intend  showing  in  a  few  words  that 
they  have  no  existence  in  reality. 

But  we  will  first  give  the  formula  to 
be  used  : — 
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Solution  I. 

Boiling  water  .  i  litre 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate  300  grammes 
Potassium  bromide  ....  1  gramme 

Solution  II. 

Boiling  water  .  1  litre 

Ferrous  sulphate,  pure  . .  300  grammes 
Citric  acid  .  10 


When  all  the  chemicals  are' thoroughly 
dissolved  and  the  solutions  have  gone 
cold,  they  must  be  decanted  or  filtered 
into  two  separate  bottles,  when  they 
are  ready  for  use. 

Solution  III. 


Water  .  1  litre 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  4  grammes 


The  preparation  of  these  solutions 
presents  no  difficulties.  If  distilled  or 
rain  water  is  at  hand  it  is  well  to  use 
it.  Solutions  I.  and  III.  keep  well 
without  any  precaution  whatever. 
Solution  II.  has  a  pronounced  tendency 
towards  oxidization,  and  it  is  better 
kept  in  the  light,  even  in  full  sunlight. 
In  fadt,  by  oxidization  ferrous  sulphate 
becomes  ferric  sulphate,  which  is  not 
a  reducing  agent,  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  chemical  action  of  the 
luminous  rays  causes  the  ferric  sul¬ 
phate  to  return  to  its  original  form  of 
ferrous  sulphate. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  a  solution 
which  will  keep  the  ferrous  sulphate 
always  intadt,  is  to  dissolve  300 
grammes  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  one 
litre  of  distilled  water,  and  to  add  2 
ccm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  a  few 
scraps  of  pure  iron,  for  preference,  harp 
or  piano  wire.  The  latter  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  into 
ferrous  sulphate  with  a  liberation  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  which  reduces  as 
they  are  formed  all  the  particles  of 
ferric  sulphate  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  this  way  the  ferrous  solu¬ 
tion  is  constantly  pure,  and  may  be 
kept  even  in  the  dark. 

We  have  said  that  before  making  the 
enlargement  proper,  preliminary  trials 
should  be  made  with  small  pieces  of  sen¬ 
sitive  paper,  called  guides,  until  the  ex- 
adt  length  of  exposure  has  been  found. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  the  expo¬ 


sure  take : — 

Solution  I.  (oxalate)  .  4  parts 

Solution  II.  (iron)  .  1  part 


being  careful  to  pour  the  iron  solution 
into  the  oxalate,  otherwise  a  precipitate 
would  form,  and  a  fresh  solution  have 
to  be  mixed. 


The  guide  having  been  treated  with 
the  above  bath,  if  the  image  appears 
completely  in  about  two  minutes,  the 
exposure  may  be  considered  as  corredt, 
and  the  enlargement  itself  proceeded 
with.  But  if  the  image  either  Hashes 
up  very  quickly  or  appears  very  slowly, 
the  exposure  is  not  corredt,  and  another 
trial  should  be  made. 

When  once  the  correct  exposure  has 
been  discovered,  the  required  size  of 
paper  is  exposed,  and  is  then  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  developing  dish.  It 
is  covered  with  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  has  lost  all  tendency  to  curl 
up.  When  this  occurs  the  water  must 
be  poured  away,  and  the  mixture  of 
oxalate  and  iron,  i.e.,  the  ferrous-oxalate 
solution,  poured  quickly  over  the 
print  at  one  sweep,  and  the  dish  must 
be  rocked  immediately.  If  the  pre¬ 
cautions  mentioned  for  judging  the 
exposure  have  been  taken  all  will  go 
well,  but  if,  after  all,  the  image  appears 
too  quickly  or  too  slowly,  it  would  be 
possible,  in  the  former  case,  at  any 
rate,  to  provide  a  remedy  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  bromide,  which  should 
always  be  kept  handy.  It  is  a  remedy 
which  may  be  occasionally  successful, 
but  which  it  is  much  better  not  to  have 
to  use,  because  there  is  risk  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  mealy  image,  in  which  neither 
the  high-lights  nor  the  shadows  will 
possess  details,  and  will  appear  very 
crude.  The  contrary  case,  when  the 
image  appears  too  slowly,  is  much 
more  serious,  as  development  with  iron 
presents  very  little  elasticity  in  the  case 
of  underexposure,  at  any  rate,  and  it  is 
far  better  to  begin  all  over  again. 

When  the  image  has  appeared 
almost  sufficiently,  remove  the  print 
quickly,  and  without  washing  put  it 
into  a  dish  containing  the  acid  bath, 
No.  3,  being  very  careful  that  it  is 
quite  submerged.  After  three  minutes 
remove  it  from  this  bath,  wash  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  place  in  a  12  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Leave 
the  print  in  this  for  15  minutes,  then 
wash  in  running  water  for  at  least  two 
hours.  After  which  dry  and  mount. 

II.  AMIDOL. 

This  developer  is  infinitely  more 
convenient  and  more  practical  than 
the  preceding  one.  It  is,  however, 
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not  without  defeats,  and  many  pre¬ 
cautions  are  necessary  in  using  it. 
Prepare  the  following  solution 


Water .  1000  grammes 

Sulphite  of  soda  (anhy¬ 
drous)  .  20 

Amidol  .  5  ccm. 

Bromide  of  potassium, 

2  per  cent  solution  . .  io  ,, 


This  solution  must  be  made  when 
required,  as  it  does  not  keep.  It  may 
be  kept  for  one  or  two  days  by  care¬ 
fully  neutralizing  the  alkali  of  the 
sulphite  of  soda  with  an  acid,  acetic 
acid,  for  instance,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
always  preferable  to  use  a  fresh 
solution. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
amidol  should  be  completely  dissolved 
before  the  developer  is  used,  because 
the  slightest  undissolved  particle  is 
sufficient  to  cause  an  ineradicable  spot 
on  the  print.  The  above  chemicals 
must  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and 
the  process  presents  no  difficulties. 

After  exposure,  the  guide  or  the 
enlargement  itself,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  immersed  in  the  amidol  bath,  the 
same  precautions  being  taken  as  with 
the  iron  solution  ;  the  dish  must  be 
continually  rocked  while  the  progress 
of  the  development  is  being  watched. 
The  image  should  completely  show 
itself  in  30  to  40  seconds.  Should  the 
development  take  longer,  the  white 
parts  of  the  print  would  be  likely  to 
deteriorate  later.  With  this  bath,  as 
with  the  previous  one,  a  correct  expo¬ 
sure  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  soon 
as  the  image  has  attained  its  full 
strength,  the  print  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  on  both  sides,  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  the  developer, 
otherwise  indelible  spots  would  be  sure 
to  appear  during  fixing,  and  the  print 
would  be  lost  without  hope  of  salvation. 

Fixing  may  be  done  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite,  but  the  following  bath  is 
far  preferable  : — 


Water .  1000  grammes 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ..  200 

Bisulphite  of  soda  ....  10 

Common  alum  .  2 


The  print  must  remain  for  15  minutes 
in  this  bath,  then  be  washed  for  at 
least  two  hours  in  running  water. 
After  which  it  can  be  finished  as  usual. 
—  Revue  Suisse. 

(To  be  continued ). 


©nr  ||>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition. — The  prizes 
are  awarded  to  A.  M.  Smith,  Newtown  House, 
Ballacolla,  Queen’s  Co.  ;  A.  W.  Cooper,  3, 
Stanley  Terrace,  Preston ;  and  G.  Dunstall 
Swan,  524,  Old  Ford  Road,  Bow,  London,  E.  ; 
and  certificates  to  A.  E.  Berg,  Mont  Le  Grand, 
Exeter;  H.  Ellis,  Havers  Park,  Bishops  Stort- 
ford  ;  G.  F.  Webster.  51,  Merton  Road,  Bootle; 
A.  Norman,  Hope  Villas,  Drainside  North, 
Boston;  A.  Harvey,  Culsalmond,  Insch,  N.B., 
and  H  J.  Horton,  21,  Skipton  Road,  Colne, 
Lancs.  Although  we  have  not  had  a  very 
large  number  of  slides  submitted  this  year,  we 
consider  the  contest  satisfactory.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of  entries 


received,  the  pictorial  ones  form  a  good 
majority.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  technique  of  our  junior  lantern 
slide  makers  has  improved  wonderfully,  and 
our  artistic  susceptibilities  have  this  season 
received  no  great  shock  through  the  receipt  of 
pictoral  abortions,  such  as  were  wont  to  come 
to  hand  say  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  really 
more  satisfactory  to  us  to  get  fewer  photo¬ 
graphs  and  have  them  good,  than  to  receive  a 
couple  of  hundreds  and  have  to  weed  out  per¬ 
haps  only  half  a  dozen  containing  the  real 
pictorial  grain  from  the  useless  chaff.  With 
regard  to  the  prize  winning  pictures,  it  will  be 
noted  that  they  are  more  original  this  season 
than  in  previous  contests.  The  low-toned  sun¬ 
set  effects  which  hitherto  charmed  us  have 
begun  to  taste  stale  upon  our  palate,  and  unless. 


Lantern  Slide  Competition  Prize  Slide. 

A  Son  of  Toil.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Preston. 
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they  are  very,  very  good  indeed,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  they  have  ceased  to  please.  "  A  Son 
of  Toil,”  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  a  really  first-class 
slide,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  lantern. 
There  is  an  absolute  sharpness  which  in  a 
plain  straightforward  work  of  this  character 


is  very  necessary,  while  the  sitter  is  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  the  camera.  The  only 
weak  point  about  the  whole  is  the  handle  of 
the  door,  which  unfortunately  catches  the  eye 
and  distracts.  If  the  artist  sunned  this  down, 
the  photograph  would  gain  considerably. 
There  is  a  beautiful  lighting  on  Mr.  Smith’s 
pelicans,  which  makes  his  effort  really  capital. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  reproduction  will 
not  do  the  original  justice,  for  the  transparency 
and  roundness  will  be  lost  to  a  great  extent. 
The  composition  is  pretty,  the  eye  being  nicely 
led  up  to  the  centre  bird  which  forms  the  apex 
of  a  good  pyramid.  The  tree  study  by  Mr. 
Swan  is  perhaps  the  most  commonplace  of  the 
lot.  We  have  seen  trees  taken  so  often  lately, 
that  they  are  getting  to  be  perhaps  almost  as 
wearisome  as  birch  and  bracken.  Mr.  Swan's 
effort,  however,  is  pleasing  because  he  has 
selected  a  good  tree,  and  has  also  secured  a 
fine  atmospheric  effect.  Another  reason  why 
we  have  awarded  him  a  prize  is  that  he  took 
his  photograph  in  a  common  or  garden  park, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  say  that 
this  was  the  case  until  he  learns  the  fact. 
Now  as  a  rule,  parks  are  most  unsatisfactory 
pictorial  capital,  their  primness  and  artificiality 
ruining  them.  When  it  comes  about,  there¬ 
fore,  that  an  artist  manufactures  a  fairly 
pictorial  photograph  in  such  a  spot,  we 
naturally  feel  inclined  to  give  him  consider¬ 
able  credit  and  encourage  him.  The  certificate 
winning  pictures,  which  we  do  not  reproduce, 
have  all  considerable  claims  to  high  commend¬ 
ation.  The  best  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Berg’s 
effort.  It  is  entitled  “Low  Ebb,”  and 
naturally  protrays  a  mud-swamp  with  some 
good  clouds  overhead.  A  few  years  since  we 
should  have  unhesitatingly  awarded  this  photo¬ 
graph  first  place,  but  similar  pictures  are  as 
common  as  blackberries  to-day,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Berg  only  takes  a  certificate.  Mr.  Horton’s 


photograph  of  a  painter  at  work,  although  his 
slide  is  simple  and  unpretentious  in  subject, 
is  natural  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Harvey  shows  a 
well-done  view  of  a  mountain  stream,  while 
Mr.  Norman  scores  with  a  technically  beauti¬ 
ful  slide  of  Thirlmere.  “The  Pelicans”  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Webster,  suffer  very  slightly 
from  fuzziness,  but  the  slide  itself  is  a 
fine  colour,  and  looks  well  in  the  lantern. 
“Bob,”  whose  portrait  comes  from  Mr. 
Ellis,  is  a  ragamuffin  of  a  dog  who  wears 
a  perfectly  charming  expression  of  sup¬ 
pressed  mischief.  The  technique  of  the 
owner  of  Bob  is  quite  above  suspicion. 
Amongst  the  rank  and  file  we  award  first 
place  to  Perseu’s  “  Happy  Hours.  "  Two 
youngsters  are  being  swung  on  a  gate  by 
their  daddy.  The  posing  is  capital,  and 
the  surroundings  perfectly  ideal.  The 
dress  of  the  man,  however,  spoils  the 
whole ;  he  is  too  prosaic,  a  bowler  and 
long  trousers  and  a  tailed  coat  seem 
altogether  out  of  place,  and  consequently 
inartistic.  The  study  of  Lillies  by  Alf. 
Bainbridge  is  truly  charming  both  in  the 
matter  of  lighting  and  technique,  but  the 
arrangement  is  altogether  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  artist  has  produced  a  very  top- 
heavy  appearance  by  not  having  some¬ 
thing  solid  for  the  blooms  to  grow  out  of, 
and  letting  both  leaves  and  flower  stalks 
start  from  one  point.  Orthoscope  submits 
some  trees  by  a  river  bank,  the  slide  is 
not  at  all  amiss,  but  somewhat  commonplace 
in  the  matter  of  selection.  Jenny  P.  has 
produced  a  ploughing  picture  of  the  ordinary 
type,  that  is,  the  plough  and  horses  are 
right  across  the  plate  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  whole  composition  consequently  has 
a  geometricial  straightness  about  it  which 
is  irritating.  Wandering  Willie’s  “  Birch  and 


Bracken  ”  is  not  nearly  as  good  or  as  character¬ 
istic  as  a  lot  of  his  other  previous  work,  the 
birch  and  bracken  are  so  mixed  up,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  composition. 


Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Prize  Slide. 

In  the  Park.  G.  D.  Swan,  London. 


Lantern  sSlide  Competition.  Prize  Slide. 

Pelicans.  A.  M.  Smith,  Ballacolla. 
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His  second  effort,  “  Meditation,"  is  not  striking 
either,  it  is  too  suggestive  of  the  studio,  and 
the  model's  face  is  not  classic  enough  for  her 
dress.  "  An  English  Idyll,”  by  Patsy,  suffers 
from  considerable  fuzziness,  the  geese  are 
much  too  small,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  sky.  "  The  River  Side  ”  of  R.P.C., 
is  certainly  dismal  enough  and  suggests  all 
the  miserableness  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  beside  a  city  waterway  during  Nov¬ 
ember.  We  do  not  know,  however,  whether 
these  suicidal  pictures  are  to  be  commended. 
The  sordid  aspects  of  life  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  us  too  much  in  reality,  and 
to  be  worried  by  their  pictorial  presentments 
in  off  moments  is  perhaps  undesirable.  Neotia 
must  remember  that  a  roadway  much  to  one 
side  of  a  picture,  and  running  out  of  it 
practically,  is  fatal  to  really  good  pictorial 
work,  especially  in  a  squarish  composition. 
The  best  thing  for  Neotia  to  do  will  be  to  trim 
a  good  inch  off  the  sky,  and  make  a  long 
narrow  picture.  This  will  minimize  the  road 
trouble.  A  girl  in  a  boat  upon  a  sedge-filled 
river,  by  Flora  A.  P.  McVean,  is  technically 
delightful,  the  artist,  however,  has  forgotten 
to  introduce  clouds,  and  her  girl  ought  to  have 
worn  a  country  sun-bonnet  instead  of  the  town- 
made  erection  with  which  she  is  at  present  dec¬ 
orated.  The  “  Windsor  Castle  ”  view  by  Selcea 
has  a  nice  water  foreground,  but  the  castle 
itself  is  too  evenly  lighted  for  pictorial  pur¬ 
poses,  while  from  the  pure  topographical 
standpoint,  it  should  have  been  a  great  deal 
sharper.  There  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
sky,  an  inch  of  this  may  be  sacrificed  quite 
easily.  The  other  two  slides  by  the  same 
artist  are  good  technically,  but  their  artistic 
merits  are  practically  nil.  The  icicle  picture 
by  A.  Cooper,  makes  us  sufficiently  cold  when 
we  look  at  it,  but  suffers  from  slight  hardness, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  "  The 
Bishop’s  Avenue,"  by  Hagio.  The  lighting  of 
the  roadway  in  this  effort  is  beautiful,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  altogether  too  bitty. 
The  way  in  which  Learig's  snowscape  is  lighted 
is  really  delightful,  but  unfortunately  the  com¬ 
position  is  weak,  too  many  objects  in  the  way 
of  trees,  etc.,  are  introduced,  while  atmosphere 
is  badly  lacking.  Amongst  the  other  slides  we 
Honourably  Mention  those  by  Fluff,  Saxon, 
A.B.F.,  C.E.S.I.,  Arthur  Burr,  Dusty  Rhodes, 
Stoneycroft,  Leodlensian.  Oakleaf,  A.  M. 
Bosdet,  and  James  P.  Lewis. 

How  to  Make  Something  Competition. 

—When  we  enunciated  this  contest,  we  did  not 
expect  that  it  would  prove  by  any  means  so 
popular  as  it  has  done.  We  have  not  counted 
the  actual  number  of  papers  sent  in,  but  we 
know  that  we  were  occupied  the  best  part  of 
a  day  in  adjudicating,  and  even  then  found 
some  difficulty  in  choosing  one  for  the  first 
prize,  for  about  a  dozen  contributions  seemed 
to  be  of  almost  equal  merit.  However,  finally 
we  concluded  that  the  guinea  was  best  deserved 
by  A.  W.  Cooper,  3,  Stanley  Terrace,  Preston, 
and  to  him  a  cheque  for  that  amount  has  been 
forwarded.  His  instructions  on  how  to  make 
a  plate-cutting  appliance  will  be  found  in  our 
present  issue.  From  the  remaining  papers  we 
have  selected  eleven  others,  to  each  of  whose 
authors  we  send  a  remittance  of  five  shillings. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  been  successful 


are  as  follows  : — W.  D.  Haydon,  The  Schools, 
Shrewsbury  ;  Charles  C.  Buckingham,  13, 
York  Road,  Canterbury,  Kent  ;  J.  Browning, 
3,  Surrey  Street,  Lowestoft;  J.  F.  Smith, 
37,  Belgrave  Terrace,  Aberdeen  ;  Charles 
Mosley,  Woodside  Road,  Lockwood,  Hudders¬ 
field  ;  G.  Le  Pan.  Newstead,  17,  Lome  Terrace, 
Sunderland  ;  F.  C.  Snell,  7,  Guildhall  Street, 
Canterbury  ;  Alexander  Harvey,  Culsalmond, 
Insch,  N.B.  ;  E.  A.  Pearson,  31,  Burnt  Ash 
Road,  Lee,  Kent  ;  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 
Marine  Road,  Scarborough;  and  Chas.  Wm. 
Leake,  67,  Buckingham  Street,  Leicester. 
Their  articles  will  be  published  either  in 
subsequent  numbers  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
or  in  our  companion  magazine,  The  Practical 
Photographer .  Those  whose  papers  have  been 
rejected  can  have  them  returned  if  they  send 
stamps  for  the  purpose.  To  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  rejected  ones,  we  may  point  out  that 
a  few  of  them  were  somewhat  impracticable, 
others  bore  indications  of  scissors  and  paste, 
but  on  the  whole  there  was  very  little  fault  to 
find  with  them.  We  are  pleased  to  find  so 
many  of  our  readers  giving  evidence  of  their 
constructive  ability,  and  since  the  outcome  of 
this  competition  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial, 
it  is  probable  that  at  no  very  remote  period  it 
may  be  repeated. 


Our  Spring  Competition.  -We  offer 
two  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  of  some  young  animal  or  bird. 
This  is  essentially  a  spring  contest,  for  in 
spring  young  things  are  most  in  evidence  ;  the 
chickens  appear  at  that  season,  and  the  young 
lambs,  and  numerous  other  little  "strangers.’’ 
We  want,  then,  a  photograph  of  one,  or  a 
group  of  these  youngsters  taken  under  the 
most  artistic  conditions,  and  with  the  most 
artistic  lighting  upon  them.  The  competition 
should  be  a  fairly  easy  one — the  lambs  are 
given  to  frisking  about  in  pastures  which  are 
generally  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment  ; 
chickens  in  their  downy  state,  as  a  rule,  reside 
in  old  hats,  or  pictorially  dilapidated  baskets; 
goslings  congregate  in  hungry,  but  pictorial 
groups,  around  farmyard  gates;  while  kittens, 
puppies  and  rabbits  can  be  placed  amongst  no 
end  of  suitable,  but  at  the  same  time  artistic 
surroundings.  The  photographs  may  be  taken 
either  indoors  or  out,  and  they  may  be  feeding, 
washing  themselves,  or  sleeping,  or  doing  any 
of  the  things  which  are  their  habitual  practice 
when  away  from  the  photographer.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  March  issue. 

Games. — Three  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  are 
offered  for  the  three  best  photographs  portray¬ 
ing  a  British  game.  In  1897  we  had  a 
competition  for  photographs  of  boys’  and 
girls’  games.  Now,  although  this  was  a 
moderately  good  contest,  we  think  that  its 
revival  on  somewhat  similar  lines  will  be 
provocative  of  perhaps  better  all-round  work. 
This  time  we  do  not  confine  the  games  to 
those  played  by  children  ;  any  pastime  can 
be  portrayed,  from  card  playing  to  a  football 
match,  and  the  photographs  as  a  consequence 
may  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out.  We 
make  no  restrictions,  but  we  suggest  snap, 
blind  man’s  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  golf,  chess, 
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cricket,  football,  hop-scotch,  marbles,  kiss-in- 
the-ring,  etc.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  pastimes  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
camera  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  competitor 
may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  he  likes, 
provided  one  coupon  is  attached  to  each,  but 
he  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  one  prize. 
The  competition  closes  May  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Boys’  Fight. — We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters  ;  we  only  want 
a  "pretends"  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  "go"  for  one  another.  We  have  had 
many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 
artistic  pictorial  merit.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  Salon 
number  to  matters  of  more  general  interest, 
we  have  decided  to  allow  this  and  the  two 
following  contests  to  run  a  month  later  than 
originally  announced.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  closing  date  will  be  July  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition. —Two 
prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  two 
best  photographs  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 
and  dogs  collectively  or  singly.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  offer  prizes  for  animal  pictures, 
but  now  those  who  go  in  for  this  special  kind 
of  work  will  have  a  chance.  We  want  the 
best  photograph  procurable  of  a  cat  or  dog, 
and  the  only  stipulation  we  make  is  that  the 
animal  is  not  taken  in  the  usual  professional 
manner,  surrounded  by  the  terrible  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  studio.  The  pictures  must  be 
natural.  Pussy  may  be  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  window  ledge,  Gip  sitting  up 
with  sugary  expectations,  and  so  on.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  canine  and  feline 
favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
still  patience  will  accomplish  wonders,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  majority  of 
Juniors  should  not  be  successful.  It  will  be 
good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards  the  control 
of  temper  and  photographic  technique.  The 
competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Stereoscopic  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph.  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 
on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 


mind.  There  are  a  large  number  of  readers  of 
The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this  class  of  work, 
and  as  it  is  some  time  since  we  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  enter  our  lists,  we  are  pleased 
to  once  more  give  them  a  chance.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  April  issue. 

A  Line  from  Gray’s  “  Elegy  ” 

illustrated. — A  prize  of  one  guinea  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
a  line  or  lines  from  Gray’s  “  Elegy.”  We 
fancy  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English 
language  which  so  lends  itself  to  illustration 
as  Gray's  beautiful  Elegy.  Line  after  line 
is  amenable  to  piftorial  portrayal,  some  of 
them  so  much  so  that  they  become  hackneyed. 
Plenty,  however,  remain,  and  we  leave  the 
choice  of  these  to  our  readers.  The  prints 
may  be  by  any  process,  and  although  technique 
will  be  considered,  the  pidorial  qualities  must 
be  of  paramount  importance.  The  compe¬ 
tition  closes  August  25th.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.  —  We 

offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  study  of  either.fiowers  or  fruit  taken 
together  or  singly.  Photographers  do  not 
devote  half  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of 
still-life  work  as  they  should,  hence  we  have 
arranged  this  contest  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  investigate  this  particular  branch. 
The  flowers  or  fruit  should  be  arranged  against 
a  plain  background,  and  other  objects,  such  as 
a  vase,  fruit  dish  or  knife,  etc.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  improve  the  composition  if  the  artist 
so  desires.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
July  issue,  and  the  competition  will  close  on 
September  25th 

A  Photograph  of  an  Angler. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  angler.  We  think  that  this 
competition  should  produce  some  rather 
nice  things.  The  hunting  ground  of  the 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  is  necessarily 
some  quiet  river  or  streamlet,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  generally  found  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  amidst  sylvan  scenes. 
His  get-up  too  is  as  a  rule  pictorial,  for  no 
man  goes  a-fishing  in  a  top  hat  and  a  Picca¬ 
dilly  costume.  The  angler  may  be  the  chief 
feature  of  the  photograph,  or  he  may  be  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  if  necessary  he  may  have  a  friend 
along  with  him,  and  as  many  "fixings”  as  the 
photographer  thinks  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  his  composition.  The  coupon  will  appear 
in  the  July  issue,  and  the  competition  will 
close  on  September  25th. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidtures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
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They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

©be  3umor  Salon 

Full  preliminary  particulars  of  The  Junior 
Salon,  which  is  our  Summer  Double  Number, 
were  given  last  month,  and  we  do  not  choose 
to  fill  up  space  which  may  be  devoted  to 
something  perhaps  more  useful  by  a  full  repe¬ 
tition.  Readers  who  have  allowed  the  notice 
to  escape  their  lynx  eyes  will  please  refer  to 
page  189.  where  they  will  find  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  require. 

*  * 

We  regret  that  we  have  caused  a  number  of 
contributors  some  alarm  by  not  publishing  the 
coupons,  as  we  promised,  in  our  April  issue. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  at  the  last  moment 
they  were  crowded  out  of  our  advertising 
columns.  We  hasten  to  make  amends,  and  as 
a  consequence  four  coupons  are  presented 
herewith.  The  next  and  last  couple  will  be 
issued  in  June. 

*  * 

One  or  two  correspondents  have  written 
asking  what  restrictions  we  are  placing  this 
year,  and  why  no  rules  have  been  published. 
We  have  not  published  the  said  restrictions 
or  rules  simply  because  they  are  so  few  and 
allow  such  latitude,  that  even  entirely  without 
them  contributors  would  find  it  difficult  to  go 
wrong.  The  main  restriction  is  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  prints.  They  must  not 
exceed  half-plate  and  must  not  be  mounted. 
They  can  be,  however,  by  any  process  the 
exhibitor  likes.  Each  must,  of  course,  have 
the  coupon  attached  to  its  back  ;  and  although 
everyone  will  have  in  the  ordinary  course  six 
chances,  as  many  photographs  may  be  sent  in 
by  one  person  as  the  said  person  desires, 
provided  each  bears  a  coupon.  All  ent  ies 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 
and  marked  “Junior  Salon,”  and  the  last  day 
for  their  reception  will  be  June  25th. 

*  * 

We  should  strongly  advise  the  sending  in 
of  contributions  at  an  early  date.  Not  that 
those  which  come  later  will  not  receive  every 
consideration,  but  because  if  you  begin  getting 
ready  early,  and  start  making  your  photo¬ 
graphs  up  now,  you  will  have  far  more  time  to 
see  that  the  printing,  etc.,  is  perfectly  done, 
and  possibly  feeling  that  you  are  not  hurried, 


you  will  make  several  attempts,  and  choose 
the  best  out  of  the  bunch.  Many  a  good 
negative  is  spoilt  because  the  artist  has  not 
devoted  sufficient  attention  to  the  finishing 
process,  and  has  printed  in  say  carbon  when 
he  ought  to  have  used  platinotype. 

*  * 

A  good  way  to  find  out  what  sort  of  pictures 
are  likely  to  be  accepted  is  to  buy  the  back 
Salon  numbers.  There  are  five  of  them,  and 
a  glance  over  their  pages  will  do  more  to 
explain  things  than  a  column  of  written 
description. 

*  * 

If  there  is  anything  you  are  doubtful  about 
in  connection  with  the  Salon,  do  not  hesitate 
to  write  us  at  once,  sending,  if  a  reply  is 
necessary  immediately,  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  We  shall  report  further  in  this 
column  next  month  how  things  are  progress¬ 
ing. 

©ur  IReabers’  lEvcbainje. 

This  is  a  new  section,  intended  to  facilitate  corres¬ 
pondence  upon  different  photographic  subjects,  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  practical  notes,  prints,  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  among  our  readers.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
no  announcement  relative  to  the  exchange  of  apparatus, 
or  the  sale  of  anything  whatever  will  be  permitted;  such 
items  should  be  sent  to  our  advertising  columns.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  correspondents,  though 
if  we  find  any  acting  unfairly  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
use  this  department.  Correspondents  in  writing  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  should  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Announcements  for  this  column  are  inserted  twice  in 
succession,  and  then  removed  unless  a  request  for  their 
continuation  is  forwarded. 

Namp  Subjects 

conversant  with. 

A.  M.  Bosdet,  Architectural 
3,  Avondale  photography. 

Terrace,  South- 
end-on-Sea. 

Miss  Elsie  R.  Hydrochinone 
Tetley,  development; 

HilbreGrange,  toning  POP. 

Bedford.  in  very  simple 

manner. 

F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  prints  of  American 
scenery  or  lantern  slides  for  English  ditto. 

H.  Ingpen,  School  Flouse,  Abworth,  Melk- 
sham,  would  like  to  exchange  prints  and 
compare  notes  with  some  other  amateur. 

©nr  %aborator\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Tinted  Cover  Glasses  for  Lantern 
Slides. — The  following  method  of  tinting 
lantern  cover  glasses  is  due  to  a  contributor  to 
the  Amateur  Photographer,  who  points  out  that 
underexposed  plates  after  being  fixed  and 
washed  may  have  the  clear  gelatine  colour 
stained  by  longer  or  shorter  immersion  in 


Information 

required. 

Cloud  neg¬ 
atives  and 
cloud  printing. 

Lantern  slide 
making  and 
cloud  printing. 
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some  one  of  the  following  dye  baths : — Red  : 
Congo  red  or  fuchsin,  eosin  or  red  coraline. 
Orange :  Aurantia,  chrysoidine.  Yellow : 

Uranine,  Manchester  yellow,  tropaeolin. 
Green:  Malachite  green,  acid  green.  Blue: 
Gentian  blue,  Hoffman's  blue,  indigo  carmine. 
Violet  :  Methyl  violet.  Brown  :  Bismarck 
brown.  The  strength  will  vary  according  to 
requirements,  but  as  a  rough  guide,  i  part  dye 
to  ioo  or  200  parts  water  will  be  about  right. 
Of  the  methyl  violet,  which  is  a  powerful 
colour,  i  part  dye  to  400  or  500  water  will 
probably  be  strong  enough.  If  the  dye  does 
not  dissolve  sufficiently  freely  in  water  you 
may  try  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  ;  or  the  dye  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  then  diluted  with  water. 

Flat  biscuit  tins  are  handy  for  storing  sensi¬ 
tized  paper. 

Tape,  applied  with  glue,  makes  a  strong 
binding  for  lantern  slides. 

Lantern  Screens. — To  re-whiten  paper 
lantern  screens,  paint  them  with  a  stiff  paste, 
made  of  zinc  white  or  precipitated  sulphate  of 
cadmium  mixed  with  thin  glue. 

Cheap  Glass  Measures. — Tumblers  which 
can  be  purchased  at  the  penny  stall  in  the 
market  answer  pretty  well  for  measuring 
glasses.  Rough  gradations  can  be  put  upon 
them  with  a  file,  or  a  diamond  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one. 

Amidol  Developer. — One  solution. 


Amidol  .  60  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  i£  ozs. 

Water .  7 


For  use,  take  1  part  of  above  to  3  parts  water. 
Can  be  used  repeatedly. 

Cardboard  Developing  Trays. — Trays 
which  answer  very  well  for  developing  a  few 
times  may  be  made  from  the  lids  of  cardboard 
boxes  coated  with  white  wax  by  melting  it 
before  the  fire.  The  wax,  when  liquid,  must 
be  run  all  over  the  tray,  in  order  to  cover  the 
pores,  especially  in  the  corners. 

Lantern  Slides. — The  following  formula 
gives  lantern  slides  of  a  fine  warm  black  tone  : 


Pyro .  3  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite .  12  ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonia .  3  ., 

Carbonate  of  ammonia .  6  ,, 

Caustic  potash  .  5  ,, 

Water  .  1  oz. 


A  Gum  Paste  that  will  Keep. — Take  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  starch  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  rub  to  a  smooth  paste  in 
a  jam-pot,  then  pour  on  it  boiling  water  in  a 
thin  stream,  stirring  vigorously  until  it  goes 
from  a  chalk-and-water-like  appearance  to  a 
clear  jelly.  Make  of  common  gum  arabic 


a  saturated  solution  and  strain  through  open 
muslin  or  fine  canvas.  Mix  equal  quantities 
of  the  gum  solution  and  starch  jelly  together, 
set  the  jam-pot  containing  the  mixture  in  a 
saucepan  containing  water,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Set  aside  to  cool,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 

©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ot 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidfure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

L’oiseau. — You  have  gone  too  near  the  lady, 
and  besides,  her  dress  is  hardly  what  one  would 
expect  a  milkmaid  to  wear.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  you  did  not  contemplate  a 
picture,  but  merely  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  bovine.  You  overexposed  slightly, 
which  accounts  for  the  “  levelness  ”  as  it 
were  of  your  photograph. 

Thorseby. — This  is  not  quite  sharp  enough, 
when  you  take  a  picture  of  this  character  a 
wealth  of  detail  is  absolutely  essential,  and  in 
your  print  we  notice  a  decided  all-round  out- 
of-focusness.  Glad  to  see  you  go  in  for  this 
kind  of  work,  however,  and  that  you  did  not 
allow  the  workmen  to  pose  as  though  they 
were  going  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 

Bob  Major. — We  do  not  care  for  this  very 
much.  For  a  magnesium  ribbon  picture  it  is 
technically  all  right,  but  artistically,  we  are 
inclined  to  grumble,  because  so  much  bed 
clothes  are  shown,  and  so  little  boy. 

Lanc. — This  is  spoilt  by  its  commonplace¬ 
ness,  and  by  the  fact  that  atmosphere  is  sadly 
lacking.  This  latter  defeft  we  should  imagine 
is  due  to  your  having  employed  perhaps  a 
hand  camera  with  a  fixed  focus,  or  else 
focussing  with  your  stand  camera  with  too 
small  a  stop. 

Nimbus. — We  consider  the  lighting  of  this 
very  good,  while  the  posing  of  the  lady  is  not  at 
all  objectionable.  The  way  you  finish,  however, 
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helps  to  spoil  your  effort.  Remember 
that  stock-sized  cards  are  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory,  and  also  recollect  that  a  brown  print 
on  a  gray  board  causes  a  colour  jar.  Think 
how  very  much  nicer  your  effort  would  have 
looked  on  a  warm  brown  paper. 

W.C.J.  The  first  thing  one  says  when  one 
sees  this  reproduction  is,  “What  on  earth  is 


it  ?”  Later,  we  discover  that  the  artist  has 
sought  to  portray  a  bridge,  and  some  very 
charming  trees,  but  that  he  has  got  all  his 
material  so  abominably  mixed  up,  that  the 
photograph  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
puzzle  picture.  W.C.J.  is  not  alone  by  any 
means  in  the  production  of  this  sort  of  thing ; 
we  get  hundreds  of  prints  nearly  every  month, 
and  they  all  suffer  in  a  like  manner,  and  from 
one  original  fault,  namely,  that  the  sun  was 
directly  behind  the  camera  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  with  the  natural  result  that  as 
everything  is  lighted  from  the  front,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  object  to  stand  out  from 
another  distinctly.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  people  who  produce  these  horrors  usually 
stop  down  as  far  as  their  lens  will  allow 
them.  W.C.J.,  please  remember  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  get  a  photograph  worth 
looking  at  when  it  is  lighted  from  immediately 
behind  you,  and  also  that  F.  562  means  no 
atmosphere  whatever,  and  eventually  no 
picture. 

Contrast. — Out  of  focus,  and  overexposed, 
and  the  composition  is  spoilt  by  the  fa£t  that 
the  roadway  is  too  much  to  one  side  of  your 
print.  Half  a  second  would  apparently  have 
been  an  ample  exposure  for  you  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Vanessa. — We  should  say  you  have  over¬ 
exposed  a  little  bit,  your  potato  peeler  does 
not  stand  out  as  strongly  from  her  surround¬ 
ings  as  she  might.  The  lighting  is  extremely 
pleasing,  and  you  could  make  an  effective 
pidture  here  if  you  took  more  pains.  You 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  figure  study, 
the  surroundings,  when  too  clear  or  sharp, 
only  detradt  from  the  effedt  of  the  whole, 
consequently  you  should  time  your  exposure 
for  the  figure  only,  allowing  the  other  portions 
of  the  photograph  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


C.  J.  C. — We  like  the  photographs  showing 
native  life  the  best,  the  one  including  the 
number  of  large  figures  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  as  illustrating  costume,  etc.  ;  while  the 
camp  conveys  a  capital  notion  of  the  topo¬ 
graphical  features  of  your  district.  “  The 
camp,”  we  should  say,  by  the  by,  is  slightly 
overexposed,  which  accounts  for  its  somewhat 
flat  appearance.  The  two  river  scenes  are 
not  nearly  as  nice.  You  see,  things  of  this 
sort  are  very  difficult  to  take,  because  if 
you  expose  for  the  shadows  the  water 
becomes  a  distracting  blurred  mass, 
while  if  on  the  other  hand  you  expose  for 
the  water,  anything  like  detail  amongst 
the  trees  is  lost,  and  hard,  contrasty 
photographs  are  inevitable. 

Tyro. — We  really  cannot  say  what  this 
would  look  like  properly  printed.  At 
present  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Pink  snow, 
you  know,  is  unnatural,  and  what  on  earth 
has  persuaded  you  to  use  pink  P.O.P.  for 
such  a  subject,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  The  exposing  part  of  the  business 
has  been  well  done,  and  the  selection  is 
not  at  all  bad 

Saxon. — Not  a  bad  little  snap-shot  as 
snapshots  go.  We  cannot  say  much 
more  for  it,  because  it  is  trifling.  Do  not 
oval  masks. 

Curious. — This  is  very  pretty,  more  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  original.  As  a  rule  sheep  pictures 
do  not  come  out  very  well,  the  animals  straggle 
so.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  more 
central  ones  have  posed  themselves  quite 
charmingly,  while  the  surroundings  are  novel 
and  pretty.  It  is  rather  singular  that  when 
these  pastoral  photographs  are  attempted,  the 
locale  chosen  is  usually  a  barren  field,  or  a 
denuded  hedgerow,  and  it  comes  as  quite  a 
relief  to  see  these  ruminants  under  shady 
trees.  The  reproduction  does  not  nearly  do 
the  original  justice,  there  is  a  charming  light¬ 
ing  which  barely  shows  in  the  half-tone,  while 


the  colour  scheme  is  not  as  effective.  The 
weak  point  in  Curious’s  effort  is  the  triangular 
patch  of  sheep  on  the  left.  The  original  print 
is  a  half-plate,  and  in  it  the  formality  of  this 
said  patch  is  not  as  strongly  marked,  because 
it  covers  a  bigger  space,  and  the  animals  stand 
out  distinctly  enough  from  one  another.  In 
the  block,  unfortunately,  they  are  consolidated. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  W.  C.  J. 
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so  to  speak,  and  form  a  decided  pictorial  eye¬ 
sore.  When  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  print  is  covered  up,  the  patch  loses  its 
geometrical  appearance,  and  the  reproduction 
gains. 

Middy.  Here  is  a  good  thing  spoilt,  the 
artist  had  a  charming  lane,  beautifully  rutted, 
while  the  contour  of  the  distant  landscape 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Not  content, 


however,  with  the  really  satisfactory  materials 
at  his  disposal,  what  must  he  go  and  do  but 
introduce  a  horribly  up-to-date  man,  placed  in 
exactly  the  wrong  position.  If  a  figure  was 
required  at  all,  its  purpose  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  to  break  up  the  horizontal  bars 
of  the  gate,  but  as  the  formility  of  these 
is  not  so  pronounced,  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
was  entirely  wrong  to  drag  in  life  interest, 
of  the  end  of  the  century  type.  For  goodness’s 
sake,  Middy,  next  time  remember  that 
these  truly  rural  spots  are  altogether  better 
without  figures,  if  suitably  costumed  per¬ 
sons  cannot  be  discovered.  A  farmer's  boy 
in  a  smock  on  this  side  of  the  gate  might 
have  answered  ;  a  man  in  a  billycock  on 
the  other  side  effectively  and  completely 
ruins  any  claim  your  effort  may  have  to 
being  a  picture,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  rest  of  the  materials  leave  nothing 
whatever  to  be  desired. 


Ramoyle. — Not  very  bad  for  a  beginner. 

Of  course  it  is  not  in  focus,  and  although 
you  say  it  is  a  snap-shot,  we  fancy  that 
you  have  overexposed,  although  of  course 
the  fogginess  may  be  caused  by  bad  de¬ 
veloping,  or  a  dark-room  which  is  not 
light-tight.  Are  the  clouds  printed  in,  or 
natural  ?  If  they  are  natural,  the  over¬ 
exposure  theory  drops  to  the  ground,  and 
the  fault  must  lie  in  the  camera,  or  in  the 
dark-room,  or  in  the  developing. 

Horis  Sapit. — If  the  technique  had  not 
been  so  objectionable  you  would  have  secured 
rather  a  nice  snap-shot,  for  the  figures  are  well 


posed,  and  the  composition  is  not  bad.  Those 
marks  in  the  sky,  however,  and  the  evident 
effects  of  dust  in  the  camera  spoil  the  thing 
entirely.  Be  more  cleanly,  and  do  not  use  a 
glossy  Velox,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
manage,  because  it  streaks  so. 

V.  A.  Grant. — The  photograph  of  the 
gentleman  with  his  arms  round  the  two  ladies 
is  certainly  the  most  praiseworthy  on  account 
of  its  novelty.  It  is  not  very  good,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  figures  are  too  much  to 
one  side  of  the  plate,  and  then  to  make 
matters  worse,  you  have  used  P.  O.  P. 
and  a  nasty  dome  shaped  mask.  With 
regard  to  “  Will  he  come  ?,”  this  is  spoilt 
by  its  title.  The  waiting  female  plays 
such  an  unimportant  part  that  we  fancy 
when  you  manufactured  the  picture  you 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  making  a 
genre  study,  and  simply  took  her  just 
as  she  was. 


Ra. — As  a  sort  of  counterblast  to 
W.C.j.’s  effort,  we  have  received  from 
Ra  a  rapid  fuzzitype  Ra  runs  just  to 
the  other  extreme,  he  selects  a  time 
when  there  is  no  sun,  goes  to  a  spot 
where  there  are  comparatively  few  ob¬ 
jects,  gives  a  long  exposure,  and  throws 
everything  out  of  focus  apparently  by 
racking  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
Now  although  Ra’s  attempt  is  infinitely 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  W.C.J.,  we 
cannot  congratulate  him  entirely.  We 
like  a  bit  of  focus,  we  must  say,  and  we 
think  that  even  at  twilight  something 
in  the  fashion  of  detail  can  be  observed  in  the 
foreground,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  appear 
in  the  photograph.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  throwing  a  thing  out  of  focus 
under  the  impression  that  it  will  make  it 
pictorial  is  a  mistake.  Fuzziness  and  diffusion 
are  only  desirable  when  they  arise  from  natural 
causes,  that  is,  if  there  is  to  be  fuzziness  in  a 
photograph  it  ought  to  be  the  fuzziness  caused 
by  real  mist,  and  should  be  present  when  the 


actual  exposure  is  made.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  photograph  will 
not  be  satisfactory.  When  the  first  thought 
is  “  How  very  fuzzy,”  and  when  one  only  sees 
the  beauties  a  little  later,  the  aim  of  the  artist 
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has  been  defeated  A  true  picture  calls  forth 
exclamations  of  “how  beautiful!  ”  right  away, 
and  one  only  starts  discovering  why  it  is  so 
later. 

Tippy-Tilly. — Yes,  it  is  very  much  better 
indeed.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  take  our 
advice  to  heart,  and  what  is  more  act  upon  it, 
which  is  a  great  thing.  Now  we  are  going  to 
put  you  still  further  to  the  test.  The  present 
photograph  will  not  do.  To  begin  with  you 
should  have  used  the  plate  in  an  upright 
position,  and  should  also  have  cut  down  the 
exposure  somewhat,  then  the  distance  would 
have  receded,  and  your  tree  trunk  stood  out. 
Include  a  little  bit  more  foreground  too,  not 
much,  but  just  a  little  bit.  Send  us  the  result 
on,  please,  there  is  nothing  like  trying  again, 
and  evidently  you  are  a  persevering  person. 
Most  people  throw  down  after  one  or  two 
failures,  but  you  “  sit  tight.” 

F.  D.  S. — Very  hard,  this  is  due  to  your 
having  overexposed.  You  should  remember 
that  when  you  are  taking  what  is  certainly 
a  portrait,  the  surrounding  details  such  as 
furniture,  wall  papers,  etc.,  are  unnecessary, 
and  should  not  be  exposed  for,  because  when 
they  come  up  clearly  they  only  distract. 
Your  sitter  too  is  a  little  bit  too  much  in 
the  centre,  it  would  have  been  far  better  had 
you  let  him  come  rather  more  towards  the 
right. 

Scott  of  the  Ford. — Precisely  similar 
remarks  to  those  made  about  the  above 
print  apply  to  this  one.  Here  the  figures 
are  nicely  posed,  and  it  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  they  are  spoilt  by  being  so  much  mixed 
up  with  their  surroundings. 

Oakleaf.  —  There  seem  to  be  quite  a 
number  of  females  this  month  who  are 
waiting  for  “him."  Your  young  woman  is 
not  bad  in  the  matter  of  pose,  but  alas,  the 
dress  of  to-day  is  not  as  pictorial  as  one  could 
wish,  and  girls  who  wait  for  their  young  men 
in  artistic  compositions  should  do  so  in  less 
prosaic  attire  than  yours  wears.  (2)  Just  a 
wee  bit  too  fuzzy.  You  must  recollect  that 
when  you  throw  out  of  focus,  the  objects  must 
be  especially  well  -  lighted  and  have  an 
especially  pictorial  shape,  if  you  are  to  have 
anything  satisfactory.  The  photograph  is 
certainly  not  bad,  however.  You  might  print 
a  little  bit  darker. 

Elk. — A  very  nice  little  portrait  indeed,  the 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  it  is  that  the  back¬ 
ground  was  not  a  tiny  bit  darker,  so  that  the 
boy's  profile  might  have  shown  out  a  wee  bit 
more  distinctly. 

Ballacowle. — Both  your  photographs  are 
badly  out  of  focus.  This  we  fancy  is  due  to 
your  using  a  hand  camera,  and  going  too  near 
to  the  objects  you  are  portraying.  The  cow 
photograph  is  the  nicer  so  far  as  lighting  and 
composition  go,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  fog 
towards  the  right-hand  side  which  you  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  in  future.  It  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  sun  shining  on  your  lens. 
With  regard  to  the  cracks  in  your  negative, 
you  might  fill  them  up  with  opaque,  but  we 
are  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  business  satisfactorily. 


Trilby. — The  sky  is  a  little  bit  too  dark, 
and  we  fancy  you  could  have  chosen  a  slightly 
better  position.  You  are  on  the  right  lines, 
however,  for  you  do  not  overcrowd  your 
photographs  with  objects. 

Albert  J.  Walker. — We  like  this,  you 
have  selected  it  well,  and  trimmed  it  nicely. 
To  make  it  very  pictorial,  however,  a  different 
lighting  will  be  required,  and  you  certainly 
ought  to  put  in  clouds.  This  is  a  lovely  bit  of 
country,  and  if  you  live  anywhere  near  it,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  some  fine  pictorial 
bits.  Remember  to  see  in  future  that  your 
light  comes  very  much  more  from  one  side,  or 
even  from  almost  directly  in  front  of  you  in  a 
view  of  this  sort. 

New  Reader. — Another  of  these  indoor 
portraits  spoilt  by  the  exposure  having  been 
made  for  the  background  instead  of  the  sitter. 
Take  the  advice  to  heart  we  have  given  to 
several  other  contributors  of  similar  subjects 
to  this  month’s  columns. 

Red  Hussar. — All  right  as  a  snap-shot,  not 
at  all  pictorial,  however.  You  must  remember 
that  where  you  have  a  straight  line  running 
across  your  photograph  with  nothing  to  break 
it,  you  cannot  get  a  very  pleasing  result. 
Technically  above  suspicion.  We  think  the 
light  was  too  much  behind  you  when  you 
made  the  exposure. 

Glynluce. — Not  by  any  means  bad,  you 
have  selected  a  fairly  decent  position,  and 
the  lighting  is  all  right.  We  have  never, 
however,  seen  satisfactory  photographs  of 
wood-enshrouded  streamlets,  for  reasons  we 
have  constantly  quoted. 

J.  R. — Capitally  lighted,  and  well-trimmed. 
Why  were  not  the  sheep  a  little  more  spread 
out  ?  They  have  all  bundled  themselves  up 
together,  which  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

Dobbin. — Slightly  underexposed.  You  have 
arranged  your  flowers  fairly  well,  but  apparently 
you  do  not  quite  know  how  to  finish  off  your 
work.  Do  not  use  stock  mounts  and  P.O.P. 

Tired  Tim. — This  is  on  the  right  lines 
decidedly,  but  you  ought  not  to  have  used 
that  nasty  cushion-shaped  mask.  Cut  an 
inch  off  the  top,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
off  the  bottom.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
ploughed  field  in  front  has  nothing  to  break 
its  straightness,  a  harrow  would  have  served 
the  purpose  splendidly.  You  must  recollect 
that  lines  running  horizontally  across  the 
pidture,  and  unbroken  by  any  corredting 
uprights,  are  fatal  to  success. 

Nest. — No,  it  is  certainly  good,  but  it  is  not 
very  good.  There  is  a  sort  of  want  of  soul  in 
it,  the  mother  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  as 
anxious  as  she  should,  and  the  child  does  not 
look  ill  enough.  The  composition  is  weak, 
and  the  lighting  too  all  round.  We  fancy  if 
you  sunned  down  the  bedclothes  towards  the 
child’s  feet,  and  made  the  lightest  portion  of 
the  picture  her  face,  etc.,  you  would  effect  a 
considerable  gain.  Another  thing,  do  you  not 
think  that  you  go  too  near  your  subjects, 
would  not  the  figures  look  better  smaller,  and 
with  more  surroundings  shown  ? 
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Francisca. — Too  much  halation,  otherwise 
this  would  really  have  been  nice.  You  over¬ 
expose,  three  seconds  would  have  been  ample, 
we  fancy.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  take  a 
satisfactory  photograph  under  such  conditions 
of  light. 

Sandy.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  go  in  for 
photographs  which  are  out  of  the  common 
line.  Many  young  photographers,  when  they 
are  starting  up  the  thorny  path,  photograph 
their  relations  in  their  best  clothes,  when  they 
contemplate  the  production  of  a  figure  study, 
or  take  views  in  parks  if  they  desire  to  do 
landscape  work.  Your  milkman  is  very  natur¬ 
ally  posed  indeed,  and  the  lighting  is  quite 
satisfactory.  You  have  made  a  fatal  mistake, 
however,  in  not  moving  your  camera  a  little 
bit  more  to  the  left.  The  cows’  tails,  you  see, 


are  cut  off,  and  unlike  Bo-Peep’s  immortal 
sheep,  they  do  not  stand  any  chance  of  getting 
their  caudal  appendages  back  again,  at  all 
events  in  the  present  negative.  You  see,  you 
had  quite  plenty  of  room,  because  you  have 
included  an  unnecessary  amount  of  stall  on 
the  right.  If  you  try  this  picture  again,  and  it 
is  worth  your  while,  let  your  animals  be  com¬ 
plete  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  should  also 
advise  you  to  use  a  backed  plate  in  order  to 
do  away  with  the  slight  tendency  to  halation, 
which  makes  its  appearance  in  your  present 
print.  Glad  to  see  you  use  matt-surface  paper. 

Antwerp. — A  fine  dog  picture,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  can  say  any  more  about  it, 
because  for  what  it  is  we  consider  it  first-rate. 

Cosmo. — Overexposed  and  slightly  fuzzy, 
and  we  think  a  more  general  view  would  have 
given  you  a  better  result.  Glad  to  see  you 
use  matt-surface  paper. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Sandy. 


S.  Masson. — Certainly  your  photograph 
does  not  please  us  as  it  appears  to  please 
yourself.  It  looks  stiff  and  unnatural.  We 
fee!  confident  you  could  have  let  those  girls 
do  something  or  other  which  would  have 
taken  the  rigidity  out  of  them.  Why  not 
have  introduced  a  doll  or  a  toy  tea-set  ?  This 
would  have  given  them  something  to  think 
about  other  than  you  and  your  machine. 
With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  table, 
you  say  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  a 
back-yard,  but  what  could  be  more  out  of 
place  in  a  back-yard  than  stairs-carpet,  a  hall 
mat,  and  a  photographic  background  ?  No, 
no,  no,  it  will  not  do  at  all,  it  is  not  even  a 
good  portrait  of  the  youngsters,  because  they 
are  so  obviously  bracing  themselves  up  for  the 
occasion. 

Alumna. — Certainly  your  “Outcast”  looks 
miserable  enough.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
whether  such  pictures  are  satisfactory,  they 
make  the  onlooker  cringe  rather  than  give  any 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  to  give  pleasure  alone 
should  be  the  aim  of  art.  Your  method  of 
mounting  is  all  right,  but  with  regard  to  the 
focussing,  we  think  it  is  just  a  little  too 
naturalistic. 

Etah. — Were  this  effort  not  so  flat,  it  would 
have  been  very  nice,  for  the  composition  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  material  charming. 
You  could  have  sacrificed  a  little  sky,  however, 
with  advantage,  say  about  half  an  inch.  You 
might  try  some  paper  likely  to  give  more 
contrast  than  the  one  you  have  used,  carbon 
Velox  would  do  it  possibly.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  negative  is  really  the  offender, 
and  until  you  get  a  new  one  pictorial  perspec¬ 
tive  will  be  entirely  absent. 

Bull-pup. — Really  very  pretty,  and  only 
spoilt  by  the  woolliness  of  the  water.  It 
looks  very  much  better  when  a  really  good 
half-inch  is  cut  off  the  bottom.  Printing  and 
mounting  quite  satisfactory.  The  spot  is  a 
very  pretty  one  indeed,  you  ought  to  get  some 
nice  things  there. 

Fido. — Not  bad,  but  rather  flat.  We  think 
that  you  overexposed.  You  should  recolledt 
that  to  be  pidtorial  an  interior  of  this  character 
must  be  splendidly  lighted. 


©ur  BMtor's  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents."  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  utilized 
the  post-card  which  they  found  among  the 
pages  of  The  Junior  Photographer  last  month. 
If  any  desire  extra  copies  they  can  be  had 
from  our  publishers  at  1/3  per  50  or  2/-  per 
100,  post-free. 
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Our  Competition  for  How  to  Make  Some 
Useful  Article  of  Photographic  Apparatus  has 
proved  so  popular  that  we  are  now  in  possession 
of  quite  a  number  of  excellent  practical  articles, 
sufficient  to  provide  information  of  this  kind 
for  many  months.  Since  instructions  on 
making  various  things  have  been  rather 
sparsely  given  in  our  columns  of  late,  we 
propose,  for  a  while  at  any  rate,  to  have  a  short 
“workshop”  article  nearly  every  month,  and 
so  encourage  our  readers  in  making  additions 
to  their  dark-rooms  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Our  contents  during  the  summer 
months  will  also  include  a  goodly  number  of 
“  outdoor”  contributions :  illustrated  field-days, 
chiefly  from  the  Editorial  pen  and  camera.  A 
long-promised  article  on  mounting  and  framing 
is  also  in  hand. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  just  now 
to  “  The  Clearing  House,”  our  prepaid 
advertisement  section,  for  the  sale  of  materials 
and  apparatus.  For  the  modest  sum  of  six¬ 
pence,  an  advertisement  of  twelve  words  can 
be  had,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  good  sales 
being  effedted.  Do  not  store  apparatus  away 
if  not  likely  to  be  of  use.  Sell  it  and  buy 
something  new  with  the  money,  adapted  for 
your  purpose, 

*  * 

We  are  just  on  the  eve  of  summer,  when 
days  are  longest,  and  clement  breezes  tempt 
even  the  most  confirmed  town-dweller  out  into 
the  country.  The  time  is  ripe  for  preaching  a 
little  sermon  to  photographers,  for  impressing 
upon  them  the  wisdom  of  applying  themselves 
to  some  definite  course  of  work  with  the 
camera,  of  making  photography  a  pursuit 
rather  than  merely  an  idle  hobby.  It  need 
not  be  one  whit  the  less  recreative  on  that 
account.  The  best  form  of  rest  lies  in  change 
of  occupation.  And  the  choice  is  so  vast  that 
there  must  be  some  line  or  other  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  most  exacting.  Let  us  enumerate 
a  few  suggestions,  (i) — Pictorial  photography, 
pure  and  simple.  (2) — Architectural  work — 
thoroughly  investigate  the  features  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  church,  castle  or  town.  (3) — Natural 
History  —  trees,  flowers,  birds,  geological 
features.  (4)  —  Topographical  —  photograph 
the  life  and  scenery  of  a  specific  district.  One 
might  give  a  much  longer  list,  but  the  above 
will  serve  our  purpose.  Any  man  who  thinks 
can  add  other  subjects  to  the  category, 
determined  by  his  particular  tastes.  If  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  could  be  imbued  with  some 
definite  aim,  great  advantages  would  be  reaped 
by  the  individual  and  by  photographic  society 
generally.  Club  meetings,  for  example,  would 
become  far  more  useful  and  interesting. 


If  those  of  our  readers  who  go  about  the 
country  with  their  cameras  would  occasionally 
send  a  brief  letter,  outlining  their  experiences, 
we  should  be  glad,  when  possible,  to  publish 
such  correspondence,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  others.  We 
do  not  want  long-winded  descriptions,  or 
unnecessary  details,  such  as  the  hour  of  the 
day  when  the  photographer  left  home,  the 
train  he  started  by,  or  the  amount  of  food 
he  consumed  on  the  way,  but  just  the  main 
points  of  interest,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
others.  Take  the  following  as  an  example, 
though  correspondents  need  not  necessarily  be 
quite  so  brief  : — Beverley,  North  -  Eastern 
Railway,  12  miles  from  Hull.  Fine  Minster, 
quaint  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  an  antique 
gateway,  sundry  old-fashioned  houses,  hotels 
numerous,  country  around  flat  but  picturesque, 
scenery  of  a  pastoral  type  with  occasional 
woods. 

*  * 

Our  frontispiece  is  from  Mrs.  Dumas,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Postal  Club  (Second 
Circle),  with  whom  woodland  scenes  are 
favourite  subjects.  The  Postal  Club,  by  the 
way,  is  still  flourishing,  and  a  fourth  circle  is  on 
the  eve  of  formation.  So  would-be  members 
should  make  early  application. 

*  * 

Those  who  intend  contributing  to  the  Salon 
(and  we  trust  all  do)  will  note  that  we  have 
set  aside  a  special  column  in  which  for  the 
next  month  or  so  we  shall  deal  with  matters 
appertaining  thereunto.  If  any  wish  to  query 
us  on  the  subject,  we  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
fully  answer  them  in  this  said  column.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  bothering  us ;  we  had  much 
rather  be  bothered  now,  and  have  a  good 
“  Exhibition  ”  in  August,  than  be  free  from 
inquiries  beforehand  and  find  later  that  the 
diffident  ones  have  held  back  because  they 
were  not  absolutely  certain  about  something, 
a  proceeding  which  would  assuredly  mean  a 
poor  show. 

Hnewers  to  CoiTesponfcents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

H.  H.  C.  asks  how  to  use  Kachin  for  the  development 
of  lantern  slides.  We  think  the  following  formula  will 


be  found  satisfactory : — 

Water  .  300  grammes 

Sulphite  of  soda  ...  . .  5  ,, 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) .  10  „ 

Kachin . . .  2  ,, 


Halez-fax. — No.  1  in  preference. 
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A  FIELD  DAY 

WITHIN  THREE  HUNDRED 

YARDS’  ARE  Av 

UGH,  it  was  cold  !  The  sun  had 
shone  brilliantly  during  the 
morning,  and  the  breeze  had 
pretended  that  it  was  blowing  from 
the  south,  and  thus  we  had  been 
tempted  to  leave  our  coats  behind. 
Alas,  the  27th  of  April  can  never  be 
the  27th  of  June,  for  in  this  northern 
climate,  at  all  events,  winter  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  off  his  icy  hand,  and 
although  when  one  looks  out  of  a 
warmed  office  the  world  appears  bright 
and  summerlike,  when  one  gets  on  to 
mountain  sides,  and  in  the  open,  the 
sudden  awakening  comes. 

The  locale  of  the  present  field  day 
was  one  with  which  readers  of  The 
Junior  must  now  be  very  familiar, 
namely,  Greenley.  We  chose  the  spot 
once  more  simply  on  account  of  its 
get-at-ableness.  We  had  been  very 
busy,  and  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  squeeze  more  than  a  good  half 
afternoon  off,  and  therefore  a  longer 
distance  was  out  of  the  question. 
Besides,  as  we  knew  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  get  away  again  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  then  it  would  be  too 
late  at  all  events  for  this  issue,  we 
determined  to  seleCt  a  country  we 
knew  some  little  about.  It  is  an 


undoubted  fade  that  the  photographer 
never,  except  by  an  extremely  lucky 
chance,  produces  a  good  series  of 
pictures  on  his  first  visit  to  a  spot,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  our  holidays,  as 
a  rule,  are  so  unproductive  of  anything 
really  satisfactory,  save,  perhaps,  when 
we  stop  for  a  good  long  time  at  one 
place.  A  man  may  go  into  the  finest 
pictorial  district  possible,  a  district 
fitted  up  with  every  accessory  for 
picture  making,  and  yet  not  come 
home  with  a  single  photograph  half  as 
satisfactory  as  he  could  have  made  in 
the  suburb  of  his  own  town.  Where 
there  is  a  wealth  of  matter  to  select 
from,  the  photographer  Is  apt  to  get 
bewildered,  and  not  seleCt  the  right 
thing.  It  is  said  that  familiarity 
breeds  comtempt,  but  it  also  breeds 
something  else,  at  all  events  as  far  as 
material  objeCts  go,  for  it  teaches  us 
to  look  for  and  discover  the  very  best 
position  for  getting  the  most  pleasant 
effect. 

Having  this  in  our  mind  then,  and 
being  as  we  have  said  pressed  for  time, 
we  once  again  sought  the  familiar  spot. 
The  banks  of  the  Greenley  river  had 
attracted  us  on  our  first  outings,  but 
since  that  date  we  had  left  the  water 
alone,  and  struck  inland.  Now  one  of 
our  reasons  for  doing  this  was  that  as 
the  river  lay  practically  through  the 
centre  of  the  small  town,  its  banks  on 
either  side  were  not  quite  as  natural, 
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so  to  speak,  as  one  could  desire,  for 
the  District  Council,  with  a  view  to 
making  things  smooth  for  the  Green- 
leyites,  had  taken  matters  in  hand, 
laid  down  a  distant  road,  and  eredted 
railings.  The  hanging  woods  which 
came  down  to  the  water’s  edge  had 
also  been  well  thinned,  possibly  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  credit  account 
of  the  town’s  finances.  The  scraggy 
effedt  thus  created  did  not  appeal  to 
the  eye  at  once,  but  after  visiting  the 
place  a  few  times,  we  began  to  think 
that  these  same  defedts  might  to  a 
certain  extent  be  overcome,  and  that 
if  we  tried  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
something  could  be  produced,  which, 
if  not  of  a  very  high-class  character, 


not  come  out  nearly  as  effedtively  as 
it  did  on  the  focussing  screen,  for  the 
bright  patches  of  sunlight  which 
flecked  the  road,  for  some  reason  or 
other  do  not  show  in  the  print. 

Having  made  this  exposure,  we  were 
about  to  remove  the  camera,  when 
looking  on  the  scene  before  us  an  idea 
occurred.  The  lines  formed  in  the 
centre  by  the  railings  were  very  pro¬ 
nounced  indeed,  the  top  bar  running 
right  across  a  vital  part  of  the  pidture 
without  a  break.  Would  not  this  be 
bad,  we  thought  ?  We  had  a  young 
friend  with  us,  how  would  it  be  if  we 
used  him  to  break  up  the  somewhat 
geometrical  formation  ?  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  We  induced  him  to  lean 


might  be  on  the  right  lines.  Hence 
the  first  exposure. 

This  view  was  taken  only  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  the  gasworks,  and 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  town  can  be 
easily  seen  in  the  distance.  A  road 
leading  into  the  pidture  from  the 
middle  of  the  foreground  necessarily 
means  a  pleasant  effedt,  especially  if 
backed  up  and  strengthened  by  other 
lines  which  must  converge  to  a  point 
near  the  centre.  In  view  No.  i,  all  the 
said  lines  attradt  the  eye  very  nicely 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  com¬ 
position,  the  railings,  the  road,  the 
left-hand  river  bank,  and  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  lighting,  too,  is  fairly 
pleasing,  but  in  the  photograph  it  does 


over  and  look  at  the  fishes  in  the  usual 
style,  and  removed  the  cap  once  more. 
Alas,  looking  at  the  two  pidtures  side 
by  side,  we  candidly  confess  that  the 
one  without  the  figure  is  the  better. 
He  certainly  breaks  the  railings,  but 
it  must  be  noticed  that  he  exactly 
repeats  the  tree  in  the  middle  distance, 
that  his  feet  finish  close  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream  exactly  as  it  does,  and  that 
the  roadway  behind  him  forms  a  great 
unbroken  strip,  which  is  all  the  more 
pronounced  in  the  photograph  in  which 
he  is  included,  simply  because  his 
presence  attracts  the  eye  to  it.  One 
cannot  see  everything  at  once,  the  lad 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  a  foot  or  two  from  where 
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he  is  now.  He  might  have  been  read¬ 
ing  a  book,  and  walking  towards  the 
spectator.  He  would  then  have  filled 
up  the  unoccupied  patch  in  the  centre 
of  the  print,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  have  served  the  purpose  of  break¬ 
ing  the  rail.  These  little  things  un¬ 
fortunately  are  generally  discovered 
too  late. 

This  field  day  may  be  well  described 
as  a  field  day  taken  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards’  space.  The  next  view 
was  photographed  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  first  exposure.  We 
climbed  up  the  embankment  to  the 
right,  and  discovered  about  half-way 
up  a  sort  of  footpath,  down  which  in 
winter  we  suppose  a  brook  was  wont 


afterwards  printed  in  clouds,  very  badly 
we  must  admit,  but  they  were  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  real  clouds 
that  were  present  that  afternoon,  but 
as  they  were  taken  horizontally  on  a 
half-plate,  we  found  that  we  could  not 
make  them  reach  both  up  to  the  zenith 
and  down  to  the  horizon.  In  spite  of 
their  defedts,  we  think  they  convey 
pretty  clearly  the  chilly  day  effedt 
which  we  intended  them  to. 

We  descended  the  path  again,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  found  the  typical  York¬ 
shire  farmstead  which  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  next  picture.  These  old 
stone  buildings  are  as  common  as  they 
can  be  in  these  parts,  they  may  not 
perhaps  be  quite  as  pleasing  as  the 


to  rush.  From  the  pedestrian  point 
of  view  the  spot  was  abominable,  but 
artistically  speaking,  the  washed-out 
water  course  with  its  curiously  shaped 
stones  was  a  decided  God  -  send. 
Happily,  too,  there  was  a  nice  sloping 
horizon  line  well  corrected  by  a  couple 
of  trees.  The  place  in  the  cold  spring 
afternoon  light  was  certainly  pictorial 
and  somewhat  eerie.  It  gave  the  idea 
that  one  had  dropped  back  a  hundred 
years  or  so,  that  it  was  a  badly  made 
old  pack  road,  and  that  round  the 
corner  on  the  top  of  the  hill  we  should 
find  a  gibbet  with  its  cheerful  contents 
swinging  and  creaking  in  the  white 
sunlight.  We  made  an  exposure  on 
this  cut-throat  place  therefore,  and 


thatched  dwellings  of  the  Midlands  or 
the  West,  but  they  are  quaint  and 
substantial  looking,  and  saved  from 
being  too  formal  by  the  ornamented 
windows  with  their  characfterisdc  tops. 
The  photograph  is  not  quite  what  we 
wished  it  to  be,  and  this  is  how  the 
failure  came  about.  When  we  focussed 
the  sun  was  shining  with  extreme 
brilliancy  on  the  building,  while  the 
bit  of  the  barn  to  the  right  was  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  brighter  portion, 
and  threw  a  deep  shadow  right  across 
the  foreground.  This  lighting  un¬ 
doubtedly  helped  to  make  the  com¬ 
position  worth  taking  and  attracted  us 
strongly.  We  got  ready,  put  the  slide 
in,  and  then,  well,  the  sun,  with  his 
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usual  perverseness,  ffd  his  face  behind 
a  cloud  and  sent  a  diffused  light,  which 
would  have  been  charming  for  other 
purposes,  all  over  the  landscape.  We 
waited  and  waited,  with  the  bitter 


blast  biting  our  legs,  but  Sol  declined 
to  show  himself.  The  breeze,  too, 
brought  up  another  cloud  bank  ready 
to  assist  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
God  of  day,  and  so  it  was  hopeless  to 
expebt  that  we  should  get  anything 
under  half  an  hour’s  waiting.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  said :  What  matters 
half  an  hour  to  those  anxious  to  secure 
an  art  treasure  ?  All  very  good,  but 
we  fear  that  we  were  not  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  to  stand  the  risk  of  catch¬ 
ing  cold  for  the  sake  of  art.  When 
the  cloud  bank  was  at  its  thinnest,  and 
a  few  tiny  rays  shining,  we  took  off  the 
cap.  Athough  the  result  would  be 
called  a  good  photograph  by  the  aver¬ 
age  photographer,  it  loses  artistically 
a  great  deal  on  account  of  the  all-round 
lighting.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment 
how  different  things  would  have  looked 
if  the  corner  of  that  building  to  the 
right  had  only  come  out  solid  and 
black,  and  thrown  its  strong  shadow 
across  the  foreground. 


It  was  perfectly  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  had  offended  our  friend  the  light- 
giver.  He  had  retired  in  a  huff,  and 
meant  to  stop  there.  Up  from  the 
west,  banks  of  cumuli  were  rising,  but 
away  south  and  east  there  was  a  clear 
sky.  It  was  quite  plain  that  there  were 
not  going  to  be  any  sunset  effedts  that 
night,  and  that  if  we  were  to  produce 
another  pibture  we  should  have  to  do 
so  quickly,  before  the  light  became  too 
all-round  for  effedt. 

Just  off  the  farmhouse  a  little  stream 
trickled  down  from  a  valley  into  the 
river  through  another  thinly  wooded 
valley.  It  was  just  such  a  stream  as 
may  be  found  almost  anywhere,  and 
in  summer  it  would  have  been  practic¬ 
ally  impossible  to  get  a  pibture  of 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
trees  being  in  full  leaf,  would  have 
rendered  it  dark  and  dismal  and 
contrasty.  In  its  denuded  spring 
dress,  however,  it  appealed  to  us, 
especially  because  one  tree  on  the 


verge  of  the  stream  had  had  all  the 
earth  washed  away  from  its  roots, 
which  consequently  were  in  a  pidtori- 
ally  tangled  knot,  and  suggested  the 
sort  of  trunk  that  Dore  used  to  delight 
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in  painting  in  his  compositions.  The 
resulting  picture  we  consider  fairly 
satisfactory  for  what  it  is.  We  had  to 
fake  it  a  good  deal,  however,  to  make 
it  anything  like.  To  produce  the  effect 
of  a  pale  cold  blue  sky  free  from  clouds, 
we  sunned  the  top  of  the  printing  paper 
down,  and  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
water  towards  the  bottom  of  the  print 
we  adopted  a  similar  method.  The 


what  may  be  done  when  trees  are  not 
in  full  leaf,  and  when  the  sun  is  not 
present  to  help  the  artist.  Our  jaunt 
also  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
a  circumscribed  space,  although 
perhaps  not  as  strikingly  as  we 
could  wish.  The  camera  had  to 
be  moved  —  it  would  have  been 
better  as  showing  how  to  make 
the  best  of  certain  set  material  if  it 


result  is  a  certain  amount  of  pidfcorial 
effect  and  balanced  lighting  which  are 
conspicuously  absent  in  the  raw  photo¬ 
graph. 

So  much  for  our  first  spring  field 
day.  We  cannot  say  that  we  netted 
any  particular  prize,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  aver  that  we  had  no  success. 
We  should  say  it  is  a  fair  average  of 


had  merely  revolved  on  its  turntable 
— but  this  we  will  exploit  on  another 
field  day. 

Just  one  little  bit  of  advice  to  close 
with,  however.  Do  not  be  tempted, 
dear  juniors,  by  the  sunshine  and  the 
warblings  of  misguided  birds.  Take 
a  great  coat  when  you  go  out  these 
early  spring  afternoons. 
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SAVED  BY  THE 
SUNSHINE. 

PRIZE  STORY. 

I. 

IT  was  an  ideal  Easter  Monday — 
all  sunshine,  soft  breezes,  and 
never  a  drop  of  rain ;  and  the 
vehicles  and  cycles  that,  even  in  the 
quiet  Cotswold  country,  gave  evidence 
of  the  general  holiday,  raised  no  un¬ 
pleasant  dust  along  the  white  highway. 
None  of  the  many  cyclists  who  pedalled 
across  the  breezy  uplands  was  more 
alive  to  the  beauty  and  peacefulness 
of  his  surroundings  than  young  Tom 
Hilton,  who,  his  modest  hand-camera 
strapped  to  his  handle-bar,  was  return¬ 
ing  home  at  a  leisurely  pace  after  a 
solitary  “field-day”  in  out-of-the-world 
villages  and  beside  winding  Cotswold 
streams.  He  had  still  some  way  to  go, 
but  it  was  barely  four  o’clock,  so  he 
rode  slowly  and,  from  force  of  habit, 
kept  a  look-out  for  a  possible  “bit” 
upon  which  to  use  his  last  remaining 
plate. 

The  country,  however,  though  high 
above  sea-level,  was  for  some  miles 
rather  monotonous,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  bend  in  the  road  brought  him 
in  view  of  an  old-fashioned  wayside 
inn  that  any  kind  of  photographic 
material  presented  itself.  The  scene 
was  by  no  means  pictorial,  for  the 
quaint  outlines  of  the  old  inn  were 
temporarily  obscured  by  the  hideous 
paraphernalia  of  a  country  fair ;  but 
there  was  something  so  typical  of 
“  Bank  Holiday”  in  the  cheerful  crowd 
of  rustics,  the  merry-go-round,  and  the 
swing-boats  that  the  young  artist,  who 
had  carefully  confined  himself  to  the 
picturesque  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  decided  to  secure  the  scene  as 
an  amusing  souvenir  of  his  day’s  holi¬ 
day.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  his 
homeward  way  again,  refreshed  by  a 
glass  of  rather  dubious  shandy-gaff, 
and  congratulating  himself  upon  having 
obtained  a  very  satisfactory  “snap”  of 
the  lively  scene. 

The  street-lamps  of  Allington  were 
being  lighted  when  Tom  Hilton  dis¬ 
mounted  at  the  garden  gate  of  his 
homely  lodgings.  He  unfastened  the 
door  with  his  latch-key,  and  was  care¬ 
fully  lifting  his  bicycle  across  his 


landlady’s  nicely  polished  hall,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
darkness  pronounced  sternly  : 

“  Thomas  Hilton,  in  the  Queen’s 
name  I  arrest  you  on  a  charge  of 
murder  ”  ! 

II. 

The  Allington  Police  Court  was 
crowded  on  the  following  morning, 
when  Tom  Hilton  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates  and  charged  with  the 
murder  of  the  chief  cashier  at  the 
County  Bank,  in  which  he  was  a  junior 
clerk.  Pale,  haggard,  and  almost 
stunned  by  the  terrible  charge  that 
had  been  brought  against  him,  he 
seemed  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  defend  himself,  and  could 
only  reiterate  an  emphatic  denial  of 
the  accusation.  Fortunately  his  chum 
and  fellow-lodger,  Arthur  Mavor,  an 
able  and  rising  young  solicitor,  had  at 
once  placed  himself  at  his  friend’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and,  gathering  from  the  accused 
man  how  he  had  spent  the  previous 
day,  went  into  court  confident  of  his 
ability  to  prove  an  alibi. 

The  evidence  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Newcombe,  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
who  stated  that  about  three  weeks 
previously  Mr.  Waldron,  the  chief 
cashier,  had  informed  him  that  he  had 
recently  missed  certain  small  sums  of 
money,  and  that  his  suspicion  had 
been  directed  to  young  Hilton  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  second  cashier,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  young  man  had 
been  spending  money  more  freely  than 
his  salary  warranted.  Since  then  other 
sums  had  been  missed,  and  Mr. 
Waldron,  on  a  cursory  examination  of 
young  Hilton’s  books,  had  noticed  cer¬ 
tain  suspicious  erasures  and  alterations 
to  which  he  called  the  witness’s  atten¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that 
it  was  only  fair  to  state  that  Hilton 
had  complained  of  some  one  having 
tampered  with  his  desk  and  books. 
Anxious  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  Mr.  Waldron  had  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  Easter  Bank 
Holiday  to  thoroughly  examine  Hilton’s 
books  and  also  those  of  the  other  clerks, 
communicating  his  intention  only  to 
the  witness,  who,  at  about  half-past 
four,  looked  in  at  the  bank  to  learn 
whether  any  discovery  had  been  made. 
On  entering  the  counting-house  he  was 
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met  by  a  terrible  sight,  for  amid  such 
disorder  as  betokened  a  terrific  struggle 
lay  the  lifeless  body  of  the  bank’s  most 
valued  servant.  He  at  once  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  police  and  obtained 
medical  assistance,  when  life  was  found 
to  be  extinct,  although  the  body  was 
quite  warm,  death  having  evidently 
been  caused  by  strangulation.  That 
the  investigation  in  which  Mr.  Waldron 
had  been  engaged  had  led  to  the  crime 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
smouldering  remains  of  several  account 
books  were  found  in  the  grate.  This 
had  directed  witness’s  suspicion  towards 
young  Hilton,  a  suspicion  which  he 
considered  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  almost  under  the  body 
there  had  been  found  a  key-ring 
stamped  with  Hilton's  name  and 
address,  and  evidently  dropped  in  the 
struggle  or  in  the  hurry  of  flight. 

Evidence  having  been  given  by  the 
doctor  and  the  police,  the  second 
cashier,  Richard  Morgan,  a  sparely 
built,  well-dressed  man,  entered  the 
witness-box.  Before  Mr.  Waldron  had 
informed  him  of  the  loss  of  certain 
sums  of  money  he  had  noticed,  he  said, 
that  Mr.  Hilton  had  been  spending  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  a  new  bicycle 
and  on  photographic  materials.  Cross- 
examined,  however,  he  could  give  no 
other  instance  of  the  accused  man’s 
supposed  extravagance,  was  not  aware 
that  the  new  bicycle  had  been  a  present 
from  his  father,  and  admitted  that  he 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  very  modest  camera  had  in¬ 
volved  any  unwarranted  outlay.  He 
had  recognised  Hilton’s  books  as  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  charred  remains  found 
in  the  fire-place  at  the  bank,  and  had 
been  greatly  surprised  on  learning  that 
some  books  of  his  own  were  with 
them.  He  thought,  however,  that  Mr. 
Waldron  had  probably  been  using  them 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  that 
the  two  sets  had  been  gathered  up 
hurriedly  and  thrown  into  the  fire. 

This  concluded  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  and  there  was  a  little  stir 
of  renewed  interest  in  the  court  when 
the  young  solicitor  for  the  defence  rose 
to  his  feet.  The  barbarous  murder  of 
their  much-respected  townsman  was, 
he  said,  a  mysterious  as  well  as  terrible 
affair,  as  they  would  realize  when  he 
had  proved  to  them  that  the  accused, 


his  client,  was  a  good  twenty  miles 
from  Allington  at  the  time  when  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  the 
presiding  magistrate  himself.  He  asked 
for  an  adjournment  until  the  following 
Friday  in  order  that  witnesses  might 
be  produced  who  could  testify  to  having 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  young 
cyclist  on  the  previous  day  ;  and  also 
that  another  very  important  although 
silent  witness,  namely,  the  accused 
man’s  little  hand-camera,  might  be 
examined  in  his  defence,  and  that  in 
particular  the  last  of  the  twelve  ex¬ 
posed  plates  might  be  developed. 

The  adjournment  was  granted,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  requested 
examination  of  the  little  camera,  which 
from  a  pleasant  hobby  had  suddenly 
become  a  witness  upon  whose  truth  or 
falsity  the  reputation,  if  not  the  life, 
of  an  innocent  man  depended. 

III. 

The  Allington  Court  was  again 
crowded  when,  on  the  following  Friday 
morning,  the  now  famous  murder  case 
was  resumed.  In  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  magistrate’s  table  stood  the  little 
hand  camera  upon  whose  mute  evidence 
so  much  was  believed  to  depend ;  but 
first  of  all  three  or  four  country  people 
gave  evidence,  all  more  or  less  vague, 
as  to  having  spoken  with  a  “young 
gentleman  with  a  bicycle,”  who  they 
thought  resembled  the  accused  man, 
on  the  previous  Monday.  Cyclists, 
however,  are  curiously  like  one  another 
(Cotswold  folk  are  none  too  observant), 
and  Tom  Hilton’s  pleasant  “field-day” 
had  been  unusually  solitary.  Both  he 
and  his  counsel,  therefore,  were  greatly 
relieved  when  there  entered  the  witness- 
box  a  really  promising  witness  in  the 
person  of  the  landlady  of  the  “  Old 
Road  Inn,”  of  which  well-known  hos¬ 
telry  a  capital  photograph,  including 
the  swing-boats,  merry-go-round,  and 
rustic  holiday-makers,  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  faithful  camera  and 
was  carefully  scrutinized  in  court. 
The  witness  said  that  the  accused  man 
had  frequently  called  at  her  inn  for 
refreshments  when  cycling  on  the  hills, 
and  she  perfectly  remembered  seeing 
him  on  the  previous  Monday.  He  had 
called  for  a  glass  of  “  shandy-gaff,” 
and  while  waiting  for  it  had  told  her 
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that  he  had  taken  a  picture  of  the  fair, 
and  would  one  day  present  her  with  a 
copy.  This  was  satisfactory ;  but  when 
cross-examined,  the  witness  asserted 
that,  owing  to  the  rush  of  business 
occasioned  by  the  fair,  she  had  quite 
lost  count  of  time  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  could  not  swear  to  the 
exact  hour  at  which  the  photograph 
was  taken.  It  must  have  been  after 
dinner-time,  she  knew,  although  she 
herself  had  had  no  time  for  dinner 
that  day. 

There  was  an  ominous  pause  in 
court,  and  Tom  and  his  counsel  were 
exchanging  troubled  glances,  when  one 
of  the  constables  present  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  was  himself  an  amateur 
photographer,  and  it  had  struck 
him  that  as  the  photograph  of  the 
inn  was  well  lighted,  and  all  the 
shadows  sharply  defined,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  sun-dial,  and  the 
exact  time  of  the  exposure  thereby 
ascertained. 

Simple  as  was  this  suggestion,  it 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  inquiry 
which  placed  Tom  Hilton’s  innocence 
beyond  all  suspicion.  Some  little  time 
was  requisite  to  carry  out  the  con¬ 
stable’s  happy  suggestion,  but  by  the 
noon  of  the  following  day  Tom  was  a 
free  man  again.  His  innocence  of 
a  fearful  crime  had  been  proved,  but 
for  a  time  his  position  at  the  bank  was 
not  a  pleasant  one,  seeing  that  the 
lesser  suspicion  of  theft  had  not  been 
removed,  while  the  identity  of  Mr. 
Waldron’s  murderer  still  remained  a 
mystery.  About  two  months  later, 
however,  a  much  larger  sum  of  money 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  immacu¬ 
late  second  cashier,  Mr.  Morgan.  This 
led  to  a  reopening  of  the  investigations 
concerning  Mr.  Waldron’s  tragic  death, 
with  the  result  that,  although  no 
absolute  evidence  was  forthcoming, 
Morgan,  had  he  ever  been  captured  and 
brought  to  justice,  would  have  had 
very  little  chance  of  establishing  his 
innocence. 

Tom  Hilton  is  now  a  popular  and 
greatly  respected  townsman  of  Ailing- 
ton.  He  is  still  a  photographer,  and 
has  turned  out  artistic  and  beautiful 
work  such  as  the  most  carping  critic 
could  not  cavil  at.  But  his  most 
cherished  print  is  a  little  quarter-plate 


of  a  country  inn  and  an  unromantic 
fair,  all  sharply  defined  in  that  bright 
Cotswold  sunlight  which  proved  a 
faithful  friend  and  witness  in  his  hour 
of  greatest  need. 

Alice  Parsons. 

HOW  TO  MAKE 
AN  EFFICIENT 
DARK=ROOM  LAMP. 

HIS  very  useful  member  of  a 
dark-room  does  not  as  a  rule 
give  enough  light,  and  is  a  sort 
of  “Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,”  affair; 
but  the  lamp  as  described  below  shows 
a  much  larger  area  of  light  than  most 
of  the  ordinary  dark-room  lighters.  It 
is  a  very  simple  affair  to  make,  and 
should  present  no  great  difficulty  to 
any  ordinary  individual  possessed  of  a 
few  tools  and  blessed  with  a  small 
amount  of  manipulative  skill,  which 
every  photographer  should  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have. 


The  block  showing  my  lamp  will 
explain  it  better  than  a  long  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  I  may  add  that  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  built,  and  not  made  out  of  an 
ordinary  box,  which  I  propose  to  use 
in  this  article.  So  you  will  now  pur¬ 
chase,  or  beg  from  the  grocer  round 
the  corner,  a  wooden  box — say  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  1 2  inches  in  every 
dimension.  I  have  noticed  some  well- 
made  lard  boxes  with  dovetail  joints ; 
these  would  come  in  well  for  the  body. 
Having  secured  the  box,  bore  about 
twelve  three-quarter  inch  holes  in  the 
bottom  (in  our  case  the  end  of  the  box) 
for  fresh  air  inlets.  If  no  tools  are  at 
hand,  burn  them  in  with  the  kitchen 
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poker,  and  mind — in  the  backyard,  or 
you  will  hear  about  it.  When  you 
have  satisfactorily  managed  this,  pro¬ 
cure  a  tin  canister  with  lap  joints  for 
the  bottom  portion  of  chimney  (if 
soldered  the  heat  would  melt  the  joint), 
cut  out  the  bottom  and  make  six  or 
eight  slits  up  one  end  for  say  one  inch, 
turn  the  ends  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  and  punch  in  holes  for  screws 
(see  sketch).  Now  cut  out  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  box  (opposite’ end  to  that 
with  air  inlets)  of  such  a  size  that  the 
canister  fits  in  tightly,  with  the  turned- 
over  end  inside.  The  box  must  be 
raised  so  that  air  can  enter  the  holes 
in  the  bottom.  For  this  purpose 
screw  two  pieces  of  wood,  say  three 
inches  deep  by  half  an  inch  thick,  on 
the  side  of  the  box,  and  such  a  width 
that  they  are  flush  at  the  back  and 
project  half  an  inch  in  front.  Now  fit 
another  piece  in  front  between  the  two 
side  pieces — this  is  better  about  one 
inch  thick,  so  that  you  can  screw  into 
it  through  the  box  bottom — the  back 
is  left  open. 

chi  We/  •  * 
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The  method  of  holding,  the  light 
filters  now  demands  attention,  and  for 
this  you  must  screw  four  pieces  of  wood 
f"  x  f"  inside  the  box  about  one  inch 
from  the  front  edge,  thus  making  a 
ledge  which  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
block.  Now  make  two  frames  out  of 
y  X  stuff,  and  of  such  a  size  that 
they  slip  easily  into  the  front  of  the 
box  and  rest  against  the  above  ledge. 
The  best  way  to  make  these  is  to 
fasten  them  with  half-joints  (as  sketch) 
and  a  screw  in  each  corner.  You  now 
require  three  or  four  pieces  of  yellow 
fabric,  same  size  as  the  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  two  frames  ;  sandwich  the 
fabric  between  the  frames  and  screw 
together  with  four  screws  on  each  side ; 


pull  the  cloth  as  tight  as  possible 
before  screwing.  If  you  cut  it  a  little 
larger  than  the  frames,  you  can  get 
a  friend  to  haul  the  cloth  tight  with 
pliers  whilst  you  are  screwing. 
Now  glue  some  strip  velvet  on  one 
side  and  the  edges  of  the  complete 
frame,  so  that  it  fits  tightly  into 
the  box  and  makes  a  light-tight 
joint  against  the  frame  or  ledge  ; 
two  leather  tags  nailed  on  the  frame 
will  facilitate  its  withdrawal  for  trim¬ 
ming  the  lamp  or  bromide  printing. 


You  can  make  several  of  these  loose 
frames,  say  with  ruby  fabric  for  iso. 
plates,  or  with  glass,  in  which  case  you 
would  have  to  make  a  single  loose 
frame  with  a  rebate  in  it,  and  fasten 
the  glass  in  a  similar  manner  to  your 
camera  focussing  screen.  These  sepa¬ 
rate  light  filters  are  handy,  easily  made, 
and  interchangeable. 

We  return  to  the  chimney,  which 
must  have  three  holes  punched  round 
the  top  to  which  three  pieces  of  tin  are 
riveted  and  then  turned  over  (see 
sketch).  Now  procure  another  canis¬ 
ter,  a  little  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  former  one,  and  drop  it  on  to  the 
turned-over  pieces,  so  that  it  forms 
a  top  and  a  light  trap.  The  bottom 
half  is  now  screwed  on  to  the  lamp  top 
through  the  slits  already  made,  and 
the  work  is  now  finished.  If  desired, 
the  sides  can  easily  be  glazed.  This 
adds  greatly  to  one’s  comfort  in  the 
dark-room,  and  perhaps  prevents  one 
planting  a  dish  or  some  such  apparatus 
on  a  ten-ounce  measure — which  we 
only  bought  yesterday.  I  think  the 
blocks  explain  the  total  lamp,  chimney, 
frames,  etc.  The  lamp  used  is  an 
ordinary  paraffin  one  (small  size)  and 
has  no  reflector.  This  I  use  for 
bromide  printing  with  good  results. 
It  is  a  good  dodge  to  tie  a  piece  of 
string  round  the  brasswork,  next  to 
the  glass.  This  absorbs  any  oil 
which  works  out,  and  prevents  the 
lamp  from  smelling. 

T.  F.  Brogden. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

By  W.  I.  Scandlin. 

''HE  beginner  in  photography 
finds  his  first,  and  perhaps  his 
greatest,  trouble  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  exposures  he  has  made 
with  such  bright  visions  of  success; 
and  this  is  most  natural  and  to  be 
expected  when  it  is  remembered  that 
up  to  this  stage  nothing  has  been 
visible  to  indicate  whether  the  various 
steps  taken  have  been  properly  carried 
out  or  not. 

It  is,  therefore,  when  the  plate  goes 
into  the  developer  and  the  anxious 
worker  watches  in  the  dim  ruby  light 
of  his  dark-room  for  the  first  traces  of 
the  negative  to  show  themselves,  that 
the  interest  of  all  the  preceding  opera¬ 
tions  seems  to  become  cumulative, 
and  concentrates  the  attention  and 
fascinates  the  watcher  to  a  degree  not 
experienced  in  the  earlier  stages. 

If  the  negative,  after  being  in  the 
developer  a  few  seconds,  begins  to 
show  the  outlines  of  the  subject 
photographed,  first  faintly  and  gradually 
stronger  and  stronger,  with  the  sky 
and  water,  if  in  a  landscape,  coming 
out  first  and  building  up  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  plate,  and  if  those  parts 
of  the  plate  which  represent  deep 
shadows  and  dark  parts  of  the  picture, 
such  as  foliage  and  dark  foreground, 
remain  practically  unchanged  in  colour 
and  retain  their  creamy  yellow  tone 
until  development  is  carried  well  along, 
the  heart  of  the  operator  is  happy  and 
glad  within  him  and  he  feels  that  a 
good  negative  will  result  from  his 
efforts;  but,  if  on  the  contrary,  the 
plate  “flashes  up,”  as  it  is  termed,  or 
darkensall  over  its  surface  very  quickly, 
say  within  two  or  three  seconds,  and 
quickly  becomes  grayish-black  all  over ; 
or,  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  developer 
seems  not  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
plate  for  many  seconds,  and  then  only 
shows  small  patches  of  dark  colour 
where  the  brightest  and  best  lighted 
portions  of  the  picture  are,  but  without 
any  connecting  details  in  other  parts, 
disappointment  and  failure  are  sure  to 
follow. 

A  few  general  suggestions  may  be 
made  which  wiil  be  of  service  to  the 


beginner  in  his  work,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  his 
future  work  in  a  measure  successful 
and  satisfactory  rather  than  the  reverse. 
In  the  first  place,  and  as  an  axiom  of 
the  greatest  importance,  it  should  be 
said  that  no  developer  or  method  of 
procedure  is  known  by  which  a  good 
negative  can  be  made  unless  the 
exposure  of  the  plate  has  been  at  least 
approximately  correct,  and  taking  this 
statement  as  a  basis  of  calculation  it 
may  be  well  to  work  backward  a  little 
and  say  that  if  a  plate  develops  up  with 
a  flash  and  its  entire  surface  becomes 
almost  uniformly  black  within,  say, 
half  a  minute,  in  any  one  of  the 
developers  recommended  by  dry  plate 
makers,  and  made  up  according  to  the 
formulae  given,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  exposure  has  been  overtimed  very 
greatly,  and  the  beginner  will  do  well 
to  take  the  same  subject  or  another 
one,  lighted  similarly  and  exposed 
under  the  same  conditions,  but  with 
not  more  than  one-half  the  time  given 
to  the  first;  or,  if  the  negative  on 
development  refuses  to  show  more 
than  spots  of  dark  and  no  details  in 
the  majority  of  the  plate,  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  exposure  has  been 
under-timed  and  try  again,  giving,  at 
least,  twice  the  exposure  given  the 
first  time.  If  then,  on  development, 
a  negative  begins,  after  being  in  the 
developer  for  four  or  five  seconds,  to 
show  a  gradual  change  of  colour  over 
all  parts  of  its  surface  where  the  picture 
will  be  expected  to  show  bright  or 
well-lighted  objects,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  exposure  has  been  fairly  correct, 
and  we  may  continue  the  development 
until  those  parts  showing  the  best 
lighted  or  most  brilliant  objects  have 
become  black,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  surface  have  darkened  materially 
in  all  places  except  those  showing  the 
deepest  shadows,  and  even  in  these 
parts  details  should  be  visible. 

When  the  proper  stage  has  been 
reached  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  has 
changed  its  colour  more  or  less  and 
that  the  only  places  where  the  original 
cream-yellow  colour  is  apparent  will 
be  around  the  outside  edges  of  the  plate, 
which  have  been  absolutely  protected 
from  the  light  by  the  rabbet  of  the 
plate-holder,  By  the  time  this  stage 
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has  been  reached,  the  picture  (reversed, 
of  course,  in  colour  and  position)  will 
have  gradually  grown  in  visibility  from 
the  plain  cream-yellow  plate  first 
flowed  with  the  developer  through  the 
several  stages  of  appearance  and  then 
will  have  decreased  in  contrast  until, 
when  fully  developed,  the  image  will 
have  sunk  almost  out  of  sight  again 
and  the  plate  will  look  to  be  almost 
uniformly  black,  except  in  a  few  parts 
that  will  be  only  slightly  changed  from 
their  original  colour.  In  most  plates, 
when  the  full  development  has  been 
reached,  the  back  of  the  plate  will  also 
be  found  to  show  the  image  quite 
plainly  visible  when  the  plate  is  lifted 
from  the  tray  and  viewed  by  the 
transmitted  light  of  the  red  lantern. 
In  developing,  it  is  well  to  lift  the 
plate  occasionally  and  to  look  directly 
through  it,  at  the  red  light,  and  to 
notice  how  the  opacity  of  the  plate 
increases  as  development  progresses. 
It  will  be  seen  that  at  first,  after  the 
image  begins  to  appear,  the  darker 
parts  are  still  very  transparent,  but,  as 
the  plate  remains  in  the  developer, 
these  parts  gain  in  density  until  when 
development  has  finished  they  will  be 
found  to  be  only  slightly  transparent, 
and  in  looking  through  them  at  the 
light  they  will  show  a  much  blacker 
colour  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
negative  near  to  them.  Holding  the 
negative,  say  4  inches,  in  front  of  the 
ruby  light  and  passing  the  hand  or 
finger  behind  it,  the  shadow  caused 
should  be  only  barely  visible  through 
the  most  dense  portions,  and  in  order 
that  the  comparison  may  hold  good, 
the  light  should  be  of  uniform  bright¬ 
ness  whenever  used.  All  these  things 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  when  the 
negative  is  thought  to  be  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  it  should  be  rinsed  in  running 
water  and  placed  in  the  fixing  bath — 
8  ounces  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  1 
quart  of  water — and  left  there  until  all 
traces  of  milkiness  have  left  the  back 
of  the  negative,  after  which  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  five  minutes 
longer,  to  make  thoroughly  sure  of 
proper  fixing.  Up  to  this  time  no 
light  must  be  used  in  the  dark-room 
but  red  light,  but  after  the  negative 
has  had  its  fixing,  as  described,  it  may 
be  rinsed  and  examined  by  daylight  or 
gaslight. 


If  the  exposure  has  been  correct  and 
the  development  carried  far  enough, 
the  negative  will  show  a  series  of  very 
delicate  gradations  of  colour,  ranging 
from  a  rich  transparent  black,  which, 
in  printing,  will  be  pure  white,  to  clear 
glass,  which  will  print  black.  The 
one  thing,  however,  that  denotes  a  fine 
negative  is  the  infinitessimally  small 
amount  of  either  black  or  white  and 
the  extent  of  gradation  between  the 
two.  After  fixing,  the  negative  should 
have  a  very  thorough  washing,  as 
directed  in  formula  with  plates. 

In  this  article  we  have  purposely  re¬ 
frained  from  giving  detailed  directions 
for  development  step  by  step,  as  these 
are  all  embodied  in  the  directions  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  box  of  plates,  but  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  to  determine  how  far  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  carried  and  the  signs 
by  which  a  good  negative  may  be 
known.  It  is  important,  above  all 
things,  that  the  beginner  should  know 
what  a  good  negative  is,  and  we  would 
advise  everyone  taking  up  photography 
for  the  first  time  to  practise  on  a  single 
subject  under  similar  conditions  of  light 
and  lens  aperture,  until,  with  a  standard 
developer,  good  negatives  can  be  made 
with  certainty,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
plate  may  be  cut  into  several  pieces 
and  each  piece  exposed  and  developed 
separately.  In  all  work  of  this  kind, 
notes  should  be  kept,  so  that,  after  the 
results  are  known,  it  will  be  possible 
to  tell  under  just  what  conditions  they 
were  obtained. 

The  beginner  will  find  this  a  most 
important  help  to  all  future  work,  and 
every  exposure  should  be  recorded, 
with  notes  as  to  the  development, 
stating  brand  of  plates  used  and  the 
kind  and  strength  of  developer  em¬ 
ployed.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  the  beginner  who,  if  he 
omits  to  do  it,  has  nothing  but  memory 
for  future  guide.  Stick  to  one  brand 
of  plate  and  one  kind  of  developer  until 
you  know  how  to  make  a  good  negative, 
and  then,  if  you  like,  experiment  with 
others,  but  don’t  do  it  before. — The 
Amateur  Pointer. 


The  Junior  Salon. — Remember  that  if 
you  don’t  send  prints  by  the  25th  of  this 
month  it  will  be  too  late.  Hurry  up! 
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ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

By  E.  Demole. 
(  Continued ). 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ENLARGEMENTS. 

AN  enlargement  on  silver  bromide 
paper  may  be  compared  to  a 
negative  on  glass.  And  if  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  or  intensify  the 
negative,  can  we  not  do  the  same  for 
the  print  on  paper?  Theoretically, 
yes,  but  practically  it  is  better  to 
examine  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  two  supports,  the  glass 
and  the  paper. 

Ordinary  glass  is  a  double  silicate 
of  soda  and  lime,  or  of  potash  and  lime, 
but  with  a  somewhat  variable  com¬ 
position.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  atmospheric  agents,  glass  is 
possessed  of  great  stability,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  its  stability  is  quite 
as  great  in  relation  to  the  photographic 
emulsion.  Paper,  on  the  contrary, 
undergoes  a  manifest  change  as  a 
result  of  contact  with  damp  air. 
Under  such  conditions  even  the  best 
papers  become  discoloured,  and  this 
fault,  which  is  of  very  secondary 
importance  with  books  or  manuscripts, 
assumes  huge  proportions  when  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  are  in  question,  as  by  it 
they  are  utterly  ruined.  Silver  prints 
are  often  accused  of  a  liability  to 
discoloration,  and  are  compared  un¬ 
favourably  with  collotype  and  carbon 
prints,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
permanent. 

As  to  their  permanency,  we  have 
grave  doubts.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  the  collections  of  old  en¬ 
gravings  to  be  convinced  that  even 
when  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  they 
are  all  more  or  less  discoloured.  The 
question,  therefore,  arises,  why  prints 
made  with  fatty  inks,  according  to  the 
collotype  processes,  should  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  But  paper  is 
among  the  most  fragile  of  supports, 
and  if  it  has  to  be  used  at  all  everything 
must  be  avoided  which  tends  to  hasten 
deterioration,  and  the  subsequent 
manipulations  in  the  case  of  enlargement 
(intensification,  reduction,  toning)  do 
not  seem  likely  to  increase  the  durability 


of  the  print.  It  is,  therefore,  preferable, 
whenever  possible,  to  abstain  from 
these  manipulations,  or,  at  any  rate, 
when  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
to  follow  them  up  with  a  prolonged 
washing. 

MOUNTING  ENLARGEMENTS. 

After  being  thoroughly  washed,  the 
print  must  be  mounted  on  a  card, 
thicker  or  thinner  according  to  size,  or 
even  on  a  wooden  frame  covered  with 
canvas,  if  it  measures  more  than  one 
yard  square. 

The  most  suitable  paste  is  sterilized 
starch  paste,  applied  to  the  well-dried 
print.  All  prints  mounted  on  card¬ 
board,  however  thick,  curl  more  or 
less,  and  this  is  a  great  drawback  when 
the  prints  are  being  examined  later. 
This  defect  can,  however,  be  easily 
remedied  by  mounting  on  the  back  of 
the  card  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same 
size  as  the  print ;  the  contraction  of 
the  one  surface  caused  by  the  print  is 
thus  counteracted  by  the  contraction 
of  the  other  by  the  paper  and  a  very 
satisfactory  flat  surface  is  produced. 

To  increase  the  flatness  and  to 
remove  any  irregularities  which  may 
have  been  left  in  the  paste,  it  is  well 
to  pass  the  print  through  the  cold 
rollers,  if  it  does  not  need  retouching. 

RETOUCHING  ENLARGEMENTS. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a 
chapter  on  retouching ;  we  wish, 
merely,  to  give  a  few  general  rules  and 
a  few  dodges  which  facilitate  the  work. 

We  advise  amateurs  to  make  enlarge¬ 
ments  only  from  very  good  negatives, 
which  will  need  very  little  retouching 
in  the  enlarged  print,  and  this  more 
especially  with  landscapes.  As  for 
portraits,  if  our  readers  are  not  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  colours, 
we  recommend  them  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  doing  the  work  themselves,  but 
to  get  it  done  by  a  skilled  professional, 
as  they  would  certainly  risk  the  com¬ 
plete  ruin  of  a  good  print  by  trying  to 
improve  it. 

There  are  two  general  rules  which 
we  will  mention,  and  we  do  not  think 
they  allow  of  any  exceptions. 

ist.  When  a  negative  has  to  be 
enlarged  to  a  positive,  all  the  retouching 
which  has  been  done  on  the  negative 
must  be  previously  removed,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  effect  on  the  enlargement 
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would  be  so  disastrous  that  the  work 
required  to  correct  it  would  be  far 
greater  than  if  it  had  never  existed. 

2nd.  No  retouching  done  on  a  print, 
whether  enlarged  or  not,  should  destroy 
the  transparence  of  the  image.  It 
must  not  be  done  so  that  on  examining 
a  print  afterwards  it  looks  more  like  a 
painting  whose  opacity  would  destroy 
all  photographic  transparence.  In 
other  words,  the  retouching  should  not 
be  sufficiently  visible  to  destroy  the 
illusion,  which  is,  moreover,  the  ideal 
of  all  kinds  of  retouching. 

The  aim  in  retouching  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  should  be  to  lighten  those  shadows 
which  are  too  opaque,  to  completely 
remove  all  spots,  more  or  less  black, 
and  to  put  on  colour  in  their  place. 
Some  photographers  who  are  very 
clever  at  retouching  go  so  far  as  to  use 
shining  colours  on  matt  enlargements. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  approve  of 
this  method  of  working,  because  the 
brilliance  of  the  retouching  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  matt  surface  of  the 
print ;  it  is  true  that  it  relieves  the 
shadows,  but  the  great  drawback  to 
this  method  is  that  the  print  cannot  be 
examined  with  advantage  except  at  a 
certain  angle.  Should  the  lighting 
vary  every  mark  of  the  brush  becomes 
visible,  thus  producing  a  deplorable 
effect.  In  any  case,  none  but  the  most 
skilful  workers  should  risk  using  this 
method,  and  even  then  the  conditions 
of  lighting  should  be  very  special. 

In  order  to  clear  and  to  give  more 
lightness  to  the  shadows  which  are  too 
opaque,  the  whole  of  the  print  may  be 
rubbed  with  smooth  pumice  stone,  and 
a  softer  tint  applied  with  a  brush. 
Indian  ink,  or  a  soft  crayon,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  For 
giving  better  value  to  snow  or  to 
glaciers,  Chinese  white  or  a  white 
crayon  will  be  found  useful.  Black 
spots  may  be  removed  by  scratching 
out  with  a  penknife,  and  with  very 
slight  pressure,  the  marks  being  then 
re-covered  with  colour  or  pencil. 

As  we  said  above,  unless  an  amateur 
is  accustomed  to  using  a  brush,  he 
will  do  much  better  to  send  portraits 
to  be  retouched  by  a  skilful  professional, 
as  otherwise  he  will  run  the  risk  of 
utterly  spoiling  a  good  print  in  trying 
to  improve  it.  Also  we  advise  them 
only  to  make  enlargements  from  very 


good  negatives,  which  will  require 
extremely  little  retouching. 

SIZES  OF  ENLARGEMENTS  FRAMING 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

Of  what  dimensions  should  enlarge¬ 
ments  be  made  ?  Is  there  a  maximum 
or  minimum  limit  ?  Two  factors  must 
be  considered  in  fixing  this  limit,  first, 
the  degree  of  clearness  of  the  negative, 
and  second,  the  question  of  taste. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  good 
enlargement  cannot  be  made  from  a 
bad  negative,  because  the  amplification 
of  outlines  which  are  not  clear  will 
produce  an  accentuated  and  worrying 
fuzziness,  however  slight  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  may  be.  Therefore,  from  a  poor 
negative  there  should  be  no  enlarge¬ 
ment.  But  with  a  good  negative  how 
much  will  it  have  to  be  enlarged  to 
produce  the  best  possible  effect?  It 
is  here  that  the  question  of  taste  comes 
in,  and  we  must  own  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  rule  to  satisfy  everybody. 
We  limit  ourselves,  therefore,  to  giving 
our  own  personal  opinion,  which  will 
naturally  be  of  no  value  to  our  readers 
unless  they  happen  to  approve  of  it 
and  adopt  it 

We  said  in  a  previous  chapter  that 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  examining  an 
enlargement,  it  should  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  eyes  that  the  lens 
was  from  the  screen  when  it  was  being 
made.  This  only  applies  to  normal 
sights,  and  we  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  either  short  or  long-sighted  people 
can  really  appreciate  an  enlargement. 

A  good  negative  taken  under  special 
conditions,  for  instance,  an  interior 
taken  with  a  well-stopped-down  lens, 
may  be  enlarged  twice,  without,  so  to 
speak,  any  indication  of  the  fact 
appearing.*  That  is  to  say,  an 
enlarged  print,  especially  on  matt 
paper,  will  be  sufficiently  clear  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  direct  photograph. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  the 
enlargement  on  glossy  paper,  which  is 
without  exception  a  very  great  mistake, 
our  print  will  merely  look  like  a  direct 
print  in  which  the  focussing  has  not 
been  carefully  done,  and  such  an  effect 
must  always  be  avoided. 

*  By  twice  we  mean  an  enlargement  which  is  twice 
longer  (consequently  twice  larger)  than  the  negative : 
this  is  the  linear  enlargement,  in  opposition  to  the 
enlargement  of  surface.  The  former  multiplied  by  itself 
gives  the  second.  Thus,  a  picture  enlarged  twice 
linearly  is  enlarged  four  times  in  surface,  etc. 
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An  enlargement  must  be  large,  and 
it  must  also  look  like  what  it  is, 
otherwise  it  will  produce  no  effect.  A 
good  negative  may  be  enlarged  six 
times,  and  even  as  a  maximum,  ten 
times.  But  we  do  not  recommend 
anyone  to  go  beyond  that.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  a  lantern  slide  thrown 
on  a  screen,  which  is,  after  all,  only  an 
exaggerated  enlargement,  often  exceeds 
that  limit ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  a  projection  we  have  in  the 
first  place  a  much  coarser  grain  on  the 
screen  than  can  be  found  in  any  papers 


©in*  U> rises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Photograph  of  a  Person  Reading 
Competition. — The  prize  is  awarded  to 
Alex.  Allan,  junr.,  56,  Dale  St.,  Bridgeton, 
Glasgow,  and  certificates  to  Dr.  Crump,  66, 
Bank  Parade,  Burnley ;  Edward  Strong, 
The  Vicarage,  Windhill,  near  Shipley  ;  J,  E. 
Christopher,  Bank  Top,  New  Springs,  Wigan  ; 
Alfred  Bainbridge,  342,  Leeds  Road,  Nelson  ; 
Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley,  Kent  ; 
J.  A.  Leach,  117,  Steade  Road,  Sharrow, 
Sheffield  ;  William  Towell,  203,  Stoney  Stan¬ 
ton  Road,  Coventry,  and  Arthur  Smith, 
171,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson,  Lancashire. 
A  surprisingly  large  number  of  entries  have 
come  to  hand,  and  among  these  a  fair  average 
stand  out  as  being  distinctly  good.  The 
general  tone  of  our  contests  has  gone  up 
wonderfully  of  late,  we  do  not  receive  half  the 
weak  attempts  we  were  wont  to  do  earlier,  and 
judging  is  becoming  a  matter  of  difficulty.  At 
the  same  time,  although  as  before  said,  the 
average  is  good,  we  must  confess  that  some¬ 
thing  really  very  striking  rarely  comes  to  hand. 
We  admit  that  perhaps  in  this  special  com¬ 
petition  the  subject  does  not  allow  of  anything 
very  great  being  done,  but  still  there  were 
possibilities  which  have  not  been  exploited. 
The  finest  work  has  been  turned  out  by  those 
who  have  adopted  simple  means,  and  not 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  professional.  In 
many  cases  we  regret  to  note  that  the  person 
has  been  photographed  reading  amongst  con¬ 
ventional  accessories,  such  as  Japanese  tables, 
palms,  etc.,  with  light  grey  backgrounds 
behind.  Failure  gnust  result  when  this  sort 
of  thing  is  resorted  to.  Much  professional 
work  is  really  not  worth  following,  in  fact  we 
might  say  perhaps  that  all,  professional  work, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is,  artistically  speaking, 
weak  and  unsatisfactory,  not  because  perhaps 
the  professional  does  not  know  what  is  right, 
but  because  he  has  the  man  in  the  street  to 
please,  and  must  do  the  usual  thing.  Now 
the  usual  thing  when  followed  out  by  the 
readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  cannot  be 
manufactured  as  well  as  it  is  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  who  has  a  proper  studio  and  proper 


made.  This  allows  of  a  much  greater 
enlargement  since,  if  the  projection  is 
well  done,  it  brings  into  action  an 
intense  light  which  forces  the  contrasts, 
and  diminishes  the  fuzziness  of  the 
print.  In  our  humble  opinion,  a  linear 
enlargement  of  six  times  is  sufficient. 
It  could  not  be  taken  for  a  direct  print, 
it  would  show  at  once  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment,  but,  examined  at  a  suitable 
distance,  would,  we  think,  give  the 
best  effect  possible. — Revue  Suisse. 

(To  be  continued.) 


means  of  lighting,  if  no  artistic  taste.  Some 
of  the  portraits  of  persons  reading  are  by 
flash-light.  A  few  of  these  are  quite  on  the 
right  lines,  but  in  some  few  cases  the  person 
does  not  stand  out  well  enough  from  the 
background,  the  simple  reason  being  that  the 
flash  has  been  delivered  from  directly  behind 
the  camera,  instead  of  to  one  side  of  it.  Boys 
and  girls  and  smaller  children  reading  are, 
we  are  surprised  to  say,  much  in  the 
minority.  We  thought  that  youngsters  por¬ 
ing  over  fairy  books  being  so  common,  would 
be  well  represented,  but  we  regret  that  these 
charming  little  models  have  been  sadly 
neglected  by  the  majority,  who  have  gone  in 
as  a  rule  for  perhaps  middle-aged  persons  or 
elderly  gentlemen.  Now  both  these  species 
of  the  human  race  are  very  nice  in  their  places, 
and  old  age  is  pictorially  satisfactory,  but  still 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  youngsters  as.  a 
rule  are  more  pleasing,  and  more  amenable  to 
treatment.  The  majority  of  the  efforts  show 
only  quarter-length  figures,  that  is  head  and 
shoulders,  which  is  rather  surprising,  because 
we  placed  no  restrictions  in  this  matter,  leaving 
it  to  the  competitor’s  taste  to  take  either  a  full- 
length  or  not,  just  as  he  chose,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  a  full-length  figure,  suitable  surround¬ 
ings  could  have  been  utilized,  we  are  somewhat 
astonished  that  more  has  not  been  done  with 
the  whole  of  the  human  body.  Technically, 
the  competition  is  most  satisfactory.  When  one 
takes  an  indoor  photograph  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  considerable  difficulties  arise,  we  are 
apt  to  get  nasty  harsh  contrasts  and  fuzzy 
effects  through  too  long  an  exposure  having 
to  be  given,  etc.  Badly  fuzzy  or  badly  chalky 
photographs  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
nearly  all  the  prints  submitted  being  free  from 
these  defects,  and  perfect  in  technique.  We 
cannot  criticise  the  work  of  each  competitor 
individually,  because  as  we  have  said  before, 
as  there  are  so  many  efforts  which  are  so  like 
their  fellows,  the  business  would  be  monotonous 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  We  honourably 
mention,  however,  Hadzor,  Dean,  Cousin 
Edith,  W.  E.  Dickinson,  Nonggai,  Rex,  John 
Cummings,  E.  S.  Hyatt,  John  Cannam, 
H.S.L.,  Sweet  Pea  and  Brown  Linnet. 

The  Photographic  Story  Competition. 

— We  are  surprised  to  find  so  many  good 
story  writers  among  the  readers  of  The  Junior 
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Photographer,  able  to  weave  a  romance  around 
the  pursuit  of  photography.  We  award  the 
prize  of  £i  is.  to  Mrs.  F.  Parsons,  Nibley 
House,  North  Place,  Cheltenham,  for  her  story 
entitled  “  Saved  by  the  Sunshine,”  published 
in  the  present  issue.  Three  others,  Miss  Jessie 
Picken,  Mrs.  M.  Moxen,  and  Miss  S.  E. 
Lumb,  are  entitled  to  honourable  mention, 
and  it  must  be  said,  to  their  credit,  that  two  of 
these  three  ladies  ran  the  fortunate  prize¬ 
winner  very  close  indeed.  The  gentlemen, 
though  there  were  many  among  the  competitors, 
are  nowhere.  We  do  not  propose  to  criticise 
the  stories  in  detail — that  would  be  out  of  the 
province  of  this  journal,  but  we  will  venture 
to  observe  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
“plot”  was  well  chosen,  and  when  writers 
failed  it  was  due  to  their  manner  of  telling  the 
tale,  rather  than  to  the  tale  itself.  Two  or 
three  of  the  other  stories  may  be  published  at 
a  later  date. 


they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 
artistic  pictorial  merit.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  Salon 
number  to  matters  of  more  general  interest, 
we  have  decided  to  allow  this  and  the  two 
following  contests  to  run  a  month  later  than 
originally  announced.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  closing  date  will  be  July  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Cats  and  Dogs  Competition. — Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  two 
best  photographs  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 
and  dogs  collectively  or  singly.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  offer  prizes  for  animal  pictures, 
but  now  those  who  go  in  for  this  special  kind 
of  work  will  have  a  chance.  We  want  the 
best  photograph  procurable  of  a  cat  or  dog, 


Boys’  Fight  . — We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters  ;  we  only  want 
a  “pretends”  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  “  go  ”  for  one  another.  We  have  had 
many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 


Reading  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

An  Interesting  Item.  Alex  Allen,  Jnr.,  Glasgow. 


and  the  only  stipulation  we  make  is  that  the 
animal  is  not  taken  in  the  usual  professional 
manner,  surrounded  by  the  terrible  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  studio.  The  pictures  must  be 
natural.  Pussy  may  be  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  window  ledge,  Gip  sitting  up 
with  sugary  expectations,  and  so  on.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  canine  and  feline 
favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with, 
still  patience  will  accomplish  wonders,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  majority  of 
Juniors  should  not  be  successful.  It  will  be 
good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards  the  control 
of  temper  and  photographic  technique.  The 
competition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Stereoscopic  Competition. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph.  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 
on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  are  a  large  number  of  readers  of 
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The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this  class  of  work, 
and  as  it  is  some  time  since  we  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  enter  our  lists,  we  are  pleased 
to  once  more  give  them  a  chance.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  April  issue. 

A  Line  from  Gray’s  “  Elegy  ” 

Illustrated. — A  prize  of  one  guinea  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
a  line  or  lines  from  Gray's  "  Elegy.”  We 


fancy  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English 
language  which  so  lends  itself  to  illustration 
as  Gray's  beautiful  Elegy.  Line  after  line 
is  amenable  to  pidtorial  portrayal,  some  of 
them  so  much  so  that  they  become  hackneyed. 
Plenty,  however,  remain,  and  we  leave  the 
choice  of  these  to  our  readers.  The  prints 
may  be  by  any  process,  and  although  technique 
will  be  considered,  the  pidtorial  qualities  must 
be  of  paramount  importance.  The  compe¬ 
tition  closes  August  25th.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  this  issue. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.  —  We 

offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  study  of  either  flowers  or  fruit  taken 
together  or  singly.  Photographers  do  not 
devote  half  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of 
still-life  work  as  they  should,  hence  we  have 
arranged  this  contest  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  investigate  this  particular  branch. 
The  flowers  or  fruit  should  be  arranged  against 
a  plain  background,  and  other  objects,  such  as 
a  vase,  fruit  dish  or  knife,  etc.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  improve  the  composition  if  the  artist 
so  desires.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
July  issue,  and  the  competition  will  close  on 
September  25th. 


Reading  Competition.  Certificate. 

Faith.  Edward  Strong,  Shipley. 


A  Photograph  of  an  Angler. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  angler.  We  think  that  this 
competition  should  produce  some  rather 
nice  things.  The  hunting  ground  of  the 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  is  necessarily 
some  quiet  river  or  streamlet,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  generally  found  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  amidst  sylvan  scenes. 
His  get-up  too  is  as  a  rule  pictorial,  for  no 
man  goes  a-fishing  in  a  top  hat  and  a  Picca¬ 
dilly  costume.  The  angler  may  be  the  chief 
feature  of  the  photograph,  or  he  may  be  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  if  necessary  he  may  have  a  friend 
along  with  him,  and  as  many  “fixings”  as  the 
photographer  thinks  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  his  composition.  The  coupon  will  appear 
in  the  July  issue,  and  the  competition  will 
close  on  September  25th. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidtures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  eacli  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  tire  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 


Sbc  3uiuor  Salon. 

Prints  are  coming  in  steadily,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  the  great  rush  has  not 
taken  place.  During  the  next  few  weeks, 
however,  the  postmen  will  arrive  at  these 
offices  heavily  burdened,  and  our  part  of  the 
business  will  begin.  We  expect  to  have  some 
trouble  this  year,  because  the  work  of  our 
subscribers  has  been  gradually  going  up  in 
merit,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  who  shall  be  hung  and  who  shall 
not. 


Reading  Competition.  Certificate. 

A  Fairy  Story.  Dr.  Crump,  Burnley. 
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“  H,”  in  a  nice  long  letter,  writes  about  the 
Salon  awards.  It  is  his  idea  that  we  ought  to 
offer  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  ex¬ 
hibited.  Evidently  "H”  does  not  know  our 
opinion  on  the  medal  subject.  Medals  and 
tokens  are  so  cheap  to-day  that  they  can  be 
picked  up  almost  anywhere  ;  every  pottering 
little  exhibition  has  them,  and  every  photo¬ 
graphic  competition  practically  gives  them  to 
successful  competitors.  Now,  when  the  market 
becomes  flooded  with  “  Honours,"  honours 
become  cheap  and  of  little  account,  and  as  a 
gentleman  once  said  about  France,  “  The 
way  to  be  distinguished  in  that  country  was  to 
not  wear  a  decoration.”  The  honour  of  getting 
hung  in  The  Junior  Salon,  when  hundreds  of 
others  are  rejected,  is  surely  as  good  as  a 
medal.  You  must  recollect  that  the  Royal 
Academy  does  not  give  a  token  for  the  best 


picture  submitted,  and  that  the  proper  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon  (Dudley  Gallery)  has  similarly 
no  special  award  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  a 
“  button.”  We  once  asked  our  readers  if  they 
would  choose  to  have  medals  instead  of  money 
in  our  competitions,  and  medals  lost  by  a  very 
large  number. 

*  * 

Please  do  not  mount  your  photographs  for 
the  Salon.  Three  or  four  are  already  to  hand 
stuck  on  paste-downs,  and  although  we  shall 
not  disqualify  them,  they  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  supposing  we  take  them  for  repro¬ 
duction,  because  they  have  to  be  stripped, 
and  unless  this  is  done  very  carefully  they 
get  torn,  and  are  consequently  ruined.  There¬ 
fore  let  us  have  your  prints  plain,  not  even 
put  upon  paper  “  Nature”  mounts. 

*  * 

A.  M.  B.  desires  to  know  if  prints  which 
have  been  submitted  to  our  competitions  and 
have  not  gained  an  award  can  be  sent  in  for 

Reading  Competition.  Certificate. 

Novels.  J.  E.  Christopher,  Wigan. 


the  Salon.  Certainly  ;  but  as  they  did  not  get 
anything  in  the  smaller  contests,  it  is  hardly 
likely  they  will  succeed  in  the  big  event. 
Still  there  is  no  knowing,  so  they  can  be  sent 
along  if  the  would-be  exhibitor  cares  to  let  us 
have  them  once  more.  He  also  asks  if  in  case 
he  wishes  to  send  in  more  than  six  prints  it 
matters  whether  the  coupons  are  from  the 
May  or  June  numbers.  It  is  quite  immaterial ; 
the  coupons  of  either  issue  will  be  available. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Competitors 
must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for  attaching 
their  coupons. 

Four  coupons  were  given  in  the  May  issue,  and  two 
are  given  in  this  issue.  This  will  allow  every  reader 
six  chances  without  additional  expense.  If,  however, 
he  desires  to  send  more  than  that  number,  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  do  so  by  purchasing  extra  copies  of  the 
magazine,  and  using  the  coupons  therein. 

The  coupon  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  must  be  w’ritten  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be 
of  any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford,  and  marked 
on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  “Junior 
Salon.” 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 
The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


©tir  IReabet'0’  Bycbanoe. 

This  is  a  new  se<5tion,  intended  to  facilitate  corres¬ 
pondence  upon  different  photographic  subjects,  the 
interchange  of  idfas,  practical  notes,  prints,  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  among  our  readers.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
no  announcement  relative  to  the  exchange  of  apparatus , 
or  the  sale  of  anything  whatever  will  be  permitted;  such 
items  should  be  sent  to  our  advertising  columns.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  correspondents,  though 
if  we  find  any  adling  unfairly  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
use  this  department.  Correspondents  in  writing  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  should  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Announcements  for  this  column  are  inserted  twice  in 
succession,  and  then  removed  unless  a  request  for  their 
continuation  is  forwarded. 

F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  prints  of  American 
scenery  or  lantern  slides  for  English  ditto. 

H.  Ingpen,  School  House,  Abworth,  Melk- 
sham,  would  like  to  exchange  prints  and 
compare  notes  with  some  other  amateur. 


©ur  5un>e\>. 

The  Sefton  Park  Photographic  Society  has 
very  comfortable  rooms,  and  very  chatty  and 
simple  demonstrations.  We  have  pleasure  in 
directing  the  attention  of  any  Liverpool  readers 
to  this  club.  Present  membership  is  some¬ 
thing  like  seventy  ;  meetings  are  held  in  the 
High  Schools,  Arundel  Avenue,  Sefton  Park. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  frcm  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  George  Birtwhistle,  30,  Lidder- 
dale  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
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The  following  are  the  prize  winners  in  the 
amateur  photographic  competition,  recently 
held  in  connection  with  the  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  Bazaar,  Horsforth,  Leeds.  Class  i, 
Architecture  :  “  Entrance  Little  Cloisters, 

Gloucester,"  H.  C.  Leat,  Richmond  Terrace, 
Totterdown,  Bristol.  Class  2,  Landscape : 
“  Autumn  in  the  Woods,"  Wm.  Marriott 
Dodson,  Bettws-y-Coed.  Class  3,  Figure 
•  Studies  :  “  Faith,"  E.  Strong,  Windhill 

Vicarage,  Shipley  ;  "  Uninvited  Guests,”  R. 
W.  Copeman,  Henstridge,  Blandford,  Dorset  ; 
equal  in  merit,  prize  divided,  10s.  to  each. — • 
Arthur  Kendall,  hon.  sec. 


©nr  Xaboi*atoi*\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

To  easily  measure  gold  for  a  toning  bath 
dissolve  a  15  grain  bottle  of  chloride  of  gold  in 
15  ounces  of  water,  and  when  you  want  to  use 
a  grain  of  gold  take  one  ounce  of  this  solution. 

For  a  salt  to  dissolve  quickly  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but 
must  be  suspended  from  the  top.  For  this 
purpose  a  little  muslin  bag  a6ls  excellently. 
The  heavier  solution  sinks  down,  and  the 
lighter  water  rises  in  its  place.  In  this  way 
a  circulation  is  kept  up,  and  solution  is  soon 
effected.  Crystals  may  be  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  liquid,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  saturated 
solution. 

Toning  by  Brush. — When  only  one  or  two 
prints  are  to  be  toned,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to 
make  up  a  full  bath,  toning  can  be  performed 
in  the  following  way.  The  print,  after  leaving 
the  printing  frame,  is  washed  in  the  usual  way, 
to  remove  most  of  the  unadted  upon  nitrate  of 
silver.  A  clean  piece  of  paper  about  the  size 
of  the  print  is  made  wet  and  spread  out  upon 
a  glass  plate,  and  upon  this,  face  up,  is  laid 
the  print.  A  watch  glass  is  previously  nearly 
filled  with  water,  rendered  slightly  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  this  is  added 
one  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 
With  the  aid  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  this 
solution  is  applied  to  the  print  evenly  and 
uniformly.  The  toning  adtion  quickly  com¬ 
mences,  and  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  dark 
purple,  after  which  the  print  is  rinsed  and 
transferred  to  the  hypo  bath. 

An  Arrowroot  Mountant.  —  Arrowroot 
10  parts,  water  100  parts,  gelatine  1  part, 
alcohol  10  parts.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  water, 
add  the  arrowroot,  which  has  first  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  boil  for  four  or  five  minutes.  After 
cooling,  add  the  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid. 


Blood-red  Prints  are  obtainable  if  a 
bromide  of  silver  print,  after  washing  and 
fixing,  is  placed  into  the  following  bath: — 


Chloride  of  copper .  75  grams. 

Distilled  water .  500  ccm. 


In  this  bath  the  pidture  disappears  completely, 
the  silver  of  the  pidture  changing  to  chloride 
of  silver.  It  is  now  washed  thoroughly,  and 
plunged  for  half  a  minute  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potassium, 
washed  again  and  put  into  a  chloride  of  copper 
bath.  In  this  bath,  it  will  change  to  a  blood- 
red  colour.  The  washing  must  be  thorough, 
to  prevent  unclean  high-lights. 

Removal  of  Stains. — To  remove  stains  of 
pyrogallic  acid  from  the  fingers,  wash  with  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  weak 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potash.  A  strong 
solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  removing  stains  from  linen  and 
other  fabrics. 

Old  Hydroquinone  Developer  as  In- 
tensifier. — The  following  solution  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  A.  Mangin  to  replace  the  poisonous 
sublimate  intensifier  for  thin  negatives: — 

A 

Old  hydroquinone  developer  .  .  50  ccm. 

Citric  acid  10% .  10 

B 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ....  1  gramme 

Water,  distilled  .  50  ccm. 

Solution  B  must  only  be  added  when  solution 
A  has  been  cleared  by  the  addition  of  the  citric 
acid.  The  mixture  must  be  well  shaken  and 
filtered.  This  solution  serves  at  the  same  time 
to  harden  the  film.  It  also  removes  yellow 
fog  from  the  negatives  so  stained. 

Photographic  solutions,  toning  baths,  etc., 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  at  a  temperature 
of  from  6o°  to  65°F. 

Starch  Paste. — Starch  paste  made  as  follows 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  time.  Make  8 
parts  of  starch  into  a  thin  paste  with  part  of 
100  parts  of  water,  boil  the  rest  of  the  water 
and  run  in  the  starch  paste,  stirring  the  while. 
Boil  for  a  few  moments,  allow  to  cool,  and 
then  add  4  parts  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
thymol.  If  the  paste  has  been  properly  made 
there  should  be  no  lumps,  but  if  these  are 
present  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  paste 
through  fine  muslin. 

Local  Reduction  of  Negatives. — It  is 
well  known  that  negatives  may  be  made  softer 
by  careful  rubbing  with  a  soft  piece  of  leather 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  slow  process,  and  to 
accelerate  it  the  addition  of  powdered  sepia  is 
recommended.  The  sepia  is  ground  on  emery 
paper.  In  this  way  very  dense  portions  of  a 
negative  may  quickly  be  reduced,  so  as  to 
print  without  any  trouble. 
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Flash  Sheets. — Home-made  flash  sheets 
may  be  made  by  taking  two  sheets  of  paper, 
coating  them  with  starch  paste  and  dusting 
powdered  magnesium  over  them.  Press  the 
pasted  sides  firmly  together.  Next  similarly 
paste  two  more  sheets  and  dust  them  with 
powdered  chlorate  of  potash,  and  paste  these, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  double  sheet  containing 
the  magnesium.  The  paper  is  convenient  for 
handling,  and  the  amount  of  light  can  be 
regulated  by  using  a  larger  or  smaller  sheet. 


©ut*  Critical  Column. 


In  consequence  of  the  Critical  Column  having  to  be 
omitted  from  the  August  number  in  order  to  make  room 
for  matters  of  more  general  interest,  no  Critical  Column 
Coupon  is  given  this  month. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  fiat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column"  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  ol 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidlure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Cosmo. — This  is  not  a  bad  place,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  you  have  not  made  the  most  of  it. 
You  selected  a  time  when  the  lighting  was  bad, 
so  far  as  effect  goes,  the  sun  evidently  being 
directly  behind  you,  and  then,  to  make  matters 
worse,  you  focussed  for  the  extreme  distance, 
which  means  that  the  trees  in  the  foreground 
are  merely  distracting  blurs.  The  best  way 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  the  photograph 
the  other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  waited 
until  somewhere  near  evening.  May  we  point 
out  that  a  water  foreground  is  hardly  ever 
satisfactory.  Surely  you  could  have  got 
something  instead  of  the  mill  stream  to  fill  up. 

Woot. — Nice  smiling  child  portrait,  perfectly 
natural.  The  youngster’s  mother  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  indeed,  and  to  the  cold,  un¬ 
sympathetic  general  public,  too,  your  effort 
should  be  fairly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
realism. 


Mrs.  A.  S. — We  will  not  criticise  this  in  our 
ordinary  style  by  saying  that  the  girls  could 
have  been  utilized  to  better  purpose,  and  that 
it  was  folly  to  endeavour  to  follow  up  the  pro¬ 
fessional  style  of  thing.  We  will  let  that  pass, 
and  simply  point  out  that  the  present  example 
is  entirely  ruined  by  the  fact  that  first  the 
biggest  girl  has  nothing  whatever  in  the  way 
of  a  chair  to  sit  on,  being  apparently  suspended 
in  mid-air,  while  the  two  youngsters  are  simi¬ 
larly  emulating  the  example  of  the  Flying 
Lady,  for  they  have  no  foothold  that  we  can 
see.  The  whole  picture  is  strongly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  a  music-hall  turn  done  by  three 
athletic  youngsters,  the  "curtain”  for  which 
is  the  holding  up  of  the  two  younger  ones  in 
an  extraordinary  fashion  by  the  eldest.  Mrs. 
A.  S.  can  turn  out  a  good  negative,  but  she 


must  recollect  that  lighting  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  print  in  a  full-length  group  is  absolutely 
essential.  A  white  cloth  or  a  piece  of  white 
cardboard  placed  on  the  floor  out  of  the  range 
of  the  lens  would  have  effected  a  marvellous 
improvement,  and  if  this  was  not  feasible  a 
plant-pot  with  a  flowering  plant  in  it  should 
have  been  introduced  in  that  bare  corner, 
although  such  commonplace  means  should 
not  be  adopted  unless  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity. 

TeJudice. — When  printed  on  platinotype 
and  mounted  on  something  other  than  a  stock 
mount  this  will  do.  You  have  managed  to 
suggest  a  cold  winter’s  day  nicely.  You  ought, 
however,  to  print  in  some  clouds. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Mrs.  A.  S. 
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Kid  — With  just  a  little  more  pains  you 
would  have  succeeded  in  making  a  nice  little 
picture  The  bridge,  although  formal,  has  got 
pretty  surroundings,  and  your  snap-shot  is  not 
nearly  as  disagreeable  in  the  matter  of  lack  of 
atmosphere  as  many  we  have  seen.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  the  arch  is  not  a  little  too 
much  to  one  side  of  the  print,  it  would  have 
been  better  more  central.  You  certainly  ought 
to  print  in  clouds.  Trim  a  good  half-inch  off 
the  bottom  of  the  photograph. 

Fido. — From  this  negative  you  will  be  able 
to  make  a  good  photograph.  What  you  need 
to  do  is  to  cut,  first  of  all,  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom,  then  you  must  print  in  a  good  sunset 
sky.  An  enlargement  so  treated  would  be 
extremely  effective,  we  should  fancy.  Tech¬ 
nique  and  the  rest  are  all  right. 

Alumna. — The  old  man  has  a  very  fine  head, 
and  you  have  posed  him  in  an  original  manner. 
One  thing,  however,  we  do  not  like,  and  that 
is  the  vignetting.  It  does  not  seem  to  match 
with  the  subject.  You  see  you  have  a  stern, 
rugged  old  man,  and  vignetting  suggests  some¬ 
thing  light  and  airy.  The  photograph,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  above  the  average  amateur 
portrait,  and  the  way  you  finish  your  work  is 
most  commendable. 

Victory. — This  might  be  all  right  when 
enlarged,  and  when  half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
bottom  and  some  sunset  clouds  printed  in. 
Do  not  mount  on  stock  mounts,  for  goodness’ 
sake.  You  are  quite  on  the  right  lines  appa¬ 
rently,  and  will  soon  get  to  know  how  to  finish 
things  off  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

R.  C. — We  cannot  criticise  this  fiom  the 
artistic  standpoint  at  all,  because  you  see  there 
is  nothing  artistic  about  it.  Technically  it  is 
fair,  so  far  as  exposure  and  lighting  go. 
Your  toning  bath,  however,  is  wrong,  it  suffers 
from  too  much  sulphocyanide,  judging  by 
the  yellow  stain.  Another  way  in  which  you 
can  make  a  yellow  print  is  by  allowing  P.O.P. 
to  wash  too  long.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
soaking  your  photographs  all  night  or  so,  do 
not  do  it  again.  Send  us  something  more 
criticisable  next  time,  and  remember  to  put  a 
coupon  on  the  back  of  your  print. 

Ra. — Not  quite  strong  enough.  You  see  the 
three  tree  trunks  growing  from  one  point  and 
spreading  out  give  a  top-heavy  effect  which  is 
disagreeable.  The  brambly  foreground,  too, 
does  not  come  out  as  clearly  as  it  should. 
Always  remember  to  pay  very  particular 
attention  to  the  objects  nearest  the  camera 
when  you  are  going  in  for  this  class  of  work, 
We  are  extremely  pleased  to  note  that  you 
focus  for  the  foreground  which  is  something 
in  your  favour.  When  you  get  a  knack  of 
choosing  subjects  of  considerable  strength  from 
the  c.ompositorial  point  of  view,  you  will  turn  out 
some  nice  work.  Technically,  of  course,  you 
are  quite  competent. 

Lilac. — Spoilt  by  its  flatness,  and  by  the 
unpleasantly  straight  appearance  of  the  doll. 
The  little  girl’s  head  is  rather  nicely  posed, 
but  we  think  you  could  have  done  better 
altogether  if  you  had  taken  a  little  more  pains. 
We  do  not  like  the  basket  chair  back.  You 
have  a  nice  little  model,  and  should  turn  out 
something  good. 


Saxon. — Splendidly  lighted,  but  not  con¬ 
vincing  enough.  You  do  not  seem  to  get  a 
sufficient  body  or  solidity.  Is  it  that  the 
negative  is  thin  ?  If  so,  why  not  try  Velox  ? 
You  have  trimmed  most  commendably. 

Sunbeam. — We  have  not  much  to  say  about 
this,  we  simply  present  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
fine  example  of  pictorial  architectural  work. 
Taken  under  ordinary  conditions  with  the  sun 
fairly  well  behind  the  camera,  a  purely  pro¬ 
fessional  guide-book  sort  of  thing  would  have 
resulted.  Sunbeam,  however,  knowing  the 
pictorial  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
things  which  have  provided  him  with  his 
now  de  plume,  waited  until  the  road  was 
criscrossed  with  light  and  shade,  and  then 
exposed.  Just  conceive  what  a  horribly  blank 


space  the  road  would  have  been  if  it  had  not 
been  broken  up  as  it  is,  and  also  think  how 
spotty  and  unreal  the  trees  would  have  looked, 
and  how  they  would  have  mixed  themselves 
up  with  the  building  under  other  conditions. 
Sunbeam  has  undoubtedly  made  a  success. 

Fieldian. — The  posing  and  arrangement  is 
really  capital,  but  the  print  is  horribly  hard. 
We  do  not  think  this  is  due  to  the  negative, 
but  rather  to  the  printing  process  you  have 
adopted.  Flash-lights  rarely  come  out  well  in 
this  paper  unless  they  are  very  thin  indeed. 
P.O.P.  is  really  better.  You  are  on  the  right 
lines  as  regards  the  position  from  which  you 
flash,  but  you  can  still  go  a  little  more  to  one 
side  with  impunity.  Use  a  developer  which 
will  give  you  a  thinnish  negative  if  you  find 
you  get  them  too  contrasty.  Ortol  answers 
admirably. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Sunbeam. 
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Hindoo. — Capital.  An  extremely  interesting 
study.  Go  on  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  Such 
pictures  are  far  more  pleasing  than  attempts 
at  art  which  are  only  attempts.  (2)  This  too 
is  equally  as  good  as  its  predecessor.  The  brass 
turners  are  finely  lighted,  and  the  general 
ensemble  is  most  pictorial,  especially  as  you 
have  apparently  taken  some  pains  to  make 
things  balance.  A  small  object  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  would  have  been  a  gain  in  this 
respect. 

Trilby. — This  is  rather  nice,  but  it  could 
have  been  made  a  great  deal  better.  You  see 
your  print  is  somewhat  square,  which  makes 
it  artistically  unsatisfactory.  You  ought  to 
have  tried  an  upright,  and  not  included  so 
much  of  the  cottage,  and  you  should  have 
brought  the  boys  closer  together,  for  the  idea 
is  quite  worth  while  working  out  properly. 
We  should  advise  you  to  try  again.  Techni¬ 
cally  you  require  no  advice  from  us. 

Point  Loma. — What  is  the  reason  of  the 
pink  tint  ?  Have  you  been  drying  the  print 
in  a  red-ink  blotter  ?  Dropping  it  in  the  fire 
would  not  cause  the  stain.  A  nice  little  girl 
like  this  should  have  been  taken  full  length. 
It  is  foolish  for  the  amateur  to  try  and  follow 
the  professional  as  closely  as  you  have  done. 
You  should  recollect  that  sharpness,  etc.,  is 
not  the  only  thing,  and  that  lighting  is  most 
important,  while  backgrounds  should  neces¬ 
sarily  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  Apart 
from  this,  we  do  not  think  you  selected  a  nice 
view  of  the  child’s  features.  We  fancy  if  she 
had  been  looking  down  a  little  bit  you  would 
have  produced  a  much  better  ensemble. 

Bob. — No,  this  will  not  do.  The  girl  is 
much  too  low  down  on  the  plate,  and  her  face 
is  out  of  focus,  which  we  fancy  is  due  to  her 
having  moved  during  exposure,  which  was 
much  too  long.  You  will  have  to  begin  all 
over  again,  and  if  you  must  take  a  portrait  of 
the  ordinary  type,  see  that  the  head  is  well 
centred. 

Gainsborough.  —  Spoilt  by  the  artificial 
moon,  which  is  too,  too,  really  !  Why  ever 
did  you  go  and  do  it  ?  You  cannot  put  ripples 
into  water  effectively,  therefore  unless  they 
are  present  in  the  original  print  it  is  better  not 
to  attempt  their  introduction.  You  must  be 
content  to  merely  print  in  an  effective  even¬ 
tide  sky. 

Red  Hussar. — Pretty  fair  for  a  snap-shot, 
but  it  would  have  done  to  have  been  a  little 
quicker,  and  photographs  of  this  sort,  even 
when  perfect,  appeal  to  us  very  little.  They 
are  all  right,  but  are  only  of  passing  interest, 
and  cannot  be  criticised  from  the  art  standpoint. 
Besides  since  animated  photography  has  come 
into  vogue,  we  prefer  to  see  our  soldiers  walk¬ 
ing  really. 

Halez-fax.  —  Very  fine  portrait  work 
indeed,  what  a  great  pity  the  youngster  is 
scowling  so  much,  because  if  he  had  had  a 
pleasant  expression,  your  photograph  would 
have  been  indeed  a  splendid  example  of  home 
work.  The  circle  idea  is  not  bad,  but  we 
rather  prefer  the  square  print  as  it  is,  al¬ 
though  we  must  confess  that  the  right  foot  is 
a  little  bit  awkwardly  placed. 


Kinneil. — Oh  dear,  Kinneil,  what  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  have  let  slip  !  You  had  a  charming 
little  peasant  maiden,  apparently  most  pictori- 
ally  attired,  and  instead  of  making  the  very 
most  from  her,  you  simply  stuck  her  up  before 
your  camera,  and  let  her  stare  at  the  lens  in 
the  usual  stereotype  style.  What  a  great  pity  ! 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  had  let  her  look  up 
for  some  lark,  with  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  or 
she  might  have  been  counting  the  eggs  in  her 
basket,  or  doing  a  hundred  things  other  than 
examining  your  lens.  Instead  of  a  picture 
you  have  made  purely  a  portrait  study,  which 
is  regrettable,  seeing  how  excellent  the  picture 
material  was.  Your  technique  is  very  capital, 
but  you  should  have  seen  that  the  greenery 
in  the  basket  was  not  quite  so  much  the  same 
shade  as  the  background,  for  it  runs  into  this 
same  background  and  mixes  up  with  it  in  an 
extraordinary  fashion.  The  lighting  is  fairly 
nice,  and  although  from  the  pure  picture 


standpoint  you  have  made  a  dismal  failure, 
your  model  was  so  charming,  that  looking  at 
your  print  we  cannot  altogether  condemn  it, 
but  only  regret  that  you  did  not  hit  a  higher 
mark,  seeing  that  everything  was  in  your 
favour. 

Vanessa. — There  ought  to  have  been  a 
picture  here,  because  the  trees  are  pictorial, 
the  streamlet  is  sufficiently  weedy,  and  the 
lighting  satisfactory.  Why  you  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  we  can  hardly  say,  save  that  perhaps 
you  have  tried  to  fill  too  square  a  space.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  long  narrow  upright  would 
have  given  the  best  effect.  Cut  exactly  an 
inch  off  the  right  of  your  present  photograph, 
and  you  will  see  what  a  vast  improvement  is 
effected.  We  fancy  you  would  get  the  best 
result  if  you  printed  on  a  warm-toned  paper, 
in  say  sepia  carbon.  The  grey,  however,  is 
not  really  bad. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Kenneil. 
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Tired  Tim. — We  regret  that  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  does  not  do  the  original  of  this  photograph 
justice.  The  sky  is  too  light  and  the  effect  of 
sunshine  is  lost.  In  the  original  the  view  has 
apparently  been  taken  about  sunset,  the  sun 
being  very  low  on  the  horizon  and  very  much 
to  one  side.  The  result  is  that  commonplace 
materials  have  been  utilized  and  made  into 
effective  pictorial  capital.  One  would  not 
think  that  the  sidings  of  a  city  railway  would 
produce  anything  pleasant  to  look  upon,  yet 
in  this  case,  by  carefully  selecting  a  good  light¬ 
ing  a  fine  little  composition  has  accrued.  If 
readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer  who  live  in 
the  town,  and  complain  that  they  cannot  hope 
to  be  successful  in  our  competitions  because 
they  do  not  often  get  amongst  trees  and  brooks, 
would  only  walk  about  with  their  eyes  open, 
they  might  discover  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  even  the  most  dismal  portions  of  a 
jerry-built  suburb  can,  under  propitious  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  be  made  to  produce  pictorial 
photographs. 


Stouri. — The  boy  is  too  big  altogether  for 
the  size  of  the  paper  on  which  you  have 
printed  him,  and  your  having  posed  him 
exactly  full  front  gives  a  formality  and  stiff¬ 
ness  which  is  most  undesirable.  Likewise 
what  mean  you  by  producing  such  a  horrible 
tone?  A  bilious  green  is  not  calculated  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  any  photograph. 

Marlo. — This  view,  to  make  it  a  picture, 
needs  a  little  more  foreground.  The  lighting 
is  very  extraordinary,  but  not  at  all  amiss,  but 
you  could  easily  have  sacrificed  some  detail  in 
the  distance,  and  made  a  pictorial  gain.  To 
do  this  you  should  have  used  a  larger  stop, 
and  focussed  more  on  the  immediate  foreground. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  include  the  tops  of  the 
distant  trees  either.  Do  not  use  P  O  P.,  even 
the  present  print  would  have  looked  infinitely 
better  on  platinotype. 

Vectis. — This  is  overexposed,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  flatness,  and  although  the  old 
gentleman  is  in  a  good  position,  and  very 
natural,  the  ensemble  is  completely  spoilt  by  the 
leafy  background,  which  is  in  two  distinct  a 
focus  to  be  at  all  nice.  Another  thing  which 
helps  to  mar  your  effort,  is  that  the  head 
is  too  low  down,  and  the  sitter  consequently 
loses  dignity.  To  make  him  appear  more 
stately  cut  an  inch  from  the  top  of  your  print, 
and  notice  how  he  gains. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tired  Tim. 


Moss  Side. — This  might  have  been  some¬ 
thing,  but  it  is  spoilt  by  a  number  of  things  in 
its  present  state.  For  instance,  the  lad's  legs 
are  villainously  out  of  focus,  and  why  he 
should  wear  a  ragged  shirt  when  he  is  appa¬ 
rently  intended  to  be  a  coachman  of  the  old 
school  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Still  it 
is  far  better  to  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing  in 
child  portraiture,  than  to  introduce  skin  mats 
and  the  like  abortions.  May  we,  however, 
suggest  that  next  time  you  make  the  young 
gentleman  appear  to  be  doing  something  else 
other  than  standing  for  his  portrait.  Why 
did  you  not  put  him  in  a  soap  box  and  let  him 
be  driving  to  town  ? 

Tippy-Tilly. — Fine  lighting  effect,  but  just 
spoilt  by  the  figure  being  too  central,  and  by 
the  book  back  disappearing  so  mysteriously 
into  the  background  without  the  slightest 
divisional  line.  You  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  if  you  had  only  employed  a  reflector  to 
get  a  tinv  bit  more  light  on  the  dark  portion 
you  would  have  succeeded  admirably. 

K.  N.  —  Considering  the  difficulties  you 
would  have,  you  have  succeeded  nicely  in 
portraying  the  meet.  Trim  half  an  inch  off 
the  top  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom 
of  both  your  efforts.  Next  time  do  not  develop 
quite  so  far,  or  rather,  do  not  use  a  developer 
which  gives  such  vigorous  contrasts.  Why 
use  P.O.P.  ?  Try  some  rough  surface,  and 
see  if  printed-in  clouds  will  effect  a  pictorial 
improvement. 

Korona — This  is  too  black  and  white,  we 
fancy  you  have  used  an  unsuitable  printing 
process,  for  most  probably  the  negative  is  a 
strong  one,  and  strong  negatives  printed  on 
Velox  are  apt  to  be  contrasty.  We  do  not 
like  the  vignetting,  especially  on  to  the 
dark-coloured  mount,  which  accentuates  the 
whiteness  of  the  edges  of  the  picture.  If  you 
lock  at  your  photograph  from  a  little  distance 
this  said  white  margin  catches  the  eye  long 
before  the  principal  objects,  the  mother  and 
her  child,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  very  great 
defect. 

Dynamo. — The  summer-house  would  form  a 
very  pretty  setting  for  a  genre  study,  but  taken 
by  itself  it  is  only  an  ordinary  garden  summer¬ 
house  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  with  the  pictorial 
disadvantage  of  having  in  close  proximity 
some  very  prim  railings.  Get  some  little 
children,  and  let  them  play  hide  and  seek,  and 
re-photograph  Your  technique  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  we  can  give  you  no  advice  in  this 
respect. 

Glynluce. — A  very  nice  thing  indeed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  top. 
The  printing  process,  although  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  does  not,  we  fancy,  do  the  negative 
justice.  There  should  be  more  strength  than 
is  shown  at  present  Besides,  brown  is  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  a  snow  scene  ;  a  grey  or 
blue  would  be  very  much  better. 

J.  W. — Another  pink  snowscape.  You  have 
selected  the  scene  very  nicely,  and  when  you 
have  put  it  on  a  proper  paper  you  will  get  a 
nice  thing.  Try  blue  carbon  or  else  Velox  or 
platinotype.  Next  time,  by  the  by,  focus  for 
the  foreground  and  not  for  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tance. 
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Percy. — Only  last  month  we  had  an  article 
in  this  journal  dealing  with  the  folly  of  intro¬ 
ducing  inappropriate  figures  into  photographs. 
If  we  had  only  had  this  contribution  from 
Percy  then,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to 
include  it  amongst  the  reproductions,  as  a 
capital  exposition  of  what  we  were  referring 
to.  In  the  present  instance  the  artist  has 
chosen  a  very  capital  spot,  and  his  technique 
is  quite  above  suspicion.  He  arranged  his 
background  material  very  nicely,  and  the 
whole  photograph  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  a  success  had  he  not  placed  the  little  girl 
in  the  centre  of  his  effort.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  she  is  not  properly  attired  for  the 
season ;  barring  the  umbrella  she  would  have 
done  very  nicely.  What  we  object  to  is  the 
apparent  lack  of  motif.  Why  is  she  standing 
there  and  attracting  all  the  attention  which 
might  have  been  employed  upon  the  surround¬ 


ings  with  much  better  effect  ?  Could  you  not 
see,  Percy,  that  unless  the  girl  was  made 
subsidiary  to  her  surroundings  she  was 
practically  no  good,  because  your  photograph 
must  be  either  a  figure  study  or  a  landscape 
with  figures,  and  one  cannot  call  yours,  a 
landscape  with  figures  because  the  very  first 
thing  one  sees  when  looking  at  it  is  the  figure, 
and  as  the  said  figure  tells  no  story,  because,  like 
the  knifegrinder,  it  has  none  to  tell,  the  whole 
thing  simply  collapses,  pictorially  speaking. 
We  feel  certain  that  your  view  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  without  any  life  interest 
at  all,  rather  than  such  interest  as  you  have 
introduced. 

Claret  and  Gold. — It  might  have  been 
really  pretty  with  a  little  more  care.  The 
focus  seems  altogether  wrong.  How  is  it  that 
it  is  all  so  much  out  ?  Remember  that 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Percy. 


fuzziness,  except  under  very  special  conditions, 
is  most  objectionable.  Everything  up  to  the 
bridge  ought  to  have  been  sharp  in  this 
particular  case,  and  the  distance  diffused. 
The  materials  you  made  your  picture  from 
compose  very  nicely,  you  have  simply  failed 
because  you  did  not  get  the  very  best  lighting, 
and  because  you  did  not  focus  judiciously. 

Ballacowle. — It  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  for  you  if  your  hand  camera  did  focus. 
You  see  in  the  present  instance  the  dog  is 
fuzzy,  while  the  distance  is  fairly  sharp.  Of 
course,  with  a  stand  camera  it  is  practically 
impossible,  except  with  very,  very  great  pains, 
to  get  good  natural  animal  pictures ;  but  you 
certainly,  when  you  use  a  hand  camera,  require 
some  arrangement  to  allow  you  to  go  pretty 
near  up  to  the  beasts.  Your  present  photo¬ 
graph  is  injudiciously  lighted,  too;  notice  how 
the  collie  does  not  stand  out  from  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  This  blurred  effect,  however, 
would  not  have  been  so  bad  if,  as  you  say,  he 
had  been  more  clearly  defined. 


©ur  lector's  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  giad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Reje&ed  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents."  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows: — “I  am 
quite  a  novice  at  photography ;  what  sort  of 
a  camera  shall  I  purchase?”  This  is  a 
question  of  great  importance,  and  as  it  interests 
a  large  number  of  those  who  handle  the  pages 
of  The  Junior  Photographer,  we  propose  to 
answer  it  in  this  column.  That  answer  need 
not  be  at  all  lengthy.  We  advise  a  novice  to 
go  in  for  a  plain,  substantial  half-plate  bellows 
camera,  of  moderate  quality,  that  is  to  say, 
costing  with  tripod  and  lens  complete,  not 
more  than  £4  4s.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or 
two’s  time  he  will  have  acquired  notions  of  his 
own,  and  then  he  may  get  something  different, 
especially  in  the  way  of  a  lens,  for  the  lenses 
supplied  with  complete  sets  are  rectilinears, 
and  though  good  enough  in  their  way,  limit 
the  photographer  to  an  angle  of  view  only — 
whereas  he  ought  to  have  several  within  his 
grasp,  for  which  end  and  aim  he  must,  of 
course,  possess  a  casket  of  lenses.  For  a 
beginner,  however,  we  repeat  the  old  advice  : 
Do  not  be  led  into  purchasing  a  camera  of  ' '  the 
snap-shot  kind,”  under  the  vain  idea  that  you 
can  take  photographs  easily,  anyhow  and 
anywhere.  To  learn  photography  one  must 
have  a  stand  camera  and  be  able  to  see  plainly 
upon  the  focussing  screen  the  objects  one 
photographs. 
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The  fourth  circle  of  the  Postal  Club  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  was  inaugurated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  it  has 
not  the  full  complement  of  members.  Those 
who  are  eligible  and  desire  to  join  should 
communicate  with  the  Editor  at  once.  As 
four  circles  (numbering  about  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers  each)  are  as  many  as  one  editor  can 
conveniently  superintend,  it  is  probable  that 
no  new  circles  will  be  formed  for  a  long  period, 
if  at  all.  The  only  chance  that  new  aspirants 
for  membership  will  have  in  the  future,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  to  wait  until  there  are  vacancies 
in  the  circles  already  formed.  This  restriction 
will  have  its  advantages  in  making  the  Postal 
Club  still  more  highly  appreciated,  and  in 
keeping  within  close  bounds  the  number  of 
comparative  novices  who  enter  the  inner 
circles. 

*  * 

When  we  fixed  upon  a  pictorial  competition 
in  connection  with  Gray's  ' '  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  we  reflected  that  the  only 
possible  objection  to  the  idea  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  poem,  owing  to  its  marvellous  choice 
of  language,  had  become  a  little  hackneyed 
by  over-quotation.  And  now  a  correspondent 
writes  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  obtained,  even 
suggesting  by  the  way  that  we  might  reprint 
it  in  our  pages.  We  refer  the  aforesaid 
correspondent  to  the  nearest  Free  Library, 
and  at  the  same  time  venture  to  give  him  the 
delicate  hint  that  there  are  a  number  of  other 
poets  whose  writings  are  well  worth  reading : — 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Lowell,  to 
mention  just  a  few.  If  a  library  is  not  easily 
accessible,  then  the  cheapest  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  selection  of  Gray's  poems  including 
the  Elegy,  is  by  purchasing  the  volume  devoted 
to  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Collins,  in  the 
“Masterpiece  Series”  issued  by  W.  T.  Stead. 
The  price  of  this  is  one  penny.  And  here  we 
would  like  to  say  that  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
“Penny  Poets”  is  a  more  useful  companion  on 
a  field-day  than  an  exposure  note-book. 

*  * 

Last  month  we  asked  any  of  those  readers 
of  The  Junior  Photographer  who  had  had  an 
enjoyable  holiday  in  some  pidlorial  district,  to 
just  so  to  speak  map  us  out  the  plan  of  campaign 
they  adopted.  Tired  Tim  promptly  replies  as 
follows: — “If  it  would  be  of  interest  to  any  of 
your  readers  visiting  this  part  of  the  country, 
I  append  a  few  particulars  of  the  district  in 
which  I  am  staying.  Taking  Penzance  as  a 
centre:  Land’s  End  is  distant  10  miles  ;  the 
far-famed  Logan  Rock,  miles ;  St  Michael's 
Mount,  3  miles;  Lizard  Point  and  Kynance 
Cove,  about  16  miles;  while  there  are  various 
antiquities  in  the  district  (Lanyon  Quoit, 
ancient  British  remains,  etc).  Newlyn,  1  mile 


distant  from  Penzance,  is  famed  for  its  school 
of  artists,  and  also  for  its  curious  streets  and 
quaint  houses,  where  pidfures  bristle  on  every 
hand.  The  coast  is  simply  magnificent,  cove 
and  point  succeed  each  other  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  Steamers  ply  during  the  summer 
to  the  Scilly  Isles,  while  waggonettes  run  to  the 
Land’s  End  daily  (the  railway  only  extending 
to  Penzance).  Altogether  it  is  a  very  Elysium 
for  photographers  who  intend  to  spend  a 
holiday  here,  and  living  is  very  cheap  and 
comfortable. 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Wharfe. — Your  acid  is  too  strong.  It  should  be 
about  1  oz.  acid  to  about  50  or  60  of  water.  For  evening 
pictures  a  long  exposure  is  usually  necessary,  and  if  the 
sky  cannot  be  retained  it  must  be  printed  in  afterwards. 

Shakstone. — To  repair  hole  in  camera  bellows  glue 
a  strip  of  an  old  kid  glove  over  the  place,  inside. 

H. — No,  we  fear  it  will  have  to  continue  one  coupon, 
one  question.  You  see  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  answer 
any  number  of  queries  from  each  correspondent,  we 
should  have  to  give  up  at  least  half  a  page  or  a  page,  and 
we  consider  that  our  pages  are  better  utilized  as  they  are 
at  present ;  this  is  why  we  make  the  restriction. 

Fido.— ‘  Artistic  Landscape  Photography,”  by  A.  H. 
Wall,  and  “The  Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph,” 
by  H.  P.  Robinson,  price  3s.  6d.  each  or  3s.  9d.  post-free 
from  our  publishers. 

H.  White. — Really  we  hardly  know  which  is  the  best 
hand  camera,  there  are  so  many  on  the  market.  Look 
through  our  advertisement  pages,  and  get  a  list  or  two, 
say  from  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E.; 
The  Columbia  Optical  &  Camera  Co.,  42,  Goswell  Road, 
London,  E.C.;  John  Piggott,  117,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.C.:  and  Benetfink  &  Co.,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 
These  makers  are  trustworthy  people,  and  you  should 
surely  find  something  to  suit  you  amongst  them.  We 
should  advise  dark  slides  in  preference  to  a  changer. 

Trilby. — We  fear  we  could  not  dispose  of  the  prints 
in  the  way  you  name,  many  of  the  people  who  manu¬ 
facture  them  would  not  care  to  have  them  shown  round, 
especially  when  they  have  been  roughly  handled  by  our 
critic.  Our  present  method  which  is  more  satisfactory, 
is  to  send  them  to  various  local  hospitals  and  children’s 
homes. 

W.  A.  P.  Withers. — No,  we  do  not  consider  it  im¬ 
pertinent  for  you  to  disagree  with  our  critic,  but  we  still 
think  that  he  is  right.  If  you  could  see  the  original  you 
would  think  it  was  a  puzzle,  and  may  we  point  out  that 
what  you  call  the  chief  fault  is  certainly  not  due  to  the 
reproduction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reproduction 
flatters  the  original.  With  regard  to  taking  photographs 
with  the  sun  directly  behind  the  camera,  surely  you  are 
aware  that  flatness  must  result  when  this  is  done,  simply 
because  there  are  practically  no  shadows  to  build  up,  as 
it  were.  As  to  the  sun  daring  to  go  behind  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  it  does  not,  it  is  the  photographer  who  goes  in 
front  of  it. 

Tired  Tim. — We  have  never  come  across  a  satisfactory 
bath  yet  to  give  the  tones  you  require,  at  all  events  with 
P.O.P.  We  could  get  something  approaching  it  with  old- 
fashioned  silver  paper,  but  these  gelatine  chlorides  will 
run  to  brown.  Why  use  P.O.P.  at  all  when  there  is 
such  a  splendid  assortment  of  rough  surface  easily 
worked  papers  on  the  market, 
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MY  F0CU5SING 
SCREEN. 

By  E.  W .  Phillips. 


HEN  outin 
the  fields 
a  few 
days  ago 
along 
with  a 
photo- 
graphic 
friend,  I 
could  not 
help 
being 
struck 
by  the 
evident 
interest 
he  took 
in  my 
focussing 
screen, 
which  is 
certainly 
replete 

with  marks  sufficiently  mysterious  to 
excite  wonder  amongst  the  uninitiated. 
It  was  quite  plain  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort  before, 
and  when  I  showed  him  their  use 


he  was  apparently  so  pleased  that 
I  thought  perchance  there  were  many 
readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer  in  a 
similar  state  of  ignorance,  who  would 
perhaps  like  to  know  the  reason  for  the 
lines  and  their  use.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  my  marking  scheme  is  original, 
I  believe  part  of  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills 
or  as  old  as  the  wet  plate,  but  some  of 
the  lines  I  may  perhaps  have  invented. 
I  have  certainly  found  that  the  scheme 
I  have  adopted  is  extremely  useful,  so 
far  as  pictorial  work  goes,  and  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  as  far  advanced 
will  find  it  even  more  helpful.  So  here 
goes  for  an  explanation.  To  begin 
with  I  draw  two  lines  from  corner  to 
corner  on  my  screen.  This  is  done  in 
order  that  I  may  know  the  exact  centre 
of  the  field  at  my  disposal.  The  heart 
of  the  picture  is  generally  situated  in 
its  middle,  or  rather  not  quite  in  its 
middle,  but  near  it.  It  would  never  do 
to  have  the  chief  object  right  in  the 
centre,  like  a  bull’s  eye  in  a  target,  for 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  inartistic. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  were  taking 
a  view  on  the  distant  horizon  of  which 
a  church  spire  arose,  it  would  never  do 
to  have  this  said  tower  just  where  the 
lines  bisect,  you  would  rather  have  to 
arrange  so  that  it  stood  an  inch  or  half 
an  inch  on  one  side.  These  cross  lines 
are  also  used  for  portraiture.  In  the 
half-plate  the  mouth  should  be  placed 
just  at  the  bisection,  in  the  quarter- 
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plate  the  bottom  of  the  chin  should 
take  up  a  similar  position,  this  ensures 
the  head  being  pretty  well  up  on  the 
plate,  and  consequently  a  more  im¬ 
posing  effect  results.  If  you  want  to 
dwarf  a  man  or  make  him  insignificant, 
leave  plenty  of  space  above  his  head ; 
if  you  want  to  make  him  look  as  if  he 
were  somebody,  cut  his  head  space 
down.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  plate 
will  be  seen  four  squares  marked  res¬ 
pectively  AA,  BB,  CC,  and  DD. 
These  are  very  important  squares 
indeed,  because  if  they  are  not  well 
filled  good  things  cannot  result,  more 
especially  as  regards  BB  and  DD.  If 
these  in  a  landscape  have  not  some 
object  of  interest  in  them,  the  compo- 


included.  Long  narrow  compositions 
in  many  cases  are  not  the  result  the 
photographer  intended  when  he  made 
the  negative,  but  he  merely  discovers 
that  they  are  suited  to  such  treatment 
later  on,  and  sacrifices  sky  and  fore¬ 
ground  accordingly,  and  then  the  long, 
narrow  picture  is  not  nearly  as  strong 
as  it  might  be.  When,  however,  you 
have  the  space  marked  on  your  focus¬ 
sing  screen,  it  is  very  likely  that  you 
will  try  the  effect  there  and  then. 
Before  you  make  the  exposure  you  will 
see  that  the  material  does  really  neces¬ 
sitate  the  long,  narrow  treatment.  I 
think  I  have  fully  explained  all  the 
main  uses  of  the  lines,  but  there  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
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sition  is  certain  to  be  weak  and  lacking 
in  balance.  A  clump  of  furze  will 
serve  the  purpose,  or  a  bit  of  broken 
fencing  or  a  few  stones,  but  something 
should  certainly  be  there.  When  I  go 
abroad  and  commence  focussing,  I  first 
of  all  look  at  BB  and  DD  and  see  if  I 
can  manage  to  get  something  into 
them.  If  this  is  impossible  I  select 
another  point  of  view.  AAandCCare, 
of  course,  not  quite  so  important  but 
still  they  should  be  well  filled  in  the 
matter  of  clouds,  if  your  photograph 
is  ;  to  be  nice.  3333  indicates  the 
space  that  will  be  occupied  by  a 
quarter-plate.  4444  a  lantern  slide. 
2222  is  for  composing  long,  narrow 
pictures  ;  it  shows  just  what  will  be 


employed  to  aid  the  artist-photographer, 
such  as  assisting  to  plumb  buildings, 
etc.  I  have  found  they  have  done  one 
good  thing  for  me,  they  have  made  it 
hardly  necessary  to  trim.  Usually 
my  square  pictures  fill  a  square  and 
could  not  be  improved  by  cutting  an 
inch  off  the  top  or  bottom,  and  so  on. 
I  hope  that  my  readers  will  discover 
the  same  thing  when  they  have  given 
the  method  a  fair  trial.  There  is 
nothing  like  determining  what  shape 
your  view  should  be  at  the  very 
offset;  when  it  comes  to  thinking 
that  the  print  would  be  improved 
with  a  snip  off  this  side  and  a 
snip  off  that,  it  shows  constructive 
weakness. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT  THE  FRONT. 

By  “  Kittie.” 

Chapter  I. 

H  !  it  is  terrible,”  exclaimed 
Connie  Conway,  putting  down 
the  evening  paper  after  read¬ 
ing  the  list  of  war  casualties. 

“  It  is  horrible ;  I  wish  I  were  a 
man,  that  I  might  go  and  help  to  fight,” 
and  she  squared  her  shoulders  as 
though  she  had  spent  the  whole  of  her 
twenty  years  in  military  drill. 

“  Or  I  wish,”  she  continued,  “  I 
were  a  girl  worth  calling  one  ;  I  mean 
one  who  could  do  something  for  her 
country — as  an  army  nurse  or  a  war 
correspondent,  in  short,  anything  but 
a  stick-in-the-mud  like  me,  or,  as  Jack 
calls  me,  a  ‘  stick-in-the-dough.’ 
Well,  there  is  need  for  plenty  of 
advanced  dough  to  keep  four  pairs  of 
jaws  like  his  in  constant  employment  ; 
anyway,  a  girl  blessed  with  a  quarter 
of  a  dozen  brothers  shouldn’t  be 
touchy.  Now,  if  I  were  as  clever  as 
Jack,  in  photography  for  instance,  I 
would  go  out  to  the  front  and  take 
photographs  of  all  the  soldiers  who 
were  ill  and  dying,  and  perhaps  when 
they  were  being  ‘  put  away,’  then  send 
them,  with  locks  of  their  poor  hair,  to 
the  folks  at  home,  who  would  treasure 
them  amongst  their  keepsa - ” 

“  Connie.” 

“  Yes,  mother.” 

“Just  put  the  boys  a  change  of 
clothing  to  warm,  for  it  is  pouring  with 
rain  ;  they  will  be  drenched  in  coming 
home.” 

Connie  had  not  much  more  time 
that  evening  to  indulge  in  war 
enthusiasm,  what  with  finding  dry 
clothes  and  slippers,  and  drying  wet 
ones  and  shoes.  Then,  as  the  boys 
expressed  it,  “There  were  the  animiles 
to  feed.” 

It  was  bedtime  before  she  managed 
to  get  a  word  with  Jack. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  keep  these  old 
photos  of  yours  ?”  she  enquired. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  destroy  them  if  you  want 
the  box,  they’re  nearly  all  failures.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  Jack,  I’ll 
tidy  them  away  for  you.”  Eagerly 
taking  them  to  her  room  she  selected 
the  best,  favouring  especially  those 


that  represented  home  life,  also  adding 
one  of  their  garden,  in  which  Connie 
herself  figured  in  the  adt  of  gathering 
raspberries.  Next  day  she  made  a 
strong  brown  paper  album,  artistically 
trimmed  the  photos  and  pasted  them 
in,  packed  the  book  securely,  then 
fetched  the  newspaper  from  downstairs 
and  accurately  copied  the  address 
given  therein  for  the  information  of 
persons  desirous  of  sending  parcels  to 
H.M.  Troops  in  South  Africa,  adding 
as  a  headline,  in  large  black  capitals  : 

“FOR  THE  LONELIEST  LAD  AT  THE  FRONT.” 

“  Nobody  will  ever  know  anything 
about  it,”  she  said,  while  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  excitement.  “  I  will  walk 
as  far  as  Low  Moor,  then  take  the 
train  to  Bradford  and  post  my  present 
there  ;  the  one  who  gets  it  will  never 
find  out  from  what  place  it  came,  or 
who  sent  it,  or  that  it  was  a  girl’s  idea  ; 
the  book  will  be  valued  for  its  own 
worth  without  knowing  the  giver.  I’m 
sure  some  poor  wounded  soldier  will 
be  pleased  with  it,  for  even  if  the  photos 
are  not  very  good  they  will  remind  him 
of  the  land  he  left  behind  ;  besides, 
when  the  very  loneliest  boy  receives  it, 
he  will  feel  like  the  other  fellows  who 
have  lots  of  friends  to  write  to  them. 

Chapter  II. 

“  Have  you  no  one  belonging  to 
you  ?”  asked  the  dodtor  of  one  of  his 
patients,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
complicated  wound. 

“No,  sir;  I’ve  nowt.” 

“Is  there  anyone  to  whom  you 
would  like  me  to  write  ?” 

“No,  I’ve  nobody  belanging  to  me 
at  all ;  I  wor  a  fadtory  lad  i’  Yorkshire 
an’  lived  i’  lodgings.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  a  workfellow, 
rhen  ?” 

“  Nay,  what  mates  I  had  we  never 
gate  so  thick  as  to  call  for  writing. 

I  alius  kept  miseln  to  miseln ;  it  happen 
isn’t  wise  to  carry  it  to  sitch  a  length, 
but  I  never  reckoned  to  meddle  wi’ 
nobody.  No,”  he  continued,  “I’ve 
nobody  akin  to  me  ’at  I  know  on  ;  I 
think  Tom  Jackson ’s  about  th’  loneliest 
lad  i’  th’  regiment.”  Then,  wearily, 
“  Do  you  think  its  ommost  up  wi’  me, 
dodtor  ?” 

“  You  are  very,  very  weak.” 

“  I  guess  I  know  what  that  means.” 
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During  the  day  the  English  mail 
arrived,  and  with  it  came  Connie’s 
contribution. 

“  Dodtor,”  said  an  officer  at  the  door 
of  the  hospital  tent,  “  will  this  be  of 
any  use  in  your  quarter  ?” 

The  doCtor  took  the  parcel,  read  the 
address,  then  continued  aloud,  “  For 
the  loneliest  lad  at  the  front.”  Where 
had  he  heard  this  before  ?  Remem¬ 
bering  his  Yorkshire  patient,  he  went 
to  his  bedside  and  said  cheerfully  : 

“There  now!  don't  talk  any  more 
about  being  lonely  ;  I’ll  tell  you  what 
my  opinion  is,  you’re  the  lucky  one  of 
the  regiment,  by  this  mail  at  any  rate.” 
Leaving  the  package  he  hurried  on' 
his  rounds. 

At  the  sight  of  the  photographs,  new 
life  leapt  into  the  limbs  of  the  wounded 
soldier.” 

“  Whoever  can  have  sent  it,”  he 
cried  excitedly,  “it’s  somebody  that 
knew  I’d  a  fancy  to  be  a  photographer. 

I  left  a  half-plate  camera  behind ; 
mony  a  Saturday  afternoon  I’ve  gone 
into  th’  woods  o’  takin’  photos  wi’ 
Prince  with  me  ;  how  still  he  could  sit 
to  be  sure.  Aye,  Prinnie  mi  lad,  I’d 
give  owt  to  yer  thi  bark,  there’s  been 
no  music  like  it  sin’  I  coome  here,  for 
I’m  plump  stoled  (tired)  o’  this  boomin’ 
an’  bangin’.  I  could  o’  liked  to  o’ 
just  patted  thi  yed  once  afore  I’d  goan, 
if  I  have  to  goa.”  He  then  began 
whistling  as  he  used  to  do  when  calling 
of  his  dog;  soon  it  grew  faint  and 
fainter,  until  it  ceased  altogether. 
When  the  nurse  came  later,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  Jackson  in  a  healthy 
sleep.  Next  day  the  doctor  pronounced 
him  better,  and  from  that  day  forward, 
with  the  aid  of  his  album,  he  made  a 
rapid  recovery. 

“  DoCtor,  ’  said  Tom,  one  day,”  we 
mun  find  some  way  o’  thanking  them 
that  sent  these  views,  other  through 
th’  newspapers  or  some  road,  for  I’m 
sure  it  saved  mi  life,  net  that  I’m 
saying  owt  again  yo,  for  yo’re  th’ 
best  an’  th’  only  friend  I  have  ;  if  Pd 
died  I  wor  going  to  leave  yo  mi  book. 
Yo  see  1  had  a  camera  where  I  coome 
from,  an’  I  could  tak  better  photos  ner 
these  ’ere  ;  for  all  that — understand, 
mind  yo,  for  all  that ,  I  say — 1  wod’nt 
part  wi’  th’  book  whol  I’m  wick  for  a 
V.C.  I’ve  spent  mony  a  hour  counting 
th’  faults  through  this  lot,  when,  but 


for  it,  1  should  o’  been  counting  mi 
broken  bones.  If  I’m  spared  to  get 
back,  I'll  tramp  England  through  till 
I  find  th’  spots  where  these  were  taken, 
an’  have  a  snap  at  ’em  miseln.” 

“  You  had  better  begin  at  Yorkshire,” 
answered  the  doCtor,  good-naturedly, 
“  seeing  that  the  wrapper  bears  the 
Bradford  post-mark.” 

“  Pm  aware  o’  that,  I’ve  made  mi 
plans.” 

Tom  had  now  not  much  chance  of 
being  lonely,  for  his  precious  album 
made  friends  where  he  never  would 
have  done  by  himself,  amongst  the 
other  convalescents,  and  many  were 
the  jokes  and  guesses  about  the 
mysterious  donor,  until  one  day  a 
sharp  corporal  settled  the  matter,  who, 
by  the  way,  had  lost  one  eye,  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  bandage  had, 
with  the  other,  spied  the  words 
“  Connie  Conway,”  traced  and  growing 
in  some  short  shrubs,  on  a  garden  bed 
in  one  of  the  pictures.  After  this 
discovery  romance  ran  high.  Tom 
was  a  hero,  and  he  liked  it.  Connie 
became  a  faCt,  Connie  had  come  to 
stay,  while  imaginary  tales  of  herself 
and  her  doings  covered  many  a  groan 
and  pain 

“  Mi  first  step  on  English  soil,” 
Tom  would  state,  “  will  have  th’  toes 
towards  Bradford.” 

“  And  we’ll  all  join  in  the  hunt,” 
from  another. 

“  Sure  an'  the  first  that  finds  claims 
the  first  kiss,”  from  a  smiling  young 
Irish  lad. 

“  And  we’ll  come  to  the  wedding, 
without  any  bidding,”  a  dozen  voices 
added. 

“  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure,”  Tom  would 
again  join  in,  “  an’  if  there  isn’t  glasses 
enough  to  go  round  yo  mun  some  on 
yo  join.” 

“  Indade,  but  we’ll  bring  our  own 
mugs  with  us,”  said  the  Irish  member, 
rubbing  Tom’s  cheek  with  the  stem  of 
his  pipe,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Chapter  III. 

One  by  one  the  search  party  left  the 
hospital  for  the  firing  line ;  when 
Tom’s  turn  came  his  last  aCtion  was 
to  give  his  album  to  the  doCtor. 

“  Yo’ll  keep  it,  sir,  chonce  I  never 
come  back,  an’  if  I  don’t,  yo’ll  find  her 
yourseln,  if  yo  get  through,  an’  yo 
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mun  say  that  it  wor  worth  its  weight 
i’  gold  to  me,  for  never  nobody  sent 
me  nowt  afore.” 

“  I’ll  do  my  best,  Tom  ;  but  come, 
look  on  the  bright  side,  you  will  very 
likely  settle  this  business  yourself.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  slow 
response,  “  I’ve  happen  had  as  mitch 
pleasure  out  of  it  as  I’m  boun’  to  have, 
sitch  like  chaps  as  me  does’nt  oft  get 
aboon  their  share  i’ that ;  net  ’at  I’m 
grummelin’  at  all,  mind  yo,  for  I’m 
nowt  mitch  to  crack  on  where  t’  others 
comes  in  wi’  young  lasses,  I’ve  rayther 
too  rough  a  hide.” 

Constance  Conway,  in  her  Yorkshire 
home,  again  read  the  column  of 
casualties,  the  first  on  the  list  being : 

“  Killed  at  Spion  Kop,  Private  T. 

Jackson,  23.” 

“  Poor  boy,”  she  sighed,  “  and  poor 
girl,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  have  a 
sweetheart,  and  this  line  that  I  read  as 
ordinary  news  will  be  like  steel  through 
her  tender  heart ;  there  will  be  the 
father  and  the  mother,  and  all  who 
knew  him.  I  fancy  I  see  them  going 
to  buy  their  black  garments,  and 
friends  stopping  to  sympathize.  Then 
they  will  gather  up  the  little  things  he 
left  behind,  each  taking  something, 
which  will  be  placed  in  their  several 
sacred  drawers.”  And  Connie  went  on 
with  her  imaginings  and  her  darning, 
never  dreaming  that  her  name  alone 
was  graven  on  the  dead  soldier’s  lips. 

Two  or  three  months  afterwards  she 
was  once  more  gathering  fruit  in  the 
garden,  and  much  too  busy  to  notice  a 
stranger  standing  outside  the  gate,  who 
was  comparing  the  scene  before  him 
with  something  in  his  left  hand,  the 
right  sleeve  being  empty. 

“  The  same,”  he  said,  “or  her  twin.” 

He  opened  the  gate  and  purposely 
shut  it  with  a  bang  to  attract  attention, 
which  had  the  desired  effeCt. 

Connie  looked  round,  and  then  went 
to  enquire  the  stranger’s  errand. 

“  This  must  be  our  introduction,” 
he  said,  producing  the  brown  paper 
album. 

“  Have  Fthe  honour  of  speaking  to 
the  original  ?”  (showing  her  the  one  in 
the  photograph). 

“  Yes,”  gasped  Connie,  while  the 
colour  vanished  from  her  cheeks. 


“  And  may  I  ask  if  it  is  the  same 
who  so  kindly  sent  these  views  to  “  the 
loneliest  lad  at  the  front  ?” 

Fearing  that  trouble  was  in  store, 
she  cried,  “  Oh  !  please,  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  wrong,  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  forward,  I  only  thought  there  might 
be  a  boy  who  had  no  one  to  think  of 
him  when  he  was  away,  and  who 
would  feel  lonely  amongst  the  others  ; 
it  was  just  meant  for  him,  and  I 
thought  he  would  never  know  who 
had  sent  it.” 

The  stranger  looked  surprised  at  her 
genuine  agitation. 

“  But  it  won’t  get  me  into  trouble, 
will  it  ?”  she  asked. 

“Trouble,  child!”  exclaimed  the 
doCtor,  for  it  was  he,  who  had  been 
wounded  and  invalided  home,  whose 
first  commission  was  to  “  find  Connie,” 
in  which  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his 
hopes. 

“  Trouble  !  ”  he  echoed.  “  Sit  down 
and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

The  doCtor  is  still  telling  war  stories 
to  his  wife,  Connie. 


SOME  METHODS  OF 
IMPROVING  NEGATIVES. 

By  M.  L.  Bishoff. 

IT  frequently  happens  that  after 
developing  and  fixing  the  amateur 
finds  his  negatives  wanting  in  good 
printing  qualities.  They  lack  density 
and  strength  for  printing,  are  too  dense, 
are  uneven  or  spotted,  fogged,  stained, 
or  are  affected  in  one  or  more  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  negatives  con¬ 
trive  to  aggravate  the  beginner.  When 
these  faults  occur  it  is  best  to  search 
for  and  remove  causes.  Endeavour  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  But  this 
does  not  help  the  defective  negatives, 
and  they  are  numerous.  While  many 
of  the  ills  which  befall  a  negative  are 
fatal,  they  can  be  improved  and  a  few 
entirely  relieved. 

Intensification.  —  Without  experience 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  printing 
quality  of  a  negative,  therefore  it  is 
best  to  first  make  a  print  and  from  it 
decide  what  is  to  be  done.  When  a 
negative  lacks  density  and  strength  for 
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printing,  it  may  be  intensified  or  made 
stronger.  Prepare  a  solution  of  mer¬ 
curic  chloride — ten  to  twenty  grains 
per  ounce,  and  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  ammonium  chloride.  Give  the 
negative  a  thorough  washing  so  as  to 
remove  all  hypo  (the  presence  of  hypo 
will  produce  stains),  and  place  in  the 
mercuric  solution.  When  the  negative 
has  thoroughly  bleached  (become  almost 
white),  remove  from  the  solution,  wash 
it  for  five  minutes,  and  place  it  in  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phite.  In  this  the  plate  slowly  becomes 
dark  again.  When  dark,  wash  in  water 
again  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  plate 
is  ready  for  drying.  If  the  plate  is  still 
weak,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 

Local  Intensification. — We  frequently 
have  negatives  which  require  intensifi¬ 
cation  only  in  part.  This  is  sometimes 
advisable  in  underexposures  to  bring 
out  the  detail  in  the  shadows.  Prepare 
a  thick  gum -gum  arabic  100  parts, 
glycerine  10  parts,  water  150  parts — 
with  this  cover  all  dense  parts  of  the 
negative  on  the  film  side,  and  place  in 
a  horizontal  position  to  dry.  When 
the  gum  is  dry,  place  the  plate  in  the 
mercuric  solution  and  bleach  the  parts 
not  covered.  It  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  removed  before  the  gum 
begins  to  dissolve.  Place  in  water, 
film  side  down,  until  the  gum  is 
removed,  then  replace  in  the  mercuric 
solution  and  bleach  until  the  negative 
appears  harmonious.  Wash,  darken 
with  the  sulphite  bath,  and  wash  again 
as  in  regular  intensification. 

Reduction.- — If  the  negative  is  too 
dense,  it  can  be  improved  by  reducing 
it  in  the  following  solution  : — Flypo- 
sulphite  soda  one  ounce,  water  sixteen 
ounces,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potas¬ 
sium.  The  energy  of  the  solution  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  prussiate  of 
potassium  added.  After  the  reduction 
has  been  carried  far  enough,  wash  well 
to  remove  the  hypo. 

Local  Reduction. — If  one  part  of  the 
plate  is  too  dense  in  comparison  with 
other  parts,  local  reduction  is  necessary. 
Soak  the  plate  in  water  and  then  apply 
the  reducer  to  the  dense  parts  with  a 
brush.  For  this  purpose  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  prussiate  may  be  used  in 
the  reducer.  The  negative  should  be 
frequently  immersed  in  water  to  pre¬ 


vent  strongly  marked  lines  or  the  flow 
of  the  reducer  to  other  parts  of  the 
negative.  Another  method  of  local 
reduction  is  by  friction.  Rub  the  part 
to  be  reduced  with  a  piece  of  wash 
leather  moistened  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Fog. — Foggy  negatives — that  is  me¬ 
tallic  fog,  and  not  stain  or  colour  fog — 
may  be  improved  by  the  reducing  fluid. 
If  the  fog  is  only  slight,  it  can  be 
removed  by  leaving  the  plate  several 
hours  in  an  acid  fixing  bath. 

Local  Changes. — Local  changes  may 
be  effected  by  carefully  scraping  the 
surface  of  the  negative.  This  is  effective 
in  representing  material  of  a  coarse  tex¬ 
ture.  Better  harmony  may  be  secured 
by  scraping  rough  the  surface  over  such 
objects  as  a  post,  rails,  or  rocks  which 
reflect  too  much  light.  Specks  of  light 
in  the  shadows  may  be  scraped  out 
with  the  point  of  a  knife. 

Pinholes. — These  small  but  familiar 
defects  may  be  stopped  out  by  a  bit  of 
colour  on  the  point  of  a  fine  brush. 
Be  careful  not  to  use  the  colour  too 
thin  or  take  too  much  upon  the  brush  ; 
as  easy  as  this  appears  the  beginner 
will  find  it  very  difficult  at  first  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results.  Begin  by 
stopping  out  the  largest  holes  first,  and 
the  very  small  ones  had  better  be  left 
untouched. 

Backing  Negatives. — If  some  parts  of 
a  negative  print  too  quickly  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  parts,  it  may  be 
improved  by  backing  the  plate  with 
black  varnish  or  mineral  paper,  and 
rubbing  away  the  backing  over  those 
parts  requiring  added  strength.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  line  showing  in  the 
print  caused  by  the  edge  of  the  back¬ 
ing,  a  rough,  serrated  edge  should  be 
blended  into  the  open  negative.  In 
negatives  containing  clearly  defined 
lines,  as  a  fence,  the  edge  of  a  building, 
etc.,  the  lines  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  concealing  the  edge  of  the  backing. 
For  negatives  some  parts  of  which  need 
restraining,  a  piece  of  ground  glass  will 
be  found  very  convenient.  Place  the 
glass  over  the  negative,  and  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  work  with  a  lead  pencil 
over  the  parts  requiring  restraining. 
Print  with  this  glass  over  the  negative. 
If  some  parts  of  the  negative  are  too 
dense,  the  ground  glass  over  them  can 
be  made  more  transparent  by  moisten¬ 
ing  with  gum  water. 
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Vignetting.— Vignetting  can  be  easily 
done  by  painting  the  back  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  except  the  part  to  be  vignetted, 
with  asphaltum  varnish,  and  with  tur¬ 
pentine  blend  out  the  edges  of  the 
varnish.  If  the  lens  fails  to  cover  the 
corners  of  the  plate,  leaving  them  thin, 
a  little  varnish  applied  to  the  thin 
portions  will  greatly  improve  the 
negative. 

Water  Scenes. — In  seascapes  a  line 
separating  water  and  sky  and  carefully 
blended  will  often  add  to  the  picture. 
And  in  negatives  where  there  is  a  strong 
reflection  in  the  water  a  separating  line 
can  be  drawn  to  advantage. 

Clouds. — In  landscape  photography 
appropriate  clouds  contribute  a  great 
deal  towards  the  artistic  picture.  By 
means  of  a  good  screen  or  ray  filter 
the  natural  clouds  can  be  presented. 
But  good  light  and  appropriate  clouds 
do  not  always  occur  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  photographer.  He  must  resort  to 
other  methods.  A  cloud  effect  may  be 
secured  by  drawing  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  clouds  of  a  suitable  pattern, 
or,  if  the  sky  is  dense,  merely  outlining 
is  enough  to  break  up  the  evenness. 
The  best  method  is  to  make  several 
cloud  negatives,  and  by  selection  from 
these  print  in  appropriate  clouds.  To 
do  this  successfully  the  cloud  negative 
should  be  slightly  underexposed,  so  as 
to  print  quickly  and  not  make  the 
clouds  too  prominent.  These  methods 
and  their  modification  should  be  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
negative  may  be  improved. 


DODGES  IN  PRINTING. 

r"PHERE  are  few  negatives  which 
are  so  perfect  that  a  little 
“  faking  ”  in  printing  is  not 
admissible,  or  even  advisable,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  we  are 
favoured  with  good  printing  weather, 
a  few  notes  upon  the  same  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Suppose  we  have  a  negative  slightly 
underexposed,  with  shadows  a  little 
too  bare  and  glassy  in  comparison 
with  the  high-lights,  we  shall  find 
that  unless  great  care  is  exercised  in 
printing,  the  shadows  will  block  up 
and  blacken  before  any  detail  is  shown 
in  the  high-lights.  In  such  a  case  we 


have  two  very  simple  remedies,  the  one 
tissue  paper  and  crayon,  the  other 
yellow  varnish.  To  apply  the  tissue 
paper  seems  a  very  simple  thing,  but 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is 
a  right  and  wrong  way.  First  of  all 
procure  a  smooth  sheet  of  tissue  paper, 
lay  it  flat  upon  a  pile  of  paper,  and 
give  the  edges  of  the  negative,  the 
glass  side,  of  course,  a  narrow  strip  of 
starch  paste  or  other  mountant,  then 
press  the  negative  evenly,  but  firmly, 
upon  the  tissue  paper,  when  the  two 
can  be  lifted  up  and  the  paper  will  lie 
flat  and  smooth. 

Now,  take  an  ordinary  lead  pencil 
or  crayon,  and  scrape  a  little  fine  dust 
off  on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and,  with  the 
end  of  the  forefinger  or  a  stump,  work 
over  the  shadows  with  a  gentle  circular 
motion,  keeping,  of  course,  to  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  shadows  as  far  as  possible. 
The  negative  should  be  supported  on 
a  retouching  desk,  or  at  a  convenient 
angle,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  through 
it.  The  action  of  the  crayon  is  of 
course  merely  to  stop  out  light,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow 
fine  detail.  If  the  high-lights  are  very 
dense,  the  tissue  paper  above  them 
may  be  just  dabbed  with  an  oily  finger, 
which  will  make  the  paper  more  trans¬ 
parent. 

Yellow  matt  varnish  is  a  very 
powerful  aid  in  harmonizing  harsh 
negatives,  as  the  back  of  the  negative 
can  be  coated  with  it,  and  then,  when 
dry,  it  may  be  scraped  off  the  high¬ 
lights  and  left  on  the  shadows.  Good 
matt  varnish  can  be  obtained  com¬ 
mercially,  and  can  be  readily  coloured 
by  adding  one  of  the  coal-tar  colours, 
such  as  aurantia,  chrysoidine,  or  fuchsin. 
The  colour  of  the  varnish  in  bulk  must 
be  fairly  deep,  because,  when  spread 
on  the  glass,  an  extremely  thin  film 
only  is  obtained,  and  the  colour,  if  not 
deep,  will  not  be  sufficient  protection 
to  the  paper. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of 
varnish  is  that,  unless  carefully  used, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  a  somewhat  harsh 
line  of  demarcation.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  placing  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  an  old  negative  glass  of  the 
same  size,  fastening  the  two  securely 
together  by  the  corners  or  edges  with 
lantern  slide  binding  strips,  and  then 
coating  the  second  glass  with  matt 
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varnish  ;  this  allows  a  little  space  for 
the  light  to  creep  under  the  varnish, 
and  prevents  harsh  outlines. 

Even  with  these  aids  we  shall  find 
that  sometimes  the  high-lights  are  far 
too  dense  to  allow  detail  to  be  obtained 
before  the  shadows  block ;  then  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  reflect  the  light 
on  to  the  dense  spot  by  means  of  a 
small  mirror,  or  even  to  cover  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  negative  with  brown 
paper,  in  which  an  aperture  has  been 
cut  over  the  high-lights,  and  using  a 
lens,  either  the  lens  of  the  camera  or  a 
reading  glass,  to  condense  the  light — 
even  sunlight  in  bad  cases — on  to  the 
dense  part  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  permissible  to  even  paint  on 
the  back  of  the  negative  when  the 
print  is  half  finished,  and  allow  some 
portions  to  print  more  than  others, 
and  then  to  wipe  the  paint  off  before 
printing  is  finished. 

For  very  thin,  flat  negatives,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  weaker  the 
light  the  more  brilliant  the  result,  and 
therefore  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
use  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper 
stretched  over  the  front  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frame,  or  to  print  in  the  room  at 
some  distance  from  the  window.  The 
use  of  green  or  yellow  glass,  which 
was  specially  recommended  some  years 
ago,  is  another  valuable  aid  ;  but 
unless  a  particular  shade  of  green  or 
yellow  glass  be  chosen,  printing  will 
be  enormously  prolonged.  The  green 
glass  usually  employed  is  known  as 
single-flashed  chromium  green  glass  ; 
or  even  signal-green  glass  may  be 
used.  The  yellow  glass  is  by  no 
means  a  pure  yellow,  but  rather  a 
greenish  yellow  of  a  somewhat  dirty 
hue. — H .  C.  Baynes. 


“  A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a 
great  many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not 
capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converse  with 
a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refresh¬ 
ment  in  a  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows  than  another  does  in  the  possession. 
It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in 
everything  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude, 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his 
pleasures  ;  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world, 
as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it 
a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves 
from  the  majority  of  mankind.” — Addison. 


ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

By  E.  Demole. 

(  Continued.) 

FRAMING  ENLARGEMENTS. 

npHE  question  here  arises:  “What 
I  is  a  frame,  what  is  its  object,  and 

what  form  ought  it  to  take  ?” 

A  frame  should  never  be  anything 
more  than  an  accessory  harmonizing 
with  the  subject  of  the  picture.  It 
should  not  surprise  one  by  too  great 
simplicity,  and  still  less  should  it  clash 
on  account  of  its  richness  of  decoration 
with  a  subject  which  is  sober  in  tone. 
A  frame  should  be  full  of  tact ;  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  anteroom  of  a 
reception  room,  or  to  the  decorations 
of  a  theatre.  For  a  painting  rich  in 
colour  an  ornamented  and  gilded  frame 
may  (within  certain  limits,  of  course,) 
be  used  with  impunity  ;  but  for  a  sub¬ 
ject  possessing  only  the  black  tones  of 
an  engraving,  the  frame  should  be 
quiet  in  the  extreme.  A  passe-partout 
or  a  plain  cardboard  will  in  most  cases 
prove  quite  sufficient.  Some  very 
successful  ones  in  various  tints  of  slate 
are  made  now,  which  give  charming 
effects. 

Wooden  frames  for  enlargements  of 
large  size  can  be  had  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  among  which  the  matter  of 
choice  is  by  no  means  unimportant; 
they  should  be  appropriate  to  the 
different  subjects  \yhich  they  are 
destined  to  contain.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  landscape  with  numerous 
planes  which  succeed  each  other  to  the 
horizon,  the  frame  should  evidently 
adapt  the  eye  to  this  distant  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  picture  should  be  more  or  less 
set  back  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  perspective.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subjedt  is  entirely  in  the  foreground, 
as  in  a  portrait,  the  frame  may  with 
advantage  be  turned  backwards,  that 
is,  in  relation  to  the  observer,  its  lines 
will  be  receding.  The  glazed  frame 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  it  harmonizes  well  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  photograph,  especially  if 
the  latter  possess  warm  tones.  A 
white  glazed  frame  with  a  thin  gold 
thread,  almost  always  enhances  the 
beauty  of  an  enlargement. 

What  more  is  left  for  us  to  say  ? 
We  have  given  a  few  general  rules,  we 
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have  mentioned  the  principal  points  of 
a  subject,  sometimes  disputed,  because 
it  depends  on  each  person’s  individual 
taste,  guided  sometimes  by  what  is  called 
“  good  taste.”  We  do  not  lay  claim 
to  this  as  our  own,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  criticisms  of 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us. 

Chapter  II. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

As  we  have  already  said,  a  lantern 
slide  thrown  on  the  screen  is  merely 
a  temporary  enlargement,  though  of 
considerable  size.  For  a  small  audience 
the  enlargement  may,  of  course,  be  of 
modest  proportions,  say  less  than  3  ft., 
and  in  this  case  the  light  from  an 
oil  lamp  is  sufficient.  But  if  the 
audience  be  large,  the  projection  on 
the  screen  should  be  large  and  brilli¬ 
antly  lighted.  Then  a  oxy-hydrogen 
light,  or  acetylene,  or  still  better  an 
arc  lamp  is  necessary,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

PRINTING  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
a  good  lantern  slide  can  only  be  made 
from  a  good  negative.  Therefore  all 
negatives  which  are  not  perfect  should 
be  set  aside,  and  no  attempt  at  im¬ 
proving  them  by  retouching  should  be 
made,  as  the  enlarged  retouching 
would  produce  a  deplorable  effedt. 
Correctly  exposed  negatives,  not  too 
far  developed,  should  be  chosen,  in 
order  to  have  the  least  contrast  and  the 
most  details  possible. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making 
lantern  slides — by  contact  and  in  a 
camera. 

The  contact  method  consists  in  ex¬ 
posing  in  a  printing  frame  a  lantern 
slide  dry  plate  under  and  face  to  face 
with  the  negative.  The  exposure  is 
made  in  a  few  seconds  to  gaslight  or 
an  oil  lamp,  and  the  development  fol¬ 
lows,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  expeditious,  but  it  has  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  which  we  will  enumerate. 
There  are  very  few  lanterns  con¬ 
structed  for  sizes  larger  than  3J  x  3 \ 
inches  (English  size)  or  3fX3|-  cm. 
(French  size).  If,  therefore,  we  wish 
to  make  a  lantern  slide  by  contact 
from  a  half  or  whole-plate  negative,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  use  only  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  which  proceeding  is  rarely 


advantageous.  Certainly  the  best 
negative  may  almost  always  be  im¬ 
proved  by  trimming,  even  if  it  is  only 
the  edges  ;  thus  the  contact  method  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  when 
making  lantern  slides  from  quarter- 
plate  negatives.  But  when  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  considerably  larger,  it  is  evident 
that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  this  method 
should  not  be  employed.  Another 
very  serious  inconvenience  of  the  con¬ 
tact  method  is  the  want  of  flatness 
of  the  glasses.  If  there  should  not  be 
absolute  contact  the  sharpness  of  the 
lantern  slide  will  suffer,  and  on  the 
screen  this  will  be  very  noticeable. 
With  film  negatives,  this  want  of  flat¬ 
ness  is  of  no  great  inconvenience, 
because  on  account  of  their  suppleness 
the  contact  is  sure  to  be  perfect,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  sufficient  pressure. 

The  method  of  printing  in  the 
camera  is  certainly  the  better  one,  as  it 
does  away  with  the  two  inconveniences 
mentioned  above.  This  method  con¬ 
sists  in  making  a  reproduction  of  a 
negative  by  means  of  transmitted  light, 
on  to  a  plate  like  the  one  used  for 
contact  printing.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  want  of  flatness  in  the  glasses  will 
have  no  effect  here.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  a  very  slight  one,  and  that  is 
that  the  time  of  exposure  is  rather 
longer. 

For  the  process  of  printing  in  the 
camera,  besides  the  enlarging  and 
reducing  cameras,  enlarging  and  re¬ 
ducing  cones  may  be  used;  but  if  the 
operator  possesses  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  they  may  be  easily  dispensed 
with,  in  the  following  way.  Choose  a 
long  nailed  box,  from  which  the  two 
smaller  ends  opposite  each  other  must 
be  removed.  Here  you  have  a  sort  of 
rectangular  sheath  ;  to  one  end  fix  a 
frame  holding  a  series  of  carriers,  so 
that  negatives  of  any  size  from  2^x  i£ 
inches  to  9  x  7  or  over  may  be  exposed. 
The  opposite  end  must  remain  open, 
and  into  this  the  camera  must  be  in¬ 
serted  lens  first.  The  apparatus  must 
be  pointed  to  the  sky,  or  to  some  well- 
lighted  part.  To  ensure  even  illumina¬ 
tion  it  is  well,  when  the  focussing  has 
been  done,  to  place  a  piece  of  ground- 
glass  in  front  of  the  negative  ;  in  this 
way,  all  inequalities  of  lighting  will  be 
suppressed. — Revue  Suisse. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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©nr  U>ri3es. 

Notick. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Games  Competition. — The  prizes  are 
awarded  to  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse 
Road,  Nelson,  Lancashire  ;  L.  G.  Sunderland, 
Egginton  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buzzard ;  and 
S.  J.  Elliott,  32,  Ashley  Road,  Southport;  and 
certificates  to  G.  F.  Webster,  51,  Merton  Road 
Bootle;  J.  W.  Stancliffe,  24,  Bertha  Place, 
Richmond  Hill,  Leeds  ;  and  F.  H.  Lewis, 
3,  Griffin  Street,  Lower  Broughton,  Manches¬ 
ter.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  express  much 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  way  this  com¬ 
petition  has  been  supported.  The  number  of 
entries  is  comparatively  few,  and  the  pictures 
are  from  the  artistic  standpoint  certainly  weak 
as  a  whole.  Competitors  do  not  appear  to 
have  quite  grasped  our  requirements.  They 


hit  the  correct  thing.  Bolton  Wanderer  has 
portrayed  a  whole  football  field  showing 
various  phases  of  the  game  in  several  pictures. 
The  work  has  been  cleverly  done,  and  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  competition  ;  but,  as  we 
said  before,  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  artistic, 
the  surroundings  being  much  more  important 
than  the  figures.  Very  few  children’s  games 
have  been  submitted,  while  card-playing,  etc., 
is  at  a  discount,  only  one  photograph  of  the 
latter  pastime  coming  to  hand.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  astonLhed  that  children  with  their 
pretty  out-door  recreations  have  not  received 
greater  attention.  We  consider  that  Mr. 
Elliott’s  effort  is  most  charming,  while  Mr. 
Smith’s  lads  at  marbles,  if  somewhat  hack¬ 
neyed,  is  still  pleasing  to  look  at. 

Spring  Competition.  —  The  prizes  are 
awarded  to  C.  W.  Haward,  Wenham  Grange, 
near  Colchester,  and  Wm.  Hutchison,  Alder- 
syde,  Paisley,  and  a  certificate  to  E.  FI.  Atkin, 


have  in  the  majority  of  cases  gone  in  for  com¬ 
prehensive  views  of  a  game,  and  as  most  of 
the  games  portrayed  have  been  out-door 
games,  it  naturally  follows  that  as  these  are 
as  a  rule  well  spread  out  as  it  were  (instance 
cricket,  football,  tennis,  etc.),  the  resulting 
photographs,  showing  a  few  little  men  dotted 
about  over  an  extensive  plain,  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  pleasing.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  gone  in  for  bits  of  popular 
pastimes.  For  instance,  one  wicket  in  a 
cricket  match  with  the  batsman  and  bowler, 
etc.,  in  regulation  attitudes  and  of  a  fair  size, 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than 
a  presentment  of  both  ends  with  the  d'amatis 
pevsona  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high. 
Mr.  Sunderland  has  grasped  the  popular  idea, 
which  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction,  and 
a  certificate  winner,  Mr.  Webster,  has  similarly 


Games  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

After  School.  Arthur  Smith,  Nelson,  Lancs. 


68,  Blue  Bell  Hill,  Nottingham.  Like  the. 
Games  Competition  this  has  been  badly  sup¬ 
ported,  and  what  spring  pictures  have  come 
to  hand  are  so  weak  that  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  prizes.  How  this  comes  about 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  unless  it  is  that 
the  Junior  Salon  has  exhausted  all  the  time 
our  regular  subscribers  have  had  on  their 
hands.  We  thought  that  the  Spring  contest 
would  bring  us  a  lot  of  things — photographs  of 
chickens  in  hats,  lambs,  and  such  like  deer — 
but  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
two  prize  pictures,  although  fairly  good,  are  not 
very,  very  striking  expositions  artistically 
speaking.  The  difficulties  the  artists  encoun¬ 
tered  perhaps  have  been  more  than  we 
originally  bargained  for,  which  may  account 
for  the  paucity  of  entries  and  lack  of  really 
good  things.  We  attempted  to  photograph 
lambs  ourselves  a  few  weeks  since,  but  had  to 
give  up  the  business  as  a  bad  job,  because  the 
“  sitters  ”  would  insist  on  moving  away  at  the 
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critical  moment.  Still,  had  we  persevered 
doubtless  we  should  have  secured  a  nice 
photograph  ;  but  we,  unlike  many  of'  our 
readers,  were  very  much  pressed  for  time,  and 
had  to  leave  the  lambkins  to  frisk  while  we 
went  back  to  attend  to  the  Salon.  We  are 
afraid  that  our  competitors  have  had  a  similar 
experience,  and  not  even  as  much  patience  as 
we  ourselves  showed,  and  have  thrown  up  the 


thing  as  a  bad  business  at  the  very  beginning. 
“  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try  again”  is  a 
trite  saying,  but  nevertheless  it  is  one  which 
can  be  always  applied  with  benefit.  Good 
pictures  of  spring  “products”  are  not  to  be 
got  by  simply  pulling  the  trigger,  but  when 
they  are  obtained  in  their  fullest  sense,  the 
more  trouble  one  has  had  in  getting  them  the 
more  satisfactory  is  the  result. 

Boys’  Fight. — We  offer  a  prize  of  15s.  6d. 
in  books  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  depicting  a  combat 
between  boys.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  fighting  into 
popularity  amongst  youngsters ;  we  only  want 
a  “pretends”  battle.  We  inaugurate  the 
contest  because  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  fighting  boys  can  be  discovered,  and 
because  the  resulting  photographs  are  sure  to 
be  natural,  seeing  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
lads  to  “go”  for  one  another.  We  have  had 
many  photographs  submitted  to  us  which 
were  supposed  to  illustrate  a  combat  such  as 
we  mention,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
lacking  in  those  great  essentials,  life  and  go. 
Therefore,  will  some  of  our  well-known 
workers  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
they  can  do.  They  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  do  not  want  a  merely  cinemato¬ 
graph  reproduction,  but  a  picture  of  a  contest 
which,  besides  telling  a  tale,  shall  have  some 


Games  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
Conqueror — The  Last  Knock.  S.  J.  Elliott,  Southport. 


artistic  pictorial  merit.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  Salon 
number  to  matters  of  more  general  interest, 
we  have  decided  to  allow  this  and  the 
two  following  contests  to  run  a  month 
later  than  originally  announced.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  closing  date  will 
be  July  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

Cats  and  Dogs 
Competition. — 

Two  prizes  of  10s. 
6d.  each  are  offered 
for  the  two  best 
photographs  of  a 
cat  or  a  dog,  or  cats 
and  dogs  collec¬ 
tively  or  singly.  It 
is  not  often  that 
we  offer  prizes  for 
animal  pictures, 
but  now  those  who 
go  in  for  this  special 
kind  of  work  will 
have  a  chance.  We 
want  the  best 
photograph  pro¬ 
curable  of  a  cat  or 
dog,  and  the  only 
stipulation  we  make 
is  that  the  animal 
is  not  taken  in  the 
usual  professional 
manner,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  terrible 
paraphernalia  of 
the  studio.  The 
pictures  must  be  natural.  Pussy  may  be 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  the  window  ledge, 
Gip  sitting  up  with  sugary  expectations,  and 
so  on.  We  are  well  aware  that  these  canine 
and  feline  favourites  are  difficult  subjects  to 
deal  with,  still  patience  will  accomplish  won¬ 
ders,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the 
majority  of  Juniors  should  not  be  successful. 
It  will  be  good  practice,  too,  both  as  regards 
the  control  of  temper  and  photographic 
technique.  The  competition  closes  July  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 


Stereoscopic  Competition.— We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  stereoscopic 
photograph.  The  picture  may  be  of  any 
subject,  but  the  photographs  will  be  judged 


Games  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

The  National  Game. 

L.  G.  Sunderland,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
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on  their  artistic  merits  as  well  as  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  perfection,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  area  large  number  of  readers  of 
The  Junior  who  go  in  for  this  class  of  work, 
and  as  it  is  some  time  since  we  gave  them  an 
•opportunity  to  enter  our  lists,  we  are  pleased 
to  once  more  give  them  a  chance.  The  com¬ 
petition  closes  July  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  April  issue. 


A  Line  from  Cray’s  “  Hlegy  ” 

Illustrated. — A  prize  of  one  guinea  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
a  line  or  lines  from  Gray’s  “  Elegy."  We 
fancy  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English 
language  which  so  lends  itself  to  illustration 
as  Gray's  beautiful  Elegy.  Line  after  line 
is  amenable  to  piftorial  portrayal,  some  of 
them  so  much  so  that  they  become  hackneyed. 
Plenty,  however,  remain,  and  we  leave  the 
choice  of  these  to  our  readers.  The  prints 
may  be  by  any  process,  and  although  technique 
will  be  considered,  the  pictorial  qualities  must 
be  of  paramount  importance.  The  compe¬ 
tition  closes  August  25th.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  this  issue. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Competition.  —  We 

offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  study  of  either  flowers  or  fruit  taken 
together  or  singly.  Photographers  do  not 
devote  half  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of 
still-life  work  as  they  should,  hence  we  have 
arranged  this  contest  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  investigate  this  particular  branch. 
The  flowers  or  fruit  should  be  arranged  against 
a  plain  background,  and  other  objects,  such  as 
a  vase,  fruit  dish  or  knife,  etc.,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  improve  the  composition  if  the  artist 
so  desires.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
issue,  and  the  competition  will  close  on 
September  25th. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Angler. — We  offer 
two  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  each  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  angler.  We  think  that  this 
competition  should  produce  some  rather 
nice  things.  The  hunting  ground  of  the 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  is  necessarily 
some  quiet  river  or  streamlet,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  generally  found  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  amidst  sylvan  scenes. 
His  get-up  too  is  as  a  rule  pictorial,  for  no 

Spring  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Curiosity.  W.  Hutchison,  Paisley. 


man  goes  a-fishing  in  a  top  hat  and  a  Picca¬ 
dilly  costume.  The  angler  may  be  the  chief 
feature  of  the  photograph,  or  he  may  be  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  if  necessary  he  may  have  a  friend 
along  with  him,  and  as  many  “fixings”  as  the 
photographer  thinks  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  his  composition.  The  coupon  appears 
in  this  issue,  and  the  competition  will  close 
on  September  25th. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 


Our  IReabenf  £rchainjc. 

This  is  a  new  se<5tion,  intended  to  facilitate  corres¬ 
pondence  upon  different  photographic  subjects,  the 
interchange  of  idf=as,  practical  notes,  prints,  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  among  our  readers.  No  charge  is  made,  but 
no  announcement  relative  to  the  exchange  of  apparatus, 
or  the  sale  of  anything  whatever  will  be  permitted;  such 
items  should  be  sent  to  our  advertising  columns.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  correspondents,  thouah 
if  we  find  any  adling  unfairly  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
use  this  department.  Correspondents  in  writing  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time  should  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Announcements  for  this  column  are  inserted  twice  in 
succession,  and  then  removed  unless  a  request  for  their 
continuation  is  forwarded. 

James  A.  Murray,  ii,  Rubislaw  Terrace, 
Aberdeen,  will  be  glad  to  exchange  prints  of 
Scottish  scenery  for  American  or  English 
scenery,  with  any  other  amateurs. 


Spring  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

The  Home  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher.  C.  W.  Haward. 
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©foe  Junior  Salon. 

The  Junior  Salon  closes  its  doors  so  far  as 
intending  contributors  are  concerned  on  June 
25th,  and  on  July  25th  they  will  be  open  again 
to  the  general  public,  and  we  fancy  that  every¬ 
one  will  have  cause  for  satisfaction.  At  the 
time  of  going  -to  press  there  is  an  unusually 
large  number  of  artistic  exhibits,  and  we  think 
that  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  sorting 
out  and  arranging  things.  The  quality  of  the 
work  submitted  has  gradually  improved  ever 
since  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated,  and  year 
after  year  our  regrets  increase,  as  we  have  to 
consign  to  the  ranks  of  the  rejected  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  in  1896  would  have  been  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  hung.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
say  much  more  about  the  Salon,  for  we  shall 
fully  criticise  it  next  month.  We  only  trust 
that  our  readers  will  get  as  much  satisfaction 
out  of  seeing  the  reproductions  as  we  have 
had  in  viewing  the  originals. 

©ur  Survey. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  notify  us 
that  during  April  last  a  Cooke  lens,  Series  III., 
and  No.  5058,  was  apparently  stolen  from  them 
in  the '  post.  They  offer  £5  reward  to  any 
person  who  will  give  any  information  which 
may  lead  to  its  recovery. 


©nr  %aborator\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  ali. 

The  drying  of  negatives  may  be  facilitated 
(especially  when  they  are  side  by  side  in  a 
rack),  by  wiping  the  glass  side  thoroughly 
with  a  dry  cloth. 

To  block  out  skies,  etc.,  in  negatives,  mix 
asphaltum  varnish  with  fine  lamp  black  and 
apply  with  a  soft  brush.  The  mixture  should 
be  kept  in  air-tight  bottles. 

Black  specks  on  platinotype  prints  are  best 
removed  with  a  sharp  needle  point  carefully 
used.  The  places  are  then  gently  rubbed  with 
the  clean  back  or  side  of  a  smooth  pocket-knife 
or  an  ivory  handle. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Apothecaries’ 
Weight — Solid  Measure  : — 

20  Grains  =  1  Scruple  =  20  Grs. 

3  Scruples  =  1  Drachm  =  60  ,, 

8  Drachms  =  1  Ounce  =  480  ,, 

12  Ounces  =  1  Pound  =  5760  ,, 

Fluid : — 

60  Minims  =  1  Fluid  Drachm 

8  Drachms  =  1  Ounce 

16  Ounces  =  1  Pint 

8  Pints  =  1  Gallon  (gall.) 


Magic  Photographs.  —  Fix  an  albumen 
print  in  a  freshly  mixed  hyposulphite  bath. 
Wash  it  thoroughly  and  then  immerse  in  the 
following  solution  until  the  image  has  com¬ 


pletely  disappeared : — 

Mercury  bichloride .  21.-2  drs. 

Ammonium  chloride .  38  grs. 

Water . . .  21  ozs. 


To  make  the  image  reappear,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  the  print  into  a  hypo  solution, 
01  to  place  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper,  saturated  with  hypo. 

Gum  for  Fixing  Paper  to  Glass. — This 
is  useful  either  for  repairing  torn  slide  bindings 
or  attaching  title  slips.  Take  of  dextrine 
about  a  teaspoonful ;  add,  slowly  and  stirring 
well  with  a  teaspoon,  enough  boiling  water  to 
dissolve  and  form  a  thin  cream.  When  the 
dextrine  is  quite  dissolved  add  rather  less 
than  half  a  teaspoon  ful  of  treacle  or  brown 
sugar.  When  cold,  thin  down  to  a  convenient 
consistency  with  alcohol  and  add  a  drop  or 
two  either  of  carbolic  acid  or  oil  of  cloves. 
Apply  with  a  short-hair,  stiff  brush,  and  always 
wash  the  brush  in  warm  water  after  use  and 
before  putting  away. 

Hydroquinone  Developer. — 


No.  1. 

Hydroquinone  . . .  160  grs. 

Sodium  sulphate  .  2  oz. 

Citric  acid  . .  60  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  ...  ....  40  grs. 

Water  to . . 20  oz. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate. . . . . .  160  grs. 

Water  to  . . . . .  20  oz. 


No.  1  gives  density;  No.  2  gives  detail.  Use 
equal  parts  for  correct  exposure  ;  more  of 
No.  1  and  less  of  No.  2  for  overexposure. 


Reducer. — 

A. 

Sodium  hyposulphite .  x  ounce. 

Water  . 10  ounces. 

B. 

Potass,  ferricyanide  ......  x  drachm. 

Water  . 10  ounces. 


Mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and  immerse 
the  negative.  Keep  the  tray  rocking  and 
examine  the  plate  every  20  or  30  seconds. 
When  sufficiently  reduced,  wash  as.thoroughly 
as  if  from  the  fixing  solution.  Local  reduction 
may  be  effe&ed  readily  by  applying  the  above 
solution  on  a  tuft  of  cotton,  with  a  circular  or 
rubbing  motion. 

Reduction  with  Ammonium  Persulphate. 
The  following  points  in  reference  to  reducing 
negatives  with  ammonium  persulphate  are 
advocated  by  a  contributor  to  the  Photographic 
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News  : — Do  not  soak  the  negative  too  long  in 
the  water  before  reducing.  Wash  the  hypo 
thoroughly  from  the  negative  before  reducing. 
Always  replace  the  glass  stopper  in  the  bottle 
immediately  after  pouring  out  any  reducing 
solution.  Never  immerse  a  negative  in  a 
reducing  solution  which  has  already  been  used 
once.  No  alum  or  any  other  hardening 
chemical  is  necessary  during  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  Never  keep  the  ammonium  persulphate 
or  sodium  sulphite  in  solution  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  Wash  the  negative  thoroughly 
after  using  sulphite  solution,  else  a  yellow 
stain  is  likely  to  result. 

To  Clean  Dishes. — Use  plenty  of  warm 
soap  and  water,  to  which  a  little  washing  soda 
(or,  better,  strong  ammonia)  has  been  added. 
Rub  over  with  a  tuft  of  horsehair,  going  well 
into  the  corners.  For  obstinate  cases,  spirit 
of  salt  will  remove  nearly  anything.  Which¬ 
ever  is  used,  wash  well  finally  in  clean  water 
and  wipe  dry  before  putting  away. 

Makeshift  Focussing  Screens. — Should 
the  screen  be  broken  while  in  the  field,  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  may  be  taken  from  a  holder 
and  inserted,  film  side  towards  the  camera,  in 
its  place.  A  better  plan  is  to  slightly  fog  a 
plate,  develop,  fix,  wash,  and  dry,  as  usual, 
and  then  place  in  position.  White  tissue 
paper  gummed  on  glass  will  also  do  at  a  pinch. 
Another  method  is  to  dissolve  white  wax  in 
ether,  and  flow  it  over  ordinary  glass. 

Printing  from  Broken  Negatives. — The 
broken  negative  has  first  fastened  to  it  on  the 
glass  side,  with  adhesive  strips  around  the 
edges,  a  clean  piece  of  glass.  This  is  done  to 
keep  the  parts  of  the  negative  in  place  and 
prevent  further  injury.  Then  to  print  simply 
place,  in  contact  with  the  front,  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  onion  skin  paper  and  print  as 
usual.  The  number  of  thicknesses  of  paper 
necessary  may  be  judged  by  placing  in  front  of 
negative  and  looking  through  it.  When  the 
break  is  no  longer  visible  it  is  sufficient. 


Metol  for  Transparencies. — The  quick 
and  clean-working  metol  developer  is  very 
suitable  for  making  transparencies,  as  it  gives 
good  modulation  and  clear  tones.  It  should 
however,  not  be  used  too  strong,  and  the 
following  is  a  useful  formula  : — 

A. 

Metol .  i  grm. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  10  grms. 

Water  .  125  ccm. 

B. 


Carbonate  of  soda  (cryst.) . .  10  grms. 

Water  .  125  ccm. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B.  Further 
dilution  and  longer  exposures  give  warm  tones 
with  gelatino-chloride  plates. — Chronik. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junioi 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 


Nest. — Splendidly  photographed,  and  the 
lighting  effect  is  charming,  and  you  must 
certainly  not  sun  down.  The  chief  fault  lies 
in  the  unconcernedness  of  the  child,  she  seems 
to  be  playing  sick,  not  really  feeling  so,  while 
her  supposed  mother  is  similarly  not  smitten 
with  anguish.  The  mother’s  right  arm,  too,  is 
awkwardly  placed,  forming  a  nasty  curve, 
while  the  cottage  wall  is  too  slummy,  so  to 
speak,  and  does  not  match  with  the  neat 
curtains  and  seemly  dress  of  the  mother.  It 
is  a  pity  that  in  photography  one  has  to  try  so 
often  before  a  good  thing  is  secured,  but  if 
anything  really  charming  has  to  be  done,  one 
must  have  innumerable  trials. 

Etah. — Splendid  trees,  and  you  might  have 
made  a  fine  thing  but  you  did  not.  In  the 
first  place  the  road  is  too  much  to  one  side  of 
the  picture ;  then  everything  from  almost  close 
to  the  lens  is  equally  sharp,  so  far  as  focus 
goes,  consequently  there  is  no  atmosphere. 
When  will  the  readers  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  get  it  knocked  into  them  that  under 
such  circumstances  a  picture  cannot  result  ? 
You  must  have  depth,  and  you  cannot  get 
depth  without  atmosphere.  Here  are  your 
good  technique  and  a  good  half-plate  wasted 
because  you  use//32  or  so.  To  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job  trim  precisely  2J  inches  off  the 
left-hand  side.  Both  the  snips  thus  obtained 
are  better  than  the  original  whole. 

Enthusiast. — Nice  lighting,  but  we  fancy 
you  could  have  chosen  a  slightly  better 
position.  You  see  that  singular  arrangement 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture  has  nothing  to 
balance  it  at  either  side,  and  therefore  all  the 
interest  is  in  the  middle,  a  fatal  defect.  Of 
course  we  do  not  know  what  lies  to  the  left, 
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but  we  fancy  that  had  you  moved  your  lens  a 
little  more  in  this  direction,  and  commenced 
your  picture,  so  far  as  the  right-hand  side  goes, 
with  the  white  outbuilding,  you  would  have 
got  a  better  composition.  Your  technique  is 
all  right,  and  your  snap  is  nicely  lighted. 

Brown  Linnet. — The  women  in  this  effort 
are  nicely  posed,  and  seem  to  be  gossiping 
with  a  laudable  thoroughness.  They  teach  a 
lesson '  how  to  group  a  number  of  persons 
naturally  and  well,  and  with  a  view  to 
their  fitness  as  a  whole.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  this  fact  the  photograph  is  not  a  success, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  artist  took  it  in 
too  confined  a  place,  that  is,  the  camera  could 
not  be  moved  far  enough  away  to  allow  more 
surroundings  to  show,  and  consequently  a 
somewhat  cramped  effect  is  produced.  Just  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  all  round  would  have  done 
away  with  this,  and  Brown  Linnet  would  have 


secured  a  pleasing  exposition  of  gossipers 
about  their  daily  business.  As  it  is,  although 
one  cannot  but  praise  the  ladies  themselves, 
the  whole  does  not  strike  home  as  it  should, 
simply  on  account  of  this  crowding  of  too 
many  folks  into  too  small  a  space. 

H.  B.  W. — This  ought  to  have  been  really 
very,  very  pretty  indeed,  but  it  is  entirely 
ruined  by  bad  technique  and  the  want  of  a 
little  more  artistic  thought.  The  little  girl  is 
in  a  splendid  attitude,  she  is  charmingly 
lighted,  and  the  locale  leaves  nothing  to  be 
•desired.  The  boy,  however,  is  badly  out  of  it ; 
he  looks  stiff  and  has  apparently  moved.  The 
picture  is  also  the  wrong  way  up  on  the  plate. 
Try  again,  K.  B'.  W.  ;  focus  for  the  youngsters 
and  do  not  print  on  POP.,  and  certainly  try 
.and  get  a  different  tone. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Brown  Linnet. 


Violet  E.  Reid. — The  girl  is  too  evidently 
watching  the  camera,  and  she  is  too  much  out 
of  focus.  The  composition  is  good,  but  her 
hands  are  in  a  somewhat  ugly  position.  You 
have  nicely  subdued  the  background,  and 
your  printing  process  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Helen. — This  is  certainly  pretty,  and  if 
there  had  been  just  a  bit  more  composition 
about  it  you  would  have  obtained  a  first-class 
picture.  We  never  saw  running  water  better 
rendered,  and  the  youngsters  are  perfectly 
unconscious  of  your  presence.  The  fault  lies 
in  the  unoccupied  foreground.  There  is  one 
way  in  which  you  could  treat  your  snap  which 
would  make  it  pictorially  better,  that  is  by  the 
brush  method  described  in  these  pages  a  few 
months  back.  You  would  then  by  judicious 
brushing  be  able  to  reduce  the  foreground  and 
the  topground,  so  to  speak,  and  get  a  pleasing 
sketchy  little  thing.  The  exact  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  adopted  is  difficult  to  describe  in 
print,  but  we  could  show  you  on  the  photo¬ 
graph  with  pencil  quite  easily.  (2)  Nice  little 
girl,  nicely  lighted,  and  with  a  background 
well  diffused.  The  foreground,  however,  spoils 
the  whole,  which  is  too  much  out  of  focus. 
You  should  have  seen  that  those  flowers  were 
more  distinctly  defined. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Flat  and  no  foreground,  and 
altogether  too  sharp  as  regards  the  distance. 
The  sun,  too,  was  exactly  behind  you.  We 
fear  you  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  and 
next  time  do  not  include  the  top  branches  of 
your  trees. 

Sky  Pilot.-^Too  hard.  We  fancy  you 
have  slightly  underexposed.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  you  employed  too  large  a  stop, 
or  else  you  focussed  for  the  middle  distance 
instead  of  for  the  lads.  The  boy  with  his  back 
to  the  camera  would  have  been  better  had  he 
been  fronting  it,  and  you  should  have  included 
a  bit  more  foreground.  You  should  recollect 
that  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  the  figures  are 
the  most  important  part,  that  if  you  detract 
from  them  by  focussing  sharply  on  other 
objects  you  weaken  your  composition  alto¬ 
gether. 

Glynluce. — This  might  have  been  very 
nice,  but  somehow  it  does  not  quite  pull  the 
thing  off.  Why,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand,  unless  it  is  that  you  have  got  wrong  in 
your  focussing.  The  composition  is  quite  right 
and  the  lighting  charming,  and  yet  there 
appears  to  be  something  lacking.  We  wonder 
how  your  effort  would  look  enlarged  with  a 
proportionate  half-inch  trimmed  off  its  top. 
You  might  try  it  and  print  in  warm  carbon — 
purple  for  instance. 

St.  Mungo.  Just  an  ordinary  snap-shot. 
You  were  too  close  to  the  boat  to  make  it 
pictorial,  and  besides  the  lighting  was  not 
sufficiently  pronounced.  Snap-shots  of  this  sort 
are  very  common  ;  almost  every  tourist  pro¬ 
duces  them.  They  are  all  right  as  mementoes, 
but  from  the  photograph  standpoint  they  are 
exactly  what  one  ought  not  to  do,  especially 
if  one  has  a  trend  in  the  art  direction.  Later 
on  you  will  see  how  foolish  you  were  to  waste 
plates  on  a  thing  like  this,  when  there  were 
hundreds  of  other  objects  round  you  much 
more  worth  snapping. 
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Oakleaf. — We  publish  this  because  it  is 
an  extremely  pleasing  pastoral.  We  have 
remarked  before  that  sheep  were  awkward 
animals  so  far  as  the  artistic  photographers 
were  concerned,  they  will  insist  on  getting  out 
of  the  way,  or  posing  themselves  awkwardly  at 
the  important  moments.  Oakleaf’s  baa-lambs 
have  been  sensible,  and  have  gone  about  their 
business,  while  Oakleaf’s  selection  in  the 
matter  of  surroundings  and  lighting  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 


Trilby. — Spoilt  by  having  too  much  head 
room,  and  by  a  slight  fog  towards  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner.  Trim  a  good  inch  off 
the  top.  You  have  discovered  how  to  work  a 
flash-light — that  is,  you  do  not  go  and  put  it 
directly  behind  the  camera,  as  many  foolishly 
do.  The  boy  is  in  a  nice  natural  attitude,  and 
the  technical  defects  only  spoil  your  work. 
See  if  your  dark  slides  leak,  looking  especially 
to  the  top  left-hand  corner.  Your  friend’s 
criticism  is  satisfactory,  but  he  seems  to  forget 
one  thing — that  is,  that  you  could  not  have 
obtained  a  picture  with  the  boat  broadside 
on,  and  especially  with  the  top  of  its  hull 
running  parallel  with  its  horizon  line.  You 
are  quite  on  the  right  track,  but  you  will  have 
to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  canons 
of  art.  The  squareness  of  your  print  is  also 
against  it. 

Newark. — It  would  have  been  very  much 
nicer  if  you  had  shown  the  whole  of  the 
children— that  is,  you  ought  not  to  have  cut 
off  the  boy’s  feet.  Both  the  youngsters  are 
delightfully  natural,  and  the  technique  is  good 
with  the  exception  of  the  halation  about  the 
apron,  which  you  could  have  minimized  by 
using  a  backed  plate.  Try  again,  going  a 
little  further  away  from  the  youngsters,  so 
that  more  of  their  surroundings  are  included. 
Use  a  larger  stop  and  focus  for  them  alone, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  fill  a  square  space, 
but  go  in  for  an  oblong,  either  upright  or 
horizontal. 

Kid. — Capital,  but  you  should  use  a  bigger 
piece  of  paper,  and  should  get  a  bit  more 
strength.  The  negative  is  all  right ;  it  is  only 
the  after-treatment  that  is  a  little  bit  at  fault. 
We  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  an  improved 
print  of  this  if  you  care  to  do  one.  We  should 
say  a  half-plate  sheet  would  be  about  the  right 
size,  the  vignetting  being  done  very  nearly  as 
it  is  at  present.  You  could  afford  to  print  a 
tiny  bit  darker. 


E.  C.  Leicester. — If  this  is  a  portrait  of 
the  gentleman,  there  is  too  little  gentleman ; 
and  if  you  merely  intended  to  photograph  the 
office  and  throw  him  in  as  a  make-weight, 
there  is  too  little  office.  The  gentleman  is- 
certainly  in  a  nice  attitude,  but  the  picture  as. 
a  whole  is  unsatisfactory,  because  such  a  lot 
of  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  You  can  trim  away 
from  the  middle  of  the  waste-paper  basket, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  portrait  study.  We 
like  your  printing  process,  but  not  the  way  you 
mount,  which  is  commonplace. 

Sparrow. — Good  clean  work  suitable  for 
guide-book.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  say 
anything  more  about  it,  except  that  you  could. 
improve  it  by  printing  in  a  sky. 

S.  F. — Oh,  S,  F. !  what  a  charming  place 
you  had  at  your  disposal,  and  what  capital 
models,  and  what  splendid  lighting.  Fancy 
a  tree  full  of  photographically  possible  bloom, 
a  fence  free  from  stiffness,  and  two  pretty 
models.  Instead  of  taking  this  promising 
material  and  welding  it  together  into  a 
satisfactory  whole,  you  simply  make  a  mess 
of  the  thing  by  jamming  the  children  in 
anyhow,  and  cutting  off  their  poor  little  legs. 
Your  effort  is  neither  a  figure  study  nor  a 
landscape,  the  children  are  too  small  to  be  the 
motif  and  too  large  to  merely  fill  in.  Fancy 
how  different  it  would  have  been  had  they 
climbed  on  to  the  fence  to  get  flowers,  or 
being  arranging  a  spray,  or  doing  a  thousand 
and  one  things  children  do  under  such 
circumstances  and  amid  such  surroundings. 
Suppose  Craig  Annan,  for  instance,  had  this 


spot  to  work  up,  just  think  how  he  might  have 
produced  another  "Eleanor,”  or  an  even 
simpler,  though  as  pleasing  a  composition. 
The  lighting  and  the  technique  of  your  work 
are  really  up  to  the  mark,  but  your  treatment 
has  completely  ruined  it. 


Submitted  fcr  criticism  by  Oakleaf. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  S.  F. 
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Photo. — A  photograph  of  a  bridge  of  this 
type  is  rarely  satisfactory,  but  when,  in  addition 
to  its  natural  district  council  ugliness,  is  added 
life  interest  in  the  shape  of  a  set  of  wooden- 
looking  lads,  all  intent  on  having  their 
photographs  taken,  irrespective  of  their  fit¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  their  surroundings,  a 
photographic  abomination  is  certain  to  accrue. 
Now,  as  a  photo,  that  bridge  was  not  worth 
taking  at  all,  but  when  you  'got  there  and 
found  those  lads  you  might  have  made  some¬ 
thing,  instead  of  turning  out  the  sort  of  thing 


you  have.  You  should  have  gone  up  to  the 
boys,  spoken  to  them  nicely,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  like  their  photographs  taken. 
Then  you  should  have  told  them  to  wade,  and 
pretend  to  be  catching  trout  under  the  stones. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  have  mattered  about 
there  being  no  trout,  as  they  could  have 
pretended,  and  nobody  would  have  known 
any  difference.  Then  you  could  have  merely 
used  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  had  a  fine  little  mud-lark  picture. 
Recollect  that  if  you  live  in  a  suburb  you 
must  not  go  in  for  general  views,  but  rather  for 
the  little  bits  relieved  from  commonplaceness 
by  models,  and  models  in  suburbs  are  usually 
extremely  plentiful. 

Moss  Side. — Nice  little  boy  nicely  engaged. 
We  think  you  could  have  found  him  some¬ 
thing  more  pleasant  to  stand  against  than  the 
coal-house  door.  As  a  simple  portrait  study, 
however,  you  have  succeeded.  No  doubt  his 
mother  will  be  delighted. 

Vanessa. — This  is  a  good  place,  but  your 
photograph  does  not  do  it  justice,  everything 
seems  so  muddled  and  mixed  up,  unless  it  is 
that  the  lighting  was  wrong  and  you  over¬ 
exposed.  The  composition  too  is  a  little  bit 
scattered.  You  should  have  selected  a  point 
from  which  you  could  get  some  striking  object 
to  form  a  foreground,  and  should  have  seen 
that  things  stood  out  more  from  one  another. 
In  a  view  where  there  are  so  many  objects  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  a  success.  Remember 
this  and  try  something  simpler. 

Mafeking. — This  looks  very  well,  especially 
when  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  top.  It  would 
make  a  nice  enlargement.  It  is  saved  from 
commonplaceness  by  its  capital  lighting,  and 
you  have  just  got  about  the  right  amount  of 
diffusion  to  make  the  whole  satisfactory. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Photo. 


N.  Y.  Ruhtra. — We  do  not  dislike  the 
colour  at  all.  Your  print  composes  fairly  well, 
and  you  have  managed  the  technical  part  of 
the  business  most  successfully.  You  might, 
however,  have  got  a  little  darker  material  for 
our  composition.  You  are  on  the  right  lines, 
ut  may  we  point  out  that  a  sky  would  be  an 
improvement  ? 

Oakleaf. — (2)  As  far  as  composition  goes 
quite  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  not  nicely  lighted, 
being  rather  flat.  The  fault  may,  however,  be 
caused  by  overexposure.  The  models  are  hardly 
suitable  for  the  purpose  ;  ladies  in  town  toilets 
appear  out  of  place  in  country  lanes. 

H.  H.  B. — Both  your  views  are  very  pretty, 
and  we  like  the  one  containing  the  view  of  the 
distant  church  exceedingly ;  it  is  so  well 
lighted,  and  in  this  case  the  vignetting  appears 
to  suit,  for  a  wonder.  The  other  little  bit  is 
rather  mixed  up,  but  is  made  far  from  common¬ 
place  by  the  sunlight  and  shadow.  Go  on  and 
prosper  ;  you  are  running  on  the  right  lines 
nicely.  Always  consider  lighting  as  much  as 
you  have  done  in  the  landscape,  and  you  will 
be  certain  to  make  even  commonplace  objects 
appear  charming. 

Hamlet. — You  must  cut  an  inch  off  the  top 
and  get  a  better  print  technically  than  your 
present  one.  You  did  well  to  let  the  young 
man  sit  down  to  break  up  the  foreground. 
The  whole,  however,  seems  a  wee  bit  muddled, 
on  account,  we  should  imagine,  of  incorrect 
lighting.  Perhaps  if  you  had  the  negative 
enlarged  the  niggliness  would  be  eliminated. 

Tired  Tim. — There  is  really  nothing  in  this 
and  yet  it  is  a  pretty  picture.  Its  prettiness  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  three  things :  first — fairly 
satisfactory  composition  ;  second — good  ton¬ 
ality;  and  third — a  pleasing  foreground.  It 
is  sharp  and  clear  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  in  this  special  instance  is  a  decided 
gain.  Then  the  road  leads  the  eye  nicely  up 


to  the  cottage,  and  there  is  good  balance 
towards  the  left  and  right-hand  bottom  corners, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  brushwood  and  the 
furze.  All  the  photograph  requires  now  is 
the  printing  in  of  some  good  clouds,  white 
fleecy  ones,  not  the  sunset  type.  We  should 
imagine  that  the  negative  would  enlarge  most 
successfully. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tired  Tim. 
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Balla-Cowle. — A  wee  bit  hard.  You  see 
you  gave  a  snap-shot,  and  snap-shots  have  a 
tendency  this  way,  especially  under  certain 
lighting  conditions.  You  could  have  done 
much  better  if  you  had  arranged  things  and 
taken  the  business  more  quietly,  and  gone  in 
for  a  time  exposure. 

Hyfo. — If  you  had  not  scratched  the  film 
so  and  messed  the  whole  up  you  would  have 
had  a  very  pretty  effect,  because  the  clouds 
are  so  fine  and  the  water  is  so  capitally  lighted. 
Apparently  you  are  a  beginner,  and  when  you 
learn  to  turn  out  a  good  negative  you  will  be 
a  successful  artistic  photographer,  because  you 
evidently  have  considerable  artistic  taste  and 
will  be  able  to  select  subjects  with  a  view  to 
their  effect.  Trim  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom 
of  your  present  print,  and  be  very  careful  next 
time  to  treat  your  films  more  tenderly.  Keep 
your  fingers  off  them. 

Sarmiento. — Not  a  bit  nice,  except  so  far 
as  the  focussing  is  concerned.  The  people  are 
too  low  down  on  the  plate,  and  are  too  bunched 
up,  while  the  elder  lady  is  apparently  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  by  a  rope  which  has 
been  passed  under  her  chin  and  bound  round 
her  body.  Next  time  get  further  away  and 
include  more  of  the  Iow'er  extremities,  and  do 
not  have  so  much  sky  room.  Half  an  inch  off 
the  top  of  your  present  print  improves  it. 

Red  Hussar. — The  most  artistic  thing  of 
yours  we  have  had.  You  have  got  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  focus  this  time,  and  have  selected 
rather  a  pretty  spot.  The  fault  we  find 
is  that  the  whole  is  a  bit  too  square  in 
shape.  This  you  can  easily  get  over  by  trim¬ 
ming  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top.  A  little 
bit  better  sky  would  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Your  technique  is  very  much  better 
indeed,  and  you  are  getting  along  quite  nicely, 
but  when  are  you  going  to  drop  POP.  ? 

Saxon. — Nice  trivial  little  filing,  only  that 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  certainly  artistic,  but 
it  is  not  a  picture  ;  it  is  more  like  an  artist’s 
rough  sketch. 

N.  B. — Extremely  pretty,  but  just  lacking  in 
one  or  two  little  respects.  You  can  sacrifice 
half  an  inch  more  foreground  The  printing 
process  quite  suits  the  subject. 

Mac. — This  should  have  been  in  better 
focus.  We  fancy  you  did  not  hold  the  camera 
quite  steady  enough.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  also 
slightly  overexposed,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  print  You  have  got  a  fairly 
pictorial  view  of  a  not  very  pictorial  subject. 
In  this  special  case  the  P.O.P.  gives  a  better 
effect  than  the  matt  surface.  Trim  a  good 
half-inch  off  the  top. 

Chester. — This  is  spoilt  pictorially  because 
the  man’s  head  finishes  just  underneath  the 
mantelpiece,  which  he  consequently  appears 
to  be  holding  up.  There  is  lack  of  detail  too 
towards  the  left,  and  the  picture  is  decidedly 
the  wrong  way  up  on  the  plate.  Technically 
you  have  made  a  success,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  you  had  to  contend  with. 
Glad  to  see  you  use  matt  P.O.P.  Might  we 
suggest  that  your  sitter  would  have  looked 
more  like  a  "  sub  ”  if  there  had  been  a  good- 
sized  waste-paper  basket  to  fill  up  that 
unoccupied  space  on  the  left  ? 


E.  M.  H. — This  would  have  been  much 
better  without  the  second  plant  pot,  because 
the  flowers  in  this  said  second  plant  pot  are  not 
at  all  truthfully  rendered,  being  almost  coal- 
black  in  tint,  which  of  course  is  unnatural. 
Apart  from  this  fact  they  are  bunchy  and 
lumpy,  and  completely  destroy  the  graceful 
effect  produced  by  the  fuschia.  You  did  quite 
right  to  use  a  plain  background,  but  you  did 
quite  wrong  not  to  send  us  three  stamps  for 
the  criticism.  Don’t  forget  them  next  time. 

Marlo. — Too  little  foreground.  You  should 
either  have  been  further  away  so  as  to  get 
some,  or  else  you  should  have  gone  closer  up, 
devoting  your  attention  to  the  arches,  and  not 
including  the  top  of  the  ruin.  Technically  all 
right,  although  we  fancy  you  err  on  the  side  of 
overexposure  slightlv.  You  should  not  use 
P.O.P. 

Ameteur. — Good  as  a  snap-shot  and  mode¬ 
rately  artistic.  You  do  well  to  trim  down. 
Next  time,  however,  when  you  send  a  print 
for  criticism  do  not  dry  it  hurriedly  on  a 
blotter,  because  a  lot  of  fluff  has  apparently 
stuck  on  the  gelatine,  and  your  effort  has  a 
messy  appearance  in  consequence. 

Vladivostock. —  Spoilt  by  halation  :  and 
views  of  this  sort  hardly  ever  come  out  well, 
simply  because  the  abundance  of  foliage 
chokes  the  composition  as  it  were,  and  has 
also  a  nasty  habit  of  producing  halation.  Be 
very  careful  therefore  in  future,  and  see  that 
your  photographs  are  not  over-burdened  with 
verdure.  The  spot  you  select  is  not  sufficientlv 
wild  or  natural  to  suggest  a  park.  Technicallv 
you  need  to  master  one  or  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  you  have  very  slightly  over¬ 
developed,  and  you  have  not  focussed 
properly. 

|aci<  Appleby. — The  flowers  are  badly  out 
of  focus.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  sharpness  be  present,  and 
where  the  things  are  fuzzy,  as  they  are  in 
your  print,  failure  must  result.  The  exposure 
has  been  correctly  timed,  and  you  have  toned 
your  prints  to  a  nice  colour,  but  flowers  look 
better  on  a  matt  surface.  We  personally  think 
you  have  included  too  much.  If  you  had 
devoted  your  attention  to  one  group,  and 
separated  it  from  the  rest,  you  would  have 
been  much  more  successful  artistically 
speaking. 

Belvoik. — Capital  You  make  the  very 
most  of  a  view  which,  if  it  had  been  taken  by 
some  people,  would  have  been  an  abomination. 
There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  suggest,  that 
is  a  suitable  figure — say  a  stick-gatherer-  -to 
break  up  the  road  a  little.  Technique  arid  the 
rest  above  suspicion. 

Anderson. — Your  picture  is  not  a  picture, 
because  it  is  so  decidedly  composed  of  two 
distinct  halves,  top  and  bottom.  Notice  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  join  the  sky 
with  the  horizon — that  is,  no  uprights  to 
break  the  hard  horizontal  line.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  got  nearer  the  mowing 
machine  and  made  a  genre  study  there,  if  there 
were  no  trees  present  to  do  what  we  suggest. 
The  lighting  effect  would  have  been  good  had 
you  cared  to  use  it  in  the  same  way  for  pure 
and  simple  genre  study. 
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Europa. — Capitally  taken.  We  can  say 
nothing  more  about  it,  because  it  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  required  in  such  a  photograph, 
and  is  far  away  better  than  many  so-called 
attempts  at  art. 

F.  H.  L. — Rather  nice.  You  have  selected  a 
good  composition,  but  unfortunately  you  have 
employed  too  small  a  stop,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  have  lost  atmosphere.  Your 
photograph  would  also  gain  from  having 
clouds  printed  in,  and  it  would  look  extremely 
well  on  C.C.  platinotype,  as  by  adopting  such 
means  the  niggliness  at  present  observable 
through  the  plethora  of  detail  would  be 
minimized. 

Libsoe. — If  this  is  a  figure  study,  the  figures 
are  not  big  enough  ;  if  it  is  a  landscape,  they 
are  too  large.  Apart  from  their  bigness,  you 
have  not  arranged  them  well  in  conjunction 
with  their  surroundings.  For  instance,  the 
group  on  the  left  appear  to  be  holding  up  the 
clump  of  trees  on  their  heads.  The  lighting 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  models  have  posed  in 
an  extremely  natural  manner,  and  it  ia  regret¬ 
table  that  they  do  not  seem  to  fit  in.  Next 
time  be  very  careful  to  arrange  them  so  that 
they  stand  out  well  from  their  surroundings. 
What  is  the  matter  with  your  focussing?  It 
seems  to  be  out. 

Sally  Brass. — No,  it  is  not  badly  taken, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  bit  out  of  focus,  at  all 
events  towards  the  right-hand  side.  Perhaps 
the  lens  does  not  quite  cover.  If  you  had 
moved  your  machine  during  the  snap  this 
haziness  would  have  been  more  general.  Has 
the  camera  a  swing  back  ?  If  so,  perhaps  it 
was  not  quite  vertical  when  you  made  the 
snap,  and  this  would  of  course  mean  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  picture  would  be  fuzzy. 
Technically  in  other  respects  you  manage  all 
right.  Artistically  we  think  you  could  have 
made  something  better  from  the  material  at 
your  disposal.  The  cottages  are  extremely 
pretty,  but  taken  in  their  raw  state,  without 
their  surroundings  and  with  no  foreground, 
they  hardly  justify  an  exposure  unless  you 
wanted  to  give  a  copy  to  the  owners. 

G.  K.  M. — This  would  look  all  right  on 
carbon,  but  we  may  point  out  that  one  serious 
defect  would  be  always  present,  no  matter  what 
printing  process  you  used — namely,  the  nasty 
blur  caused  by  the  waving  of  the  trees  in  the 
wind.  A  view  of  this  character  must  be  taken 
on  a  calm  day.  The  lighting  is  all  right,  but 
a  butcher's  lad  or  something  to  fill  up  that 
bare  space  of  roadway  would  have  been  a 
pictorial  gain. 

R.  C.  F.  A. — This  is  very  pretty  indeed  so 
far  as  choice  of  subject  goes,  and  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  composed  leave  comparatively 
little  to  be  desired.  It  fails,  however,  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  atmosphere.  How  this  has 
been  brought  about  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand,  unless  it  is  that  in  your  country  the 
atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  it  is  practicallv 
impossible  to  get  distance.  Perhaps  if  you 
had  waited  until  the  sun  was  a  little  more 
behind  the  trees  to  the  left  they  would  have 
come  out  a  little  blacker,  and  consequently 
made  your  “City  of  the  Dead”  more  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  its  surroundings  We  do 


not  like  the  square  mode  of  trimming  Cut 
half  an  inch  off  the  right-hand  side  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left.  The  printing 
process  is  very  satisfactory. 

Corks. — Not  nearly  as  good  as  your  previous 
effort.  You  should  give  a  slightly  longer  ex¬ 
posure,  and  arrange  the  children  better.  The 
iittle  girl  on  the  left  is  extremely  awkwardly 
placed  as  regards  legs,  while  the  other  child  is 
taking  more  interest  in  the  camera  than  the 
bird’s  nest. 

©ur  lEDitor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradlicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejedted  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents."  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

SOME  GOOD  NEWS. 

From  time  to  time,  when  our  readers  have 
expressed  their  views  upon  the  contents  of 
The  Junior  Photographer  and  its  policy,  and 
made  suggestions  for  possible  improvements, 
there  have  been  some  who  asked  for  more 
pages  every  month,  even  if  that  increase  of 
material  carried  with  it  an  increased  charge 
We  have  now  to  announce  what  will  be 
welcome  news  to  those  individuals  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  also  to  all  the  readers  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  in  general.  The  magazine 
will  shortly  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  instead  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  as 
hitherto. 

*  * 

To  be  more  explicit,  we  intend,  commencing 
with  the  August  Salon  Number,  to  incorporate 
The  Practical  Photographer  with  The  Junior 
Photographer,  and  by  concentrating  our  efforts 
upon  one  journal  only,  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
of  exceptional  interest.  All  the  most  important 
features  of  the  The  Practical  Photographer,  such 
as  the  Editorial  Focus  of  current  events,  the 
notices  of  apparatus  and  sundries,  the  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  other  popular  items,  will  be 
maintained.  Sundry  minor  changes  in  the 
usual  matter  of  The  Junior  Photographer  will  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  fusion,  but  we 
may  say  without  exaggeration  that  readers 
will  get  essentially  two  magazines  at  the  price  of 
one. 

*  * 

For  note  that,  notwithstanding  this  wonder¬ 
ful  combination  and  augmentation,  the  price 
of  The  Junior  Photographer  will  still  remain 
Threepence,  except  of  course  the  August  Salon 
number,  which  is  and  always  has  been  sixpence. 
As  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Salon  number, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  announce  that  it 
will  consist  of  16  pages  Salon  Supplement  and 
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24  of  matter,  or  40  in  all.  There  will  be  several 
illustrated  articles  of  a  popular  nature,  describ¬ 
ing  practical  field-work,  with  illustrations 
specially  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  usual 
technical  contents  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  on  this  occasion,  so  that  the  number 
may  be  almost  entirely  a  holiday  one  and 
thoroughly  entertaining. 

*  * 

E.  H.,  who  has  visited  Budleigh,  Salterton, 
writes: — L.  &  S.  W.  R  27s.  6d.  return  from 
London.  Summer  excursions,  16  days,  15s. 
An  ideal  place  for  the  landscape  photographer. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  mouth  of  river 
Otter,  on  which  is  a  certain  amount  of  free 
fishing  for  good  trout.  Banks  high,  red  sand¬ 
stone,  beautifully  wooded.  Best  light  evening. 
Country  round  abounds  in  beautiful  typical 
Devonshire  lanes  and  villages.  On  opposite 
side  of  town  to  river  is  a  picturesque  moor, 
rising  high  above  the  sea,  covered  with  gorse 
and  heather.  The  coast  itself  is  not  very 
suitable  for  seascapes  except  at  the  river 
mouth,  where  there  is  a  useful  ledge  of  large 
rocks,  admirably  lighted  in  the  evening. 
Architectural  subjects  lie  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  (three  or  four  miles)  and  include 
some  fine  ecclesiastical  interiors.  From  cliff 
above  town  magnificent  sky  effects  can  be 
obtained.  Dark-rooms  at  F.  Parsons’, 
Andrews',  and  Blackburne’s.  Amusements, 
other  than  photography,  abound.  These  are 
(i,)  sea  fishing  (excellent),  May  to  October  : 
pollack,  June  to  September;  mackerel,  bass, 
whiting,  pout  and  conger :  September  to 
December,  whiting,  cod  and  flat  fis’.  (scarce). 
Boats,  is.  6d.  per  hour,  from  G.  Pearcey,  jun., 
Sedgemoor  Mears.  (ii.)  Cricket ;  (iii.)  Tennis 
and  croquet  ;  (iv.)  Golf.  Tickets  for  these 
three  obtainable  from  F.  Parsons,  The  Library, 
(v.)  Hockey  (mixed)  on  cricket  ground. 
Climate  perfect.  Warm  but  not  relaxing. 
Accommodation  good  and  plentiful,  about  £2 
a  week  inclusive.  Hotel,  The  Rolle  Arms. 
Bathing,  very  good  for  swimmers,  but  not 
very  suitable  for  children. 

*  * 

During  the  past  month  we  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  letters  from  beginners  inquiring 
what  sort  of  a  camera  we  recommend.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  abroad  that  the  best  instru¬ 
ment  to  start  with  is  a  detective  (horrid  word !), 
because  there  is  "  no  bother  with  focussing," 
dark  slides,  etc.  Now,  if  anyone  desires  to 
choke  off  a  would-be  amateur  photographer, 
let  him  provide  this  same  gentleman  with  a 
hand  camera.  These  machines  are  quite  satis¬ 
factory  when  an  expert  is  behind  them,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  tyro  they  produce  so  many 
failures  that  the  owner  is  almost  certain  to 
eventually  throw  up  the  business  as  a  bad  job 


and  buy  a  cycle,  say.  Once  more  let  us  repeat 
that  the  best  apparatus  to  start  with  is  a  half¬ 
plate  ordinary  outfit  with  three  dark  slides. 
W e  have  given  this  opinion  times  innumer¬ 
able,  but  still  letters  come.  We  trust  that 
those  therefore  who  read  this  will  take  it  to 
heart,  and  ever  after  hold  their  peace. 


J.  P.  is  going  to  the  seaside,  and  wants  to 
know  if  he  must  not  use  rapid  plates.  J  .  P.  is 
not  the  only  one  who  suffers  from  photographic 
mental  aberration  of  this  character.  No  end 
of  beginners  seem  to  think  that  a  fast  plate  is 
the  only  certain  way  to  success.  We  dare  say 
he  uses  fast  plates,  and  we  dare  say  that  he 
never  gets  any  good  results.  Fast  plates, 
except  for  very  special  purposes  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  are  dilusions  and  snares ; 
they  fog  in  the  dark-room,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  density  with  them  unless  you 
are  a  fully  fledged  photographic  chemist.  J .  P. , 
when  you  go  to  the  seaside  take  a  slow  plate, 
work  your  shutter  at  the  same  speed  as  you 
work  it  at  in  the  open  country,  using  a  stop 
smaller  than  you  are  accustomed  to,  when  you 
are  on  the  beach.  In  the  streets  of  your  sea¬ 
side  town  where  the  ocean  is  not  actually  in 
view  give  the  same  exposure  as  you  would  at 
home. 


Hnswcre  to  CoiTesponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expe&ed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Rats. — It  is  not  worth  your  while  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  waste  silver  from  your  prints,  because  so 
little  is  to  be  got  from  even  a  large  quantity  of  trimmings. 
Unless  you  use  quire  upon  quire  of  P.O.P.  weekly,  we 
advise  you  to  employ  your  time  some  other  way. 

T.  R.  Moir. — You  cannot  manage  the  business  without 
a  proper  wide-angle  lens. 

W.  McKay.-  We  never  have  any  trouble  with  them, 
possibly  because  we  dry  them  in  a  blotting-book  and 
keep  them  under  pressure  from  practically  the  time 
when  they  leave  the  last  washing  water  until  they  are 
quite  free  from  moisture. 

N.  B. — We  should  not  like  to  use  it  for  the  purpose 
you  name,  because  its  composition  would  be  deleterious 
to  the  print.  It  is  also  messy,  and  would  stain, ordinary 
mounts  unless  you  were  very  careful.  Why  not  use  the 
regulation  stiff  mountains  of  which  so  many  are  on  the 
market  ? 

Gold.— It  means  that  you  use  7  grains  of  chloride  of 
gold,  and  the  7  grains  may  either  be  in  water  or  added 
dry,  although  it  is  more  convenient  of  course  to  have 
them  in  the  ordinary  way  in  water.  We  usually  add  a 
15-grain  tube  to  15  drams  of  water,  and  then  we  know 
that  each  dram  represents  a  grain  of  gold.  It  is  as  well 
to  keep  the  gold  in  the  dark  when  it  is  in  solution. 

V.  G.— There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  all-round  printing 
process  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word :  one  must  suit 
one’s  process  to  the  negative  and  the  subject.  Master 
carbon,  platinotype,  bromide,  velox,  and  P.O.P.,  and 
ascertain  which  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  work  under 
hand. 
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